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THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  sekies  of  voliimes  now  offered  to  the  English 
reader  imder  the  title  of  a  '  Handbook  of  General 
Thbrapeutics  '  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  pubHshed 
in  any  language. 

Each  Part,  written  by  a  German  authority,  eminent 
in  his  own  department  of  practice,  forms  a  Treatise 
complete  in  itself,  deahng  with  the  rationale  and  the 
applications  of  the  Therapeutic  Agent  or  Method  which 
forms  its  subject-matter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  topics  handled 
in  the  series  have  as  yet  received  comparatively  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Medical  Writers  in  this 
coimtry,  though  their  importance  is  becoming  daily 
more  fully  recognised  in  the  Profession. 

The  names  of  the  Translators  of  the  several  Parts 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  work  of  rendering  the 
thoiights  of  the  German  Authors  into  accurate  and 
readable  Enghsh  has  been  done  thoroiighly  and  intelH- 
gently. 
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The  plan  of  this  '  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics,'  which 
was  intended  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  that  of  '  Special 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,'  was  determined  on  so  far  back  as 
1874.  The  books  were  to  form  a  single  whole :  the  sm-vey  of 
the  State  of  G-eneral  Therapeutics  at  the  present  time  was  to 
present  the  completion  or  complement  of  that  of  Special  Thera- 
peutics. Now  that  this  programme  has  been  completely  carried 
out,  and  the  '  Handbook  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  ' 
lies  before  us  side  by  side  with  that  of  '  General  Therapeutics,' 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  any 
serious  exception  can  be  taken  to  it  either  from  a  theoretical  or 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  am  no  friend  to  long  prefaces, 
for  it  often  happens  that  many  things  are  promised  in  them 
which  are  not  afterwards  fulfilled ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  review  of  a  programme  once  laid  down  for  the  whole  work, 
when  that  work  is  completed,  and  each  component  part  lies  open 
to  the  judgment  of  all.  In  this  place,  therefore,  which  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  keystone  of  the  double  work,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words. 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  that  exists  in  our 
time  for  bringing  together  the  works  of  the  last  decennium,  rieh 
as  they  are  in  details,  in  order  to  obtain  a  füll  view  of  the  path  that 
a  laborious  and  unceasing  activity  in  research  has  laid  down.  Th e 
history  of  every  science  has  shown  such  times  of  recapitulation 
and  calm  retrospect.    And  a  critical  mustering  and  inspectiuu 
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üf  our  gains  seems  to  be  the  more  expedient,  and  indeed 
necessary,  the  more  rapid  has  been  the  progress  within  a  given 
period,  and  the  greater  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the 
development  of  the  science.  Through  one  such  epoch  of  rapid 
progress  has  medicine  passed  in  the  last  forty  years.  Not  only 
has  a  vast  mass  of  materials  been  collected  as  the  result  of 
research  in  matters  of  detail,  but  our  views  have  undergone  in 
many  respects  an  almosfc  complete  transformation. 

Clinical  medicine  has  derived  no  small  advantage  from  the 
development  of  science  in  general.  Above  all  it  has,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  physiological  method  of  research,  acquired 
the  right  to  march  band  in  band  with  the  other  sciences,  and 
with  its  sisters  to  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  science  of 
man. 

But,  in  Order  to  secure  a  firm  footing  in  this  extended  and 
in  part  newly  acquired  region,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary 
to  review  and  examine  what  has  been  achieved ;  for  we  must 
know  what  and  how  much  we  can  register  as  the  certain  pro- 
perty  of  the  science.  In  Grermany  the  first  movement  in  this 
direction  was  the  attempt  so  brilliantly  inaugurated  by  Virchow 
to  bring  together  in  a  collective  work  on  General  and  Special 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  the  experiences  of  numerous 
labourers  in  the  several  departments.  Unhappily  this  remark- 
able  work,  which  in  some  of  its  individual  parts  was  epoch- 
making,  remains  unfinished.  It  has,  too,  unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  its  incompletion,  not  experienced  the  correction 
and  revision  that  the  progress  of  the  science  required.  So  that 
in  its  seventeenth  year,  when  we  began  our  work,  it  had  already 
become  out  of  date.  Now  that  all  thoughts  of  the  revision  or 
completion  of  that  work  are  out  of  the  question,  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  review  of  our  fast-growing  possessions  will  be 
admitted  on  all  sides,  and  not  least  by  the  clinicists  themselves, 
and  I  have  therefore  determined  to  make  the  attempt  of  calliug 
into  being  a  Handbook  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
as  well  as  of  General  Therapeutics. 
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Since  we  now  tread  in  the  steps  which  our  old  master  Virchow 
lias  hewn  out  for  us  in  the  loose  rocks  of  corporate  medicine 
we  are  enabled  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  and  hindrances 
that  brought  his  work  to  a  standstill.  Many  irnpediments 
have  already  been  removed  by  Virchow's  own  influenae  in  the 
remodelling  of  medical  theories,  others  through  the  rapid 
development  of  the  collateral  sciences,  and  some  by  the 
pohtical  regeneration  of  Germany  itself.  Want  of  inclina- 
tion  for  a  work  of  common  interest,  jealousies  of  schools  or 
of  individuals,  indifference  in  medical  circles,  and  parsimony 
in  those  who  conduct  the  financial  part  of  such  undertakings 
are  things  whieh  we  have  not  met  with  since  we  took  the  work 
in  band. 

If  we  have  carried  the  division  of  labour  further  than 
Virchow  did,  we  have  thereby  only  a  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  complete  survey  of  the  progress  in  every  department, 
the  vastness  and  weight  of  which  a  few  Shoulders  could  not 
have  borne. 

It  is  scarce  worth  the  trouble  to  prove  the  need  or  the  use 
of  a  division  of  labour  in  the  fields  of  learning  and  scientific 
work.  So  long  ago  as  1854  Virchow,  in  the  preface  to  his 
handbook,  had  urged  in  impressive  language  the  importance — 
indeed,  the  necessity — of  such  co-operatiun.  Though,here  and 
there,  some  have  been  found  ready  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  such 
learned  associations,  and  the  value  of  their  combined  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  or  to  characterise  them  as  unproductive  labour, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Fundamentally  revisional  works  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of 
eminent  specialists  become  mines  rieh  in  ideas  and  Springs  of 
manifold  encouragement  to  fresh  work.  Indeed,  one  may  con- 
tidently  assert  that  in  the  learned  circles  of  Germany  many 
an  eloquent  tongue  would  remain  dumb,  and  many  a  treasure 
of  knowledge  and  experience  lie  buried,  were  it  not  for  the 
gentle  compulsion  of  social  Organisation.  The  principle  of 
division  of  labour  pervades  the  spirit  of  our  time ;  it  is  the 
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product  of  the  rapid  development  of  culture.  The  race  of 
Polyhistors  is  extinct ;  nowadays  it  is  no  small  undertaking 
for  a  Single  Scholar  to  handle  with  equal  erudition  and  sound- 
ness  of  judgment  several  branches  even  in  his  own  special 
department  of  learning.  So  much  the  more  evident  is  the 
necessity  for  a  division  of  labour  in  greater  and  mox-e  com- 
prehensive  works  covering  the  whole  field  of  a  science. 

One  thing,  however,  we  must  confess,  is  wanting  in 
the  works  of  such  associations  of  scientific  workers,  just 
as  in  the  reports  of  parliamentary  committees  and  of  special 
commissions  in  the  departments  of  jurisprudence,  of  adminis- 
tration,  and  other  branches  of  politics ;  some thing  which 
only  the  work  of  a  heaven-endowed  individual  can  possess :  it 
is  that  they  do  not  emanate  from  one  single  source.  This  is 
the  strong  point  of  all  opponents  of  co-operation  in  science  as 
in  art.  We  have  had  this  charge  brought  against  our  work, 
and  we  cannot  pronounce  it  altogether  free  from  such  defects. 
The  manifold  significance  of  facts,  differences  of  opinion  in 
respect  of  disputed  questions,  individual  blas,  and  different 
ways  of  expression  are  incompatible  with  absolute  unity  in 
matter  or  in  form.  At  the  same  time,  ready  as  we  are  to 
acknowledge  the  shortcomings  of  our  work,  we  are  far 
from  admitting  that  such  divergences  of  opinion,  various 
interpretations  of  facts,  and  differences  of  subjective  judg- 
ment constitute  any  real  defect.  An  apprehension  and 
expression  of  scientific  matters  which  reduces  everything  to 
one  uniform  level  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  single  muid, 
but  it  does  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  things  in  our 
science.  For  what  one  investigator  accepts  as  an  irrefragable 
fact  another  holds  to  be  an  error,  and  what  to-day  is  believed 
to  be  indisputably  correct  is  set  aside  to-morrow  by  some  new 
experiment.  So  long,  then,  as  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  science  are  contested,  and  the  struggle  of  opinion  sways 
to  and  fro,  as  is  now  the  case  in  practieal  medicine,  so  long  it 
can  do  no  harm  if  the  strife  of  theories  makes  itself  apparent 
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in  a  work  that  professes  to  reflect  the  existing  State  of  the 
scieiice. 

To  the  thoughtful  physician  it  will  be  instructive  rather 
than  bewildering  to  find  the  ^ro  and  contra  of  each  question 
in  ^tiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics  brought  to  the  front, 
since  he  will  thereby  attain  to  greater  certainty  in  judgment 
and  criticism.  Both  judgment  and  critical  power  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  physician  who  would  grasp  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  disease,  but  a  thousandfold 
more  important  is  a  ripe  judgment  in  matters  of  therapeutics. 
No  condition  is  more  pitiable  than  that  of  the  man  who  is 
a  slave  to  the  'jurare  in  verba  magistri'  and  who  has  with 
implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of  another  renounced  his  own 
judgment. 

Our  work  is  written  for  the  well-educated  and  scientific 
physician.  It  is  meant  not  merely  to  inform,  but  to  suggest 
reflection  and  to  prompt  original  work.  And  that  it  has  at- 
tained  its  aim  is  amply  proved  by  the  numerous  tokens  of 
kindly  acknowledgment  which  have  welcomed  it  from  all 
branches  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  greatest  weight  in  this 
respect  is  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  foreign  medical  press 
and  the  consequent  translation  of  the  work  into  other  languages. 
We  Grermans  seldom  find  complete  satisfaction  in  uur  jDerfor- 
mances ;  we  have  always  something  to  set  right  here  and  there, 
and,  since  there  is  nothing  perfect  under  the  sun,  it  is  but  rarely 
that  our  pleasure  in  oui*  own  work  is  unalloyed.  So  much  the 
greater  joy  does  it  afford  to  him  who  gave  the  first  Impulse  to 
the  work  to  hear  from  competent  and  impartial  voices  abroad 
that  German  medicine  may  be  proud  of  this  achievement  of 
her  best  authors. 

Those  comparatively  minor  defects  of  extent  and  form  which 
still  cling  to  the  work,  above  all  the  dissimilarity  of  individual 
chapters  in  length  and  mode  of  treatment,  will  be  reduced  at 
each  revision,  and  special  care  will  be  taken  in  future  to  re- 
move  the  greatest  fault,  the  overgrown  bulk  of  single  volumes. 
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In  tbe  '  Handbook  of  Greneral  Therapeutics '  this  last- 
mentioned  defect  has  been  avoided.  Here  the  division  of 
labour  bas  not  been  carried  so  far  as  from  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
subjeet  was  inevitable  in  tbat  of  '  Special  Patbology  and  Tbera- 
peutics.'  Tbe  extent  of  eacb  seetion  is  more  moderate  and  tbe 
wbole  bandier. 

Tbat  a  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics  was  a  necessity 
scarcely  calls  for  proof,  since  recent  literature  has  no  work  to 
sbow  wbicb  can  be  said  to  represent  tbe  actual  state  of  general 
therapeutics  in  any  tborougb  and  comprebensive  manner.  It 
only  remains  to  enquire  wbetber  tbe  ground  plan  of  tbis  work 
answers  the  demands  of  our  time.  We  will  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact  tbat  tbe  '  Handbook  of  Greneral  Thera- 
peutics '  too  bas  many  shortcomings,  and  will  therefore  let  pass 
tbe  objection  tbat  tbe  division  of  tbe  matter  is  wanting  in 
logical  sequence  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  tbe  therapeutics  of 
tbe  most  important  general  diseases  eoordinately  with  tbe 
general  methods  of  treatment.  Our  French  critic  (' Arch.  de 
Med.,'  Fev.  1882)  bas  not  failed  to  call  attention  to  this  incon- 
sequence,  and  finds  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  faculty 
of  logical  arrangement  of  a  subjeet  is  possessed  by  Germans  in 
a  lesser  degree  than  by  the  French.  Wbetber  he  is  right  in 
this  point  we  will  let  alone  for  the  present,  only  remarking  that 
be  misses  the  kemel  of  the  matter  when  he  holds  tbe  directive 
band  responsible  for  this  arrangement,  whereas  it  is  the  de- 
ficiency  of  materials  that  compelled  it.  The  kind  Suggestion 
of  tbe  reviewer  tbat  a  book  may  sbow  a  want  of  logical  connec- 
tion  and  yet  contain  many  excellent  things  does  not  make  bis 
censure  more  palatable  to  us. 

If  we  would  attempt  to  lay  down  a  scheme  for  a  General 
Therapeutics  in  the  future  it  is  clear  tbat,  to  correspond  witli 
tbe  plan  of  General  Patbology,  it  should  embrace— 

1.  A  general  therapeutics  of  tbe  general  diseases  (fever, 
inflammation,  &c.) 
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2.  A  general  therapeutics  of  localised  diseases,  or  diseases 
of  Organs. 

General  methods  of  treatment  might  be  discussed  in  a 
separate  division,  or  be  entirely  relegated  to  the  study  of 
materia  medica. 

How  mucli  of  this  ideal  is  Lere  realised,  and  how  much  is 
at  present  capable  of  realisation  ? 

For  the  therapeutics  of  general  diseases  the  postulate  is 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  present  stat.e  of  know- 
ledge. 

As  regards  the  t^rapeutics  of  general  disturbances  of 
nutrition  and  general  dietetic  therapeutics,  the  attempt  is 
made  in  this  work  to  bring  together  for  the  first  time  the 
requisite  scientific  principles,  so  as  to  lay  a  broader  and  surer 
basis  for  this  hitherto  somewhat  niggardly  treated  section 
of  therapeutics.  The  unusual  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt 
none  can  deny,  and  its  worth  will  be  rated  so  much  the  higher 
as  it  is  feit  to  be  an  actual  necessity  in  practice. 

A  general  therapeutics  of  organs  corresponding  to  a 
general  pathology  of  the  same  as  yet  presents  insurmountable 
difficulties,  and  has  therefore  been  unattempted  here.  No 
doubt  we  have  made  great  strides  in  respect  of  physical  and 
chemical  therapeutics.  We  have  held  such  attempts  justi- 
fiable  with  regard  to  particular  organs,  and  have  carried  them 
out  with  satisfactory  results.  In  our  Handbooks  of  Special 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  such  an  attempt  has  been  made 
for  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages  and  the  general  integu- 
ments,  we  believe  with  success,  and  in  the  volume  before 
US  a  general  therapeutics  of  disorders  of  nutrition  has  been 
achieved.  So,  too,  we  consider,  with  regard  to  the  general 
therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  of 
the  bladder  and  genital  organs.  But  when  we  go  further  we 
are  met  by  insuperable  difficulties.  A  general  therapeutics 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
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System  would  be  piucticable  only  in  fragments.  We  would  not, 
however,  deny.  that  even  in  this  direction  real  progress  has 
been  made  within  the  last  decennium.  We  call  to  mind  the 
possibility  of  influencing  the  rbythm  and  frequency  of  the 
heart's  beats,  the  blood  pressure  and  arterial  tension,  the  amount 
of  secretion  in  the  renal  parenchyma,  the  influencing  of  certain 
central  apparatus  of  the  nervous  system — for  example,  of  the 
reflex  centres,  of  the  vasomotor  centre,  of  those  of  convulsions 
and  vomiting,  and  of  the  centres  for  the  secretion  of  the  saliva 
and  the  sweat. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  coming  into  existence ;  the 
clinicist  must  exercise  the  greatest  forbearance  ;  the  field  belongs 
first  to  the  physiologist  and  the  pharmacologist.  What  they 
have  jointly  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time  is  of  the 
highest  importance  towards  laying  the  foundations  of  a  scien- 
tific pharmacotherapy,  and  we  venture  to  look  with  the  greater 
confidence  into  the  future  since  organic  ehemistry  has  in  our 
days  turned  its  attention  more  and  more  to  questions  affecting 
practical  medicine. 

It  has  contributed  enormously  io  the  advancement  of  phar- 
macodynamics,  as  well  by  the  construction  of  new  bodies  as  by 
exhibiting  the  active  principles  of  the  older  recognised  drugs 
as  characteristic  and  definite  chemical  bodies.  To  this  extraor- 
dinary  productiveness  of  organic  ehemistry  on  the  one  band, 
and  to  the  restless  endeavours  of  pharmacologists  to  asceiiain 
the  physiological  action  of  the  new-found  substances  on  the 
other,  clinical  medicine  owes  such  a  profusion  of  new  remedies 
that  there  is  scarce  time  for  testing  them  at  the  bed-side.  And 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  scientific  phai-maco- 
therapy  !  What  a  prospect  is  spread  out  before  us  if  things  go 
on  at  their  present  pace. 

Practical  pharmacotherapy  has  become  altogether  difi"erent 
from  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  it  is  at  once  simpler  in  form 
and  richer  in  materials.  This  is  well  seen  by  comparing  the 
Order  lists  of  a  clinical  hospital  in  the  'fifties'  with  those  of 
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the  present  day.  An  entire  change  has  taken  place,  and,  as 
every  cUnical  physician  will  testify,  a  change  for  the  better. 
The  sphere  of  action  of  quinine,  digitalis,  squills,  of  the  potash 
salts  and  boracic  acid,  &c.,  has  been  explained,  and  a  long  rank 
of  new  medicaments  has  been  introduced  whose  physiological 
actions  are  well  understood  and  of  which  the  physician  of  to- 
day  can  scarcely  dispense  with  one. 

Such  are  chloral  and  bromal  hydrate,  bromide  of  potassium, 
thymol,  salicyUc  acid,  apomorphia,  physostigmin,  pilocarpin, 
amyl  nitrate,  chrysophanic  acid,  pyrogallol,  &c.  These  are  the 
achievements  of  scientific  pharmacology  in  two  or  three  decennia, 
achievements  which  outweigh  the  results  of  centuries  of  em- 
pirical  Observation  in  the  same  field. 

If  we  lastly  cast  a  glance  on  physical  therapeutics,  we  find 
here  an  entirely  new  department,  which,  though  cultivated  by 
the  exact  method  only  within  the  last  decenuium,  has  already 
proved  one  of  the  most  prodactive  fields  in  therapeutics — 
hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy,  the  mechanical  treatmeat  of 
diseases  of  the  muscles  and  joints,  of  those  of  the  air  passages, 
the  Organs  of  digestion,  urinary  organs,  &c. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  in  the  therapeutics  of  the 
future  the  physical  and  surgical  would  supersede  the  pharma- 
ceutical,  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  respectable  progress 
has  been  made  in  every  department,  and  that  especially  the 
development  of  pharmacotherapy  and  the  fair  beginning  made 
in  a  scientific  dietetotherapy  may  well  compare  with  the  pro- 
gress  attained  in  physical  and  surgical  therapeutics. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  our  honest 
medical  predecessors  by  comparing  them  with  the  investigators 
of  our  day ;  in  genius,  talent,  and  industry  they  are  akin  and 
eijually  worthy  of  honour.  What  we  possess  that  they  did  not  is 
simply  the  scientific  method  of  enquiry  which  the  empirical 
method  repressed,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  do  for  cliaical 
medicine  what  it  did  first  for  physiology.  As  pathology  dates 
its  present  form  from  the  moment  when  it  recognised  the 
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physiological  method  of  enquiry,  experiment,  as  the  only 
suflficient  method  of  research,  so  has  therapeutics,  since  it  set 
out  on  this  path,  remodelled  itself,  on  the  one  hand  testing 
by  this  Standard  its  traditional  lore  and  conquering  new 
regions  on  the  other.  No  doubt  but  pure  empiricism,  simple 
Observation,  or  by  whatever  name  one  likes  to  call  the  old 
sources  of  the  healing  art,  enriched  our  störe  of  remedies 
with  many  valuable  drugs,  but  through  the  scientific  method 
only  will  therapeutics  ever  become  a  well-grounded  or  organi- 
cally  constructed  work.  Physics  and  chemistry,  as  they  have 
been  our  teachers  in  physiology,  so  they  are  now  in  pathology 
and  therapeutics  also. 

If  therapeutics  have  as  yet  shared  in  a  less  measure  than 
pathology  and  etiology  in  the  acquisitions  that  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  mankind  has  made  by  this  method,  the  reason 
lies  in  the  greater  difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted  here. 
It  is  precisely  in  respect  of  therapeutics  that  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals  ean  seldom  be  accepted 
without  subsequent  confirmation  on  the  human  subject.  There 
are,  however,  natural  limits  to  experimentation  on  the  human 
body  itself,  and  when  even  one  can  take  this  position  the  eon- 
ditions  are  so  complicated  and  the  phenomena  so  various  that 
the  result  must  often  prove  ambiguous  and  uncertain.  Not- 
withstanding  these  difficulties,  however,  the  experimental 
method  has,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  and  observations  on  man,  already  achieved  a 
positive  basis  for  a  scientific  therapeutics  which  justifies  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

From  these  considerations  we  venture  to  assert  that  the 
pessimism  which  some  of  our  most  eminent  physicians  enter- 
tain  with  regard  to  therapeutics  is  not  to  be  defended.  In 
our  experience  practical  medicine  has  never  been  further 
removed  than  at  present  from  the  tendencies  to  a  crude  em- 
piricism which  flourished  along  with  the  therapeutic  scepti- 
cLsm  of  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years  of  our  Century.    Let  us 
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hope  that  the  scientific  method  will  never  again  be  displaced 
from  the  dominant  position  it  has  begun  to  hold  in  practical 
medicine.  A  calm,  steady  development  is  to  be  secured  only 
by  refusing  to  abandon  the  firm  basis  of  facts.  A  danger,  how- 
ever,  if  we  mistake  not,  threatens  in  this  direction  from  a  too 
speculative  tendency  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  which  has 
recently  begun  to  develop  itself  out  of  modern  theories  on  the 
causes  of  disease.  Especially  is  the  doctrine  of  the  parasitic  nature 
of  infectious  diseases,  so  attractive  to  speculative  minds,  likely  to 
be  pushed  to  the  most  extreme  consequences.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  fascinating  ciurent  will  not  carry  away  with  it  more  sober 
minds,  that  the  easy  spinning  of  hypotheses  at  the  desk  will 
not  take  the  place  of  the  more  laborious  search  after  facts  in 
the  laboratory,  and  that  system-mongering  will  not  again  seize 
the  heim.  The  past  history  of  our  science,  which  has  already 
exhibited  too  many  of  such  currents,  and  their  disastrous  conse- 
quences, will,  we  hope,  suffice  to  guard  us  against  another  relapse. 

In  conclusion  I  tiu'n  once  more  to  our  Handbook,  and  at 
the  completion  of  the  double  work  of  my  honoured  eoUeagues 
who  have  contributed  their  best  thereto,  return  them  the 
thanks  of  all  those  who  have  found  our  book  a  means  of  ex- 
tending  their  knowledge,  Clearing  their  judgment,  and  encourag- 
ing  them  in  their  special  work.  I  feel  myself  justified  in  so 
doing  not  only  from  my  position  of  an  intermediary  rather 
than  of  a  leader  in  this  illustrious  band  of  associated  specialists, 
but  also  from  the  numerous  letters  of  acknowledgment  and 
gratitude  that  I  have  received  during  the  last  ten  years  on 
account  of  our  book  from  both  medical  and  scientific  quarters. 
Unhappily  we  have  in  the  course  of  our  labours  lost  a  number 
of  our  friends,  proved  champions  of  science  and  trusty  com- 
panions  in  our  common  work.  I  need  but  name  Bartels, 
Duchek,  Friedreich,  Lebert,  Obemier,  Schüppel,  Steiner,  E. 
Veiel,  and  Wendt  to  show  what  losses  clinical  medicine  has 
sufifered  in  so  short  a  time. 
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I  cannot  omit  returning  my  special  thanks  to  one  fellow- 
labourer,  who,  tliough  nameless  in  the  book,  has  taken  a  not 
lesö  profitable  and  laborious  share  in  the  work.  I  mean  Dr. 
G-oldliorn  of  Leipzig.  He  is  the  author  of  a  niunber  of  careful 
and  accurate  indexes  to  the  separate  volumes,  which  are  s-o 
useful  for  easy  reference. 

Finally,  every  one  of  my  coUeagues  will  agree  with  me  in 
heartily  thanking  the  publishing  firm  of  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  and 
especially  the  honoured  manager  of  the  firm,  Carl  Lampe, 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  for  his  tinwearied  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
work,  and  for  the  nrbanity  with  which  he  has  at  all  times  and 
in  the  most  effective  manner  smoothed  the  way,  so  thorny  both 
to  authors  and  publishers,  in  the  execution  of  a  work  of  such 
magnitude. 

H.  voK  ZIEMSSEN. 

MUNICH,  March  1883. 
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The  phenomena  of  life  are  connected  with  tlie  constant  con- 
sumption  in  the  organism  of  matter  wliich  must  be  exactly 
compensated  for  by  nutriment  introduced  from  time  to  time  if 
the  material  Constitution  of  the  body  is  to  be  maintained. 

Under  normal  relations  the  essential  problem  of  nutrition 
consists  in  the  maintenance  of  that  state  of  bodily  equilibrium 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  demanded  of  it, 
and  which  is  attained  by  the  appropriate  combination  of  various 
forms  of  nutriment.  When,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  organism  in  disease,  the  actual  requirements 
are  found  to  be  far  more  complex  and  manifold. 

The  results  of  experience  as  to  the  influence  on  the  organism 
of  particular  kinds  of  food,  such  as  from  an  early  period  must 
have  beeu  evident  to  mankind,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
oldest  medical  practice.  Thus  among  the  ancient  Indians, 
Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  there  existed  recognised  rules  of  diet, 
which  were  partly  incorporated  with  the  religious  usages  of 
these  nations.  Tbe  practice  of  medicine  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  gave  an  Impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  dietetics  in  many 
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ways,  since  in  tlie  gymnastic  schools  as  well  as  in  the  temples 
of  the  Asklepiads  a  large  mass  of  experience  nnist  have  been 
accumulated.  The  philosophers  too,  and  Pythagoras  m  par- 
ticular,  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the  regulation  of 

^^^  But  itwaswith  Hippoki-ates,whoraised  dietetics  totheposi- 
tion  of  the  essential  and  central  feature  of  his  therapeutics, 
that  it  first  received  a  methodical  cultivation.  His  general 
maximsnolessthan  his  special  instructions  were  based  on  prac- 
tical  experience,  and  as  such  alike  possess  a  lasting  value.  He 
held  it  necessary  above  all  things  to  individualise  eachcase,  and 
to  keep  carefully  in  mind  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient. 
In  febrile  diseases  he  prescribed,  as  a  rule,  a  restricted  diet, 
but  deprecated  entire  abstinence,  and  ordered  a  inore  liberal 
supply  of  nourishment  with  failing  strength.  The  patients 
were  to  have  an  adequate  allowance  of  drink,  especially  in  the 
form  of  barley  water,  with  a  view  to  favouring  the  maturation 
and  crisis  of  the  fever,  Hippokrates  seems  to  have  avoided 
the  employment  of  roilk  in  febrile  diseases,  but  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  beneficial  action  of  wine. 

The  doctrines  regarding  the  qualities  of  the  '  elements ' 
held  by  the  successors  of  Hippokrates  gave  great  prominence 
to  dietetics,  but  in  their  hands  the  study  lost  itself  in  subtil- 
ties  and  acquired  a  piu-ely  speculative  character.  Without  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  several  alimentary  jjrinciples  they  arbi- 
trarily  enjoined  certain  combinations,  and  sought  to  remove 
hypothetical  disorders  of  the  humours  by  a  corresponding  selec- 
tion  of  foods. 

Chrysippus  of  Knidos,  who  borrowed  nearly  all  his  dietetic 
maxims  from  Pythagoras,  and  Praxagoras  of  Kos  introduced  the 
hunger  eure  and  other  forms  of  abstinence.  On  the  strength  of 
their  teaching  Erasistratus  prescribed  fasting  as  the  most  effi- 
cient  remedy  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  processes,  which  he 
held  to  be  always  dependent  on  plethora.  In  other  respects  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  care  on  his  rules  of  diet,  in  which  he 
included  also  the  preparation  of  the  food. 

Against  the  purely  speculative  tendencies  of  the  dogmatics 
the  empirical  school  called  into  existence  a  healthy  reaction, 
which  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  dietetics  in  referring  it 
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anew  to  experieDce.  Btit,  owing  to  tlieir  excessive  reliance  oii 
drugs,  tlie  empirical  physicians  contributed  little  of  a  positive 
character  to  dietetics,  although  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
number,  Heraklides  of  Tarentum,  has  left  us  a  good  medical  work 
on  the  table. 

In  Korne  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  either  no  physicians 
er  such  as  had  no  clairas  to  the  name.  A  few  dietetic  rules  and 
a  mass  of  superstitious  expedients  constituted  the  healing  art 
of  the  ancient  Eomans.  Grreek  medicine  was  transported  to 
Eome  by  Asklepias  of  Prusa,  who  in  his  System  of  niedicine 
referred  all  diseases  to  derangements  of  the  atoms  in  the  body. 
Fever  patients  for  the  first  days  of  their  illness  were  allowed 
neither  food  nor  drink,  though  later  on  a  liberal  diet  was 
enjoined,  and  the  choice  of  food  was  left  to  some  extent  to  t^e 
patient.  Asklepias  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  wine,  which  he  likened  to  the  power  of  the  gods. 

The  dietetic  maxims  of  Asklepias  gave  place  to  those  of  the 
methodie  school,  the  adherents  of  which  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  reproach  that  in  their  Instructions  they  attached  the  highest 
importance  to  reckoning  the  days  of  the  disease  and  anxiously 
proceeded  according  to  rule.  A  methodie  named  Thessalus  in- 
troduced  a  '  regeneration '  eure,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
minuteness  of  its  details,  was  devoid  of  all  rational  basis. 

In  the  writings  of  Aulus  Cornelius  Celsus  we  find  the 
dietetic  teaching  of  ancient  medicine  emancipated  from  the 
intellectual  yoke  of  Systems.  'Optimum  remedium  est  eibus 
opportune  datus.'  So  reads  an  oft-cited  apophthegm  of  this 
author.  In  febrile  diseases  he  advised  a  spare  regimen  until 
failing  strength  should  demand  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

Aret^us  of  Kappadocia  also  laid  down  in  a  truly  exemplary 
manner  the  treatment  of  all  the  more  important  forms  of 
disease.  His  directions  are  marked  not  only  by  their  appro- 
priateness  but  by  genuine  Hippocratic  simplicity.  The  use  of 
milk  was  recommended  by  him  with  great  earnestness. 

The  Hippokratic  idea  {Schöx>fung)  in  the  domain  of  dietetics 
was  adopted  by  Galen  in  his  system  of  niedicine,  although  by 
no  means  free  from  an  alloy  of  dogmatic  dietetics.  His  dietetic 
maxims  and  teaching  were  esteemed  as  authoritative  by  his 
numerous  Imitators,  but,  as  criticism  and  original  Observation 
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became  extinct,  they  necessarily  degenerated  with  the  majority 
into  empty  and  frequently  misunderstood  formul^.  _ 

At  this  period,  when  medical  science  was  fast  hastenmg  to 
decay,  there  were  but  few  writers  in  whose  works  a  smgle 
original  thoughtor  sound  Observation  on  dietetics  can  be  found. 
Among  these  few  Oribasius  and  Alexander  of  Mies  deserve 

special  mention.^  ^  , 

The  Arabian  physicians  pnrsued  the  study  of  dietetics 
with  zeal,  and  advanced  it  perhaps  more  than  they  did  any 
other  department  of  medicine ;  the  gain,  however,  was  on  the 
whole  rather  in  the  breadth  than  in  the  depth  of  the  sub- 
ject.  Generally  the  Galen o-Hippokratic  maxims  remamed  m 
force,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases.  In  hectic 
fevers  and  in  consumption  the  milk  eure  in  various  forms  was 
much  employed.  Fiuther,  we  find  in  several  Arabian  authors 
a  multitude  of  dietetic  rules  laid  down  for  all  possible  relations 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  the  most  celebrated  dietetic  work  of 
the  Arabians  contains  elaborate  disquisitions  on  all  kinds  of 
foods,  the  differences  of  which  are  determined  by  supposed  ele- 
mentary  qualities  extending  even  to  the  several  varieties  of  flesh. 

The  Salernian  school  contributed  thus  much,  that  in  the 
fresh  revival  they  gave  to  medicine  dietetics  resumed  the  in- 
fluential  position  that  it  had  enjoyed  in  antiquity.  At  the 
same  time  the  then  prevailing  scholastic  method  was  of  no 
advantage  to  the  further  development  of  medicine.  Physicians 
composed  i^rolix  dissertations  on  the  rules  of  life  of  Hippokrates 
and  Gralen,  which  in  great  part  they  knew  only  through  the 
Arabians,  and  lost  themselves  in  leamed  subtilties,  as  one  may 
see  in  the  writings  of  Grentilis  of  Foligno,  Hugo  Bencio  of 
Siena,  BartholomEeus  Montagna,  Mercurialis,  &c. 

These  for  the  most  part  worthless  efforts  will  explain  how  it 
was  that  Petrarca  broke  out  in  indignation  on  the.subject  when 
he  exclaimed,  '  A  veritable  tyranny  has  arisen  out  of  dietetics, 
through  which  physicians  arrogate  a  control  in  days  of  health 
nearly  as  great  as  that  they  exert  over  the  sick  entrusted  to 

'  In  the  fifth  Century  a  physician  of  Constantinople  namecl  Jacob,  thougli 
probably  a  charlatan,  achieved  no  small  reputation  in  consequence  of  Iiis 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases  by  a  meagre  and  watery  diet,  whence  he  received 
the  name  of  Psychrestus. 
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their  care.  History,  liowever,  teaches  us  that  the  Eomans  for 
Over  half  a  miUennium  knew  how  to  live  and  to  be  healthy 
without  any  dietetic  prescriptions.  He  who  surrenders  himself 
entirely  to  the  dietetic  riües  of  the  physicians  will  never  be 
well,  and  if  this  dieting  is  already  iU-suited  to  the  healthy 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  the  sick  ? ' 

The  scholastic  method  was  not  altogether  set  aside  by  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  medicine  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was, 
however,  no  small  advantage  that  recourse  was  once  more  had 
to  the  original.  Among  the  Hippokratics  who  foUowed  out 
the  Koan  counsels  for  the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  master  Jodocus  Lommius  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  revolution  in  medicine,  which  in  the  sixteenth  Century 
overthrew  the  edifice  of  Galen  after  it  had  stood  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  opened  up  indeed  new  intellectual 
paths,  but  led  only  to  various  one-sided  and  fanatical  Systems, 
that  not  only  neglected  dietetics  but  left  its  bearing  on  thera- 
peutics  altogether  out  of  sight. 

The  ideas  of  the  latro-chemists  and  latro-physicists  gave  a 
real  impulse  to  the  physiology  of  nutrition  and  metabolism,  but 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  remained  for  a  long  time  in- 
sufficient  for  founding  thereon  a  rational  dietary  of  disease. 
Any  attempt,  notwithstanding,  could  only  end  in  errors  of  all 
kinds,  whence  many  higbly  intelligent  theoretics  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  remain  true  to  the  Hippokratic  rules  of  life 
and  to  empirical  Observation. 

The  high  value  of  dietetics  as  an  aid  to  therapeutics  was 
brought  anew  to  light  by  that  great  practical  physician  Syden- 
ham.  The  regulation  of  diet  formed  with  him  not  seldom  the 
sole  and  almost  always  an  important  factor  in  the  eure  of  disease. 

In  this  respect  we  need  not  hesitate  to  class  with  him  the 
most  influential  and  conspicuous  systematics  of  that  time, 
especially  Boerhaave  and  Fr.  Hoffmann. 

The  System  of  the  Englishman  J.  Brown  exerted  a  some- 
what  retrograde  influence  on  the  principles  of  diet  in  disease, 
since  he  insisted  in  '  sthenic '  diseases  on  limiting  the  supply 
of  stimulants,  under  which  he  included  every  kind  of  flesh 
food  as  well  as  condiments  a.nd  alcoholic  drinks.    In  sthenic 
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pyrexiaespeciaUy  he  allowed  nothing  nutritious,  on  the  ground 
that  the  fever  would  be  intensified  thereby. 

Broussais  went  even  further,  and  under  the  despotism  of 
'  gastro-enteritis '  hunger  eures  rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereigu 
remedies.  Only  in  the  case  of  extreme  weakness  was  any 
nutritious  or  easily  absorbed  diet  prescribed.  This  withhold- 
ing  of  nourishment  was  carried  out  by  his  zealous  disciples 
with  even  more  rigour  and  thoroughness  than  by  Broussais 
himself,  especially  by  Bouillaud,  and  many  patients  must  have 
been  sacrificed  to  his  System. 

The  ill  consequences  of  such  a  one-sided  and  extreme  method 
could  not  long  remain  unrecognised,  although  in  particuhxr 
cases  it  survived  to  more  recent  times.  With  an  extending 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  nutrition  in  a  state  of  health  other 
views  on  nutrition  in  disease  were  little  by  little  opened  up ; 
the  researches  especially  of  Chossat  on  inanition,  and  the  ex- 
perience  of  Graves  and  others  as  to  the  advantages  of  an  intel- 
ligent administration  of  nourishment  in  disease,  put  a  check  to 
the  extreme  withholding  of  food. 


THE  AIMS  OF  DIETETICS  IN  DISEASE  AND  OF 
DIETETIC  METHODS  OF  TKEATMENT. 

The  several  problems  presenting  themselves  in  the  dieting 
of  the  sick  were  recognised  by  the  ancients  and  partly  solved  by 
them,  so  fax,  that  is,  as  could  be  done  with  the  help  of  experi- 
ence  alone.  At  all  times,  however,  theoretical  preconceptions 
have  greatly  influenced  the  practical  treatment  of  disease,  so 
that  the  very  fundamentals  of  dietetics  have  undergone  many 
changes,  being  accommodated  to  the  Systems  in  vogue  for  the 
time  being. 

The  scientific  basis  of  a  system  of  rational  dietetics  could 
not  be  laid  until  the  first  principles  at  least  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  metabolism  in  the  human  body  under  normal 
and  under  pathological  conditions  were  known.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  we  should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
Komposition  of  foods  and  of  the  part  played  by  each  alimentary 
principle  in  the  organism.    These  requirements  are  now  to  a 
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great  extent  fiüfilled,  tlianks  to  the  strides  which  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  has  made  since  Lavoisier 
and  Magendie,  and  even  more  since  J.  v.  Liebig.  Still,  how- 
ever,  there  remain  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  digestion 
and  metabolism  in  the  several  forms  of  disease,  and  especially 
as  to  the  action  of  particular  articles  of  food  and  food  stuffs  in 
each.  Experience  is  not  equal  to  the  Solution  of  these  problems 
in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  recourse  must  be  had  on  a  far  larger 
Scale  than  hitherto  to  experiments,  experiments  in  that  dnec- 
tion  especially  which  von  Voit  and  von  Pettenkofer  have  opened 
up  for  the  healthy  and  diseased  organism  alike,  and  abeady 
with  great  success. 

In  the  normal  organism  material  efFects  are  brought  about 
by  the  ingestion  of  nourishment,  which  assume  various  charac- 
ters,  according  to  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food  taken 
into  the  body  and  also  according  to  the  proportion  which  the 
several  food  stuffs  bear  to  one  another ;  the  actual  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  body  at  the  time  has  also  a  considerable  influ- 
ence.  The  like  is  true  of  the  diseased  organism,  and  the  ideal 
]Droblem  of  dietetics  in  disease  would  consist  in  being  able  to 
indicate  for  each  individual  case  the  food  which  in  prescribed 
quantity  and  in  definite  combinations  of  the  several  principles 
should  bring  about  in  the  body  precisely  those  effects  which 
appear  to  be  called  for  in  respect  of  the  particular  phase  of  the 
disease.  In  practice,  however,  the  matter  takes  a  very  different 
form,  since  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  introduce  the  kind 
of  nourishment  desired,  or,  if  introduced,  for  the  organism  to 
utilise  it.  » 

Thus  there  are  a  great  number  of  pathological  processes 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capability  of  taking  food,  diges- 
tion, and  absorption  are  more  or  less  impaired,  while  on  the 
other  the  waste  of  the  tissues  may  be  increased.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  the  reception  of  nutriment 
should  keep  pace  with  the  waste,  for  nourishment  would  require 
to  be  introduced  in  such  amount  or  in  forms  so  ill  adapted  ta 
the  powers  of  the  organism  that  much  of  it  would  never  enter 
the  nutrient  currents  and  might  lead  to  other  and  injm-ious 
consequences.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  acute  febrile  pro- 
cesses, but  very  similar  conditions  may  be  met  with  in  non- 
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febrile  diseases  when  they  involve  any  material  changes  in  the 
orffans  of  digestion. 

Under  such  circiimstances  the  withholdmg  or  restraction  of 
nourishment  becomes  necessary  until  the  disease  has  run  its 
course,  when  the  entire  process  of  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
equilibrium  has  to  be  begun  anew.  When  we  have  to  deal  not 
with  an  entire  withholding,  but  with  a  restriction  of  food— a 
careful  selection  of  the  particular  kinds  being  as  a  rule  de- 
manded— we  have  to  consider  how  we  may  best  make  good  the 
waste  of  body  substance,  at  least  in  part,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  about  special  effects  in  the  body  by  means  of  the  matters 
introduced.  This  last-named  object  is  effected  not  only  by  the 
foods  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  bnt  also  by  the  so-called 
'  accessory  foods,'  stimulants,  &c.  The  various  articles  of  food 
must,  too,  be  given  in  such  forms  as  shall  not  present  any 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  digestion  and  absorption. 

The  withholding  or  restriction  of  food  must  never  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  advantages  aimed  at  shall  be  outweighed  by  the 
dangers  which  prolonged  inanition  and  wasting  would  entail. 
Especially  in  diseases  of  long  duration  must  one  be  on  one's 
guard  that  the  waste  of  the  materials  of  the  body  do  not 
reach  an  alarmicg  height  without  a  timely  and  at  least  a 
partial  replacement  being  effected.  Besides  the  mere  duration 
of  the  morbid  process  individual  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  each  case,  especially  those  of  age,  the 
previous  state  of  nutrition,  and,  lastly,  the  capabilities  of  the 
Organs  of  most  vital  importance,  since  the  consequent  inanition 
is  directly  influenced  by  these  circumstances.  In  this  respect 
the  maxims  laid  down  by  Hippokrates  for  the  management  of 
fever  cases  are  still  as  valid  to-day  as  ever. 

In  other  cases  it  appears  desirable  that  the  body  should 
be  maintained  in  its  normal  state  of  equilibrium.  This  demand 
involves  no  difficulty  so  long  as  the  general  condition  and  the 
nutritive  processes  in  the  individual  in  question  do  not  mate- 
rially  deviate  from  the  normal.  The  requirements  of  nutrition 
are,  then,  the  same  as  in  a  state  of  health.  It  may,  however^ 
happen  that  the  processes  of  disintegration  in  the  body  are 
being  carried  on  in  an  abnormal  manner,  or  that  the  ingestion 
and  utilisation  of  nutriment  are  beset  with  unusual  difficulties. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  which  are  mostly  met  with  in 
■chronic  diseases,  if  we  would  prevent  the  loss  of  body  substance 
we  must  on  the  one  band  adapt  the  nourishment  to  the  special 
demands  of  the  processes  of  disintegration,  and  on  the  other 
supply  it  in  such  a  form  as  sha.ll  obviate  the  hindrances  to  its 
ingestion.  Thus  it  happens  that  one  may  have  recourse  to  ways 
and  meaus  which  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  nourish- 
ment under  normal  conditions  (artihcial  feeding).  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  always  entirely  pre- 
vent this  loss  of  body  weight,  and  one  must  be  content  to  keep 
it  within  moderate  limits.  In  by  far  the  largest  group  of  cases 
the  problem  of  nourishment  consists  in  bringing  about  some 
change  in  the  material  Constitution  of  the  organism.  As  a  rule 
this  will  relate  to  the  restoration  of  those  constituents  of  the 
body  which  have  been  lost  through  disease  or  some  unfavourable 
external  influences.  In  other  cases  it  is  some  faulty  condition 
of  nutrition  produced  by  an  unfavourable  habit,  and  in  part  a 
manifestation  of  an  unhealthy  Constitution  of  body.  In  all 
these  circumstances  a  restitution  of  the  constituents  of  the 
body  appears  desirable,  with  a  view  to  rendei-ing  the  organism 
more  capable  of  activity  and  resistance ;  and,  lastly,  there  are 
pathological  processes,  for  the  completion  and  reparation  of 
which  an  improved  nutrition  is  absolutely  requisite. 

In  other  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  not  a 
restitution  but  a  reduction  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  or  a 
diminution  of  some  one  of  its  component  parts,  that  is  desired, 
either  because  these  have  accumulated  in  excessive  amount  or 
because  in  this  way  a  favourable  influence  may  be  exerted  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  as,  for  example,  by  the  removal  of  morbid 
products.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence  of  the  disease,  but  rather  to  be  intentionally  induced 
with  a  view  to  its  eure. 

The  capacity  of  the  body  for  the  exercise  of  function  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  material  for  metabolism,  But  for  the  working  off  of  this 
material  a  certain  amount  of  activity  is  required.  There  is 
therefore  for  each  individual  a  maximum  limit,  beyond  which 
the  supply  of  nutriment  cannot  be  carried  without  injmy. 
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There  are,  too,  states  of  tlie  body  which  render  it  incapable 
of  much  internal  work,  and  in  such  it  appears  expedient  to 
maintain  the  bodily  equilibrium  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  nutriment.  In  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  it  not  unfre- 
qiiently  happens  that  metabolism  is  conducted  more  slowly 
than  xisual,  the  products  of  an  incomplete  oxidation  accumu- 
lating  in  the  system  if  the  supply  of  nutriment  exceed  a  certain 
quantity;  our  knowledge,  however,  of  such  abnormal  meta- 
bolism is  still  scanty.  This  much  we  do  know  for  certain,  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  elimination  of  waste 
products  is  impaired,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  too  it 
would  appear  that  the  supply  should  be  restricted  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  design  of  altering  the  general  nutrition  of  the  organism 
may  often  be  realised  by  the  preponderating  employment  of 
particular  articles  of  food  or  food  stuffs.  If  the  idea  of  a  process 
of  regeneration  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body  be  involved 
in  these  dietetic  or  metabolic  methods  of  treatment,  the 
human  body  should  in  course  of  .time  be  materially  altered 
both  as  regards  its  constituents  and  their  properties.  This 
notion,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  found  a  certain  confirma- 
tion  in  the  teaching  of  Liebig,  according  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  so-called  plastic  materials  in  the  food  was  employed  in  the 
building  up  of  the  tissues.  On  the  strength  of  these  considera- 
tions  it  was  believed  that  by  aceelerating  tissue  change  one 
could  in  a  short  time  efifect  a  regeneration  of  the  entire  body. 

But  the  facts  established  by  Voit  show  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  food  are  destroyed  in 
the  body  without  having  previously  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  tissues.  We  must  also  admit,  on  the  cellular  doctrine, 
that  the  properties  of  the  living  cells,  in  which  those  descended 
from  them  share,  are  not  essentially  altered  by  the  fact  of  more 
or  less  material  being  offered  to  them  for  metabolism.  This  can 
occur  only  when,  by  a  particular  diet,  an  alteration  is  brought 
about  in  the  material  composition  of  a  tissue,  by  which  its  func- 
tional  activity  and  its  power  of  resistance  must  together  be 
affected.' 

•  On  tlie  general  considerations  that  present  themselves  in  the  dietino-  of 
the  Sick  compare  also  Fr.  Renk,  On  the  Dietary  in  the  City  Hosjntal  at  Mnnich. 
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The  success  of  the  several  dietetic  methods  of  treatment  is 
assuredly  not  to  be  sought  always  and  exclusively  in  a  reduc- 
tion  or  acceleration  of  metabolism,  nor  in  the  retention  or 
elimination  of  the  substances  composing  the  body,  since  a 
particnlar  dietary  may  exert  great  influence  on  the  appetite, 
digestion,  action  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  on  the  general 
feelings.  Besides,  other  conditions,  enjoined  at  the  same  time, 
as  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  emancipation  from  work  and 
care,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  supply  of  nonrishment  to  the  sick  must  then  be  so 
regulated,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  that  the 
nutrient  matters  may  be  absorbed  without  deranging  the 
Organs  of  digestion,  and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  set  up  in 
the  orgarjism  such  actions  as  appear  consistent  with  the  con- 
dition  of  health  for  the  time  being.  Thus  the  Sensation  of 
hunger,  by  which  under  normal  conditions  the  ingestion  of  food 
is  regulated  more  than  by  anything  eise,  though  still  an  im- 
portant  indication,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  the  sole  guido, 
since  it  may  be  entirely  absent  or  be  abnormally  expressed  in 
other  directions. 

The  qualitative  requirements  relate  chiefly  to  a  right  choice 
of  the  various  foods  and  to  the  form  in  which  they  shall  be 
presented,  and  here  we  must  not  merely  take  into  account 
their  composition,  their  fluid  or  solid  state,  &c,,  but  that  they 
shall  be  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  taste  and  the  other 
senses.  The  importance  of  stimulants  and  condiments  is  to 
be  rated  far  higher  in  many  conditions  of  disease  than  in 
health. 

The  quantity  of  nourishment  to  be  administered  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  estimated  easily  enough  without  taking  ac- 
coimt  of  weight  and  mass.  In  practice  it  is  perfectly  sufficient 
to  know  in  what  proportion  the  several  alimentary  principles 
are  contained  in  each  of  the  usual  articles  of  food  to  be  able  to 
give  directions  suflSciently  exact  for  the  purpose.  It  is  often 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  sure  that  at  each  meal  time 
only  a  small  quantity  of  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In 
such  cases  the  maxim  '  Little  and  often '  becomes  applicable. 
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The  human  body  consists  mainly  of  albuminoid  substances  and 
their  derivatives,  together  with  fat,  water,  and  mineral  matters 
or  ash.  A  certain  proportion  of  its  constituents  is  constantly 
being  removed  from  the  body  by  tbe  processes  of  metabolism.  To 
make  up  for  this  loss  is  tlie  function  of  nutriment,  v^hich.  consists 
of  various  products  of  tlie  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  which 
we  call  foods. 

Foods  are  very  various  mixtures  of  several  chemical  Com- 
pounds, but  those  only  of  their  constituents  that  are  in  a  con- 
dition  to  replace  or  to  increase  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  the  body,  or  to  check  the  elimination  of  the 
same,  are  actual  aliments.  As  such  we  regard  especially  the 
albuminoids  and  gelatine,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  water  and 
salts.    None  of  these  alone  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  human 

'  [It  is  most  unfortunate  thatwe  have  no  English  word  which  can  be  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Gcnnssmittel,  coniprising  all  those  substances 
the  primary  if  not  the  sole  value  of  which  consists  in  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions  they  excite  in  and  thi-ough  the  nerves  of  special  sense  and  the  central 
nervons  Organs,  their  nutritive  properties,  if  any,  being  secondaiy  and  non- 
essential.  They  include  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  vinegai-,  condiments  and  spices, 
Salt  and  sugar,  so  far  as  used  for  flavouring.  Etymologically  '  stimulants ' 
would  not  be  inappropriate  wäre  it  not  already  conventionally  restricted  to 
alcoholic  drinks.  '  Accessory  foods  '  is  a  clumsy  paraphrase,  and  '  luxmies  ' 
scarcely  conveys  the  true  idea,  for  though  they  ai-e,  as  the  German  Gemiss- 
mittel  implies,_  means  of  enjoynient,  they  are  in  some  form  or  other  indis- 
pensable to  the  appetite. — Translator.] 

The  value  of  the  several  food  stuffs  can  only  be  briefly  considered  in  the 
division  of  this  book  which  treats  of  the  feeding  of  the  sick  and  of  dietetio 
raethods  of  treatment.  A  füll  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  the 
discussion  of  disputed  questions  would  Stretch  the  chapter  on  the  value  of  the 
several  food  stuffs  far  beyond  the  limits  permitted  by  the  aims  of  the  book 
before  us. 
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being,  but  each  of  them  has  a  particular  value  in  nutrition,  and 
only  by  an  appropriate  combination  of  them  all  will  the  desired 
material  results  be  attained. 

Besides  these  foods  proper  manldnd  employ  many  sub- 
stances  which,  thougli  they  cannot  serve  for  the  repair  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body,  seem  none  the  less  necessary  to  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions  of  the  organism.  These  act  on  the  several  regions  of  the 
nervous  System,  partly  in  a  direct  manner  and  partly  through 
the  intervention  of  the  organs  of  taste,  and  are  described  as 
stimulants  or  condiments  (GenussmitteV). 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  articles  of  food  the  several 
food  stuffs  are  far  from  being  contained  in  due  proportions, 
some  being  present  only  in  small  amounts,  while  on  the 
other  hand  some  are  in  excess.  The  single  articles  of  food 
are  therefore  as  a  rule  insufficient  for  nutrition,  or  they  must 
be  taken  in  very  large  amount  if  the  body  is  for  long  to  main- 
tain  its  condition  of  equilibrium.  An  adequate  diet  always 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  articles  of  food  in  which  albu- 
men,  fat,  carbohydrates,  water,  and  mineral  matters,  together 
with  the  necessary  relishes,  &c.,  must  be  contained  in  suitable 
proportions. 

In  all  questions  of  nutrition  it  is  necessary  accurately  to  distin- 
guish  between  nutriment,  articles  of  food,  food  stuflfs,  and  stimulants, 
&c.  {Nahrung,  Nahrungsmittel,  Nahrungsstoff,  and  Genussmittel),  in 
the  above  sense,  derived  from  the  definitions  laid  down  by  Voit,  since 
countless  misapprehensions  cannot  but  follow  if  these  expressions  are 
arbitrarily  used.  In  dietetic  treatises  especially  must  one  observe  a 
precise  mode  of  expression,  and  never  on  any  account  employ  such 
terms  as  give  only  a  vague  or  a  positively  incorrect  representation  of 
the  value  of  the  substances  under  consideration.  The  expressions 
which  are  still  to  a  great  extent  in  common  use  refer  either  to  the 
mere  source  of  the  articles  of  food  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
doms  respectively,  to  their  external  marks,  their  containing  sapid 
substances,  and  so  forth,  or  they  are  derived  from  certain  and  in 
part  only  conjectural  actions  of  the  same  on  the  body,  without  the 
necessary  regard  to  their  chemical  composition  or  physical  effects. 
One  must  not  content  one's  seif  with  distinguishing  between  au 
animal  and  a  vegetable  diet,  still  less  with  speaking  of  a  light,  an 
unirritating,  and  a  strengthening  diet,  of  strong  broths,  and  so  on. 
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A  definite  hypothesis  as  to  the  value  of  the  several  food 
stuffs  in  the  economy  was  first  formulated  by  Liebig  when  he 
determined  from  the  composition  of  the  animal  body  what  sub- 
stances  must  be  contained  in  the  food ;  and,  since  the  proteids 
appeared  as  the  most  important  constituents  of  nearly  all  the 
Organs,  he  ascribed  to  the  albuminates  a  prominent  röle  in 
nutrition. 

Liebig  further  recognised  in  the  proeesses  of  metabolism 
the  only  source  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  organs, 
and  assumed  that  the  exercise  of  the  same  involved  the  con- 
sumption  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  proteids  out  of 
which  they  were  built.  According  to  this  theory  the  albu- 
minoid  constituents  of  the  food  were  applied  solely  to  the 
repair  of  the  organs  used  up  in  work,  whence  they  were  distin- 
guished  as  the  plastic  elements  of  the  food  in  Opposition  to  the 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  which,  supposed  to  serve  merely  for  the 
evolution  of  heat,  were  on  that  account  called  the  '  respiratory 
elements.'  Consequently  the  albuminates  were  considered  as 
exclusively  the  nutritive  substances,  and  a  nutritious  diet  and 
one  rieh  in  albumen  became  convertible  terms.  • 

The  eflfects  of  the  several  food  stufifs  in  the  body  can  be 
studied  only  when  one  knows  the  influence  which  they  exert  on 
metabolism.  Thus  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  observa- 
tions  that  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  essen- 
tially  independent  of  the  albuminoids  contained  in  the  food. 
This  faßt  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  the 
collective  albuminoid  constituents  are  wholly  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  tissues  used  up  in  work.  To  avoid  the  contra- 
diction  between  the  results  of  Observation  and  the  supposition, 
then  held  to  be  irrefragable,  that  a  corresponding  portion  of 
an  Organ  was  destroyed  in  work,  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
'  Luxusconsronption  '  was  proposed.  According  to  this  theory 
the  albumen  in  the  food  replaced  the  loss  of  the  albumen 
which  the  organs  suffered  in  work.  If,  however,  albumen  were 
present  in  excess  in  the  food  it  underwent  immediate  combustion 
in  the  blood,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  could  so  fai-  replace 
the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  The  measure  of  the  albumen 
which  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  the  food  was  sought  in 
the  extent  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  absolute  starvation. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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The  theory  of  Luxusconaiimjjtion  was  demolished  by  tlie 
evidence  first  brought  forward  by  Voit  that  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism  is  not  influenced  by  the  functional  activity  of  the  organ- 
isin.  It  lias  once  been  shown  that  the  quautity  of  albuminoids 
which  a  starving  organism  consumes  is  not  enough  for  the  con- 
tinuous  maintenance  of  life  even  if  a  sufißcient  amount  of  fat 
and  carbohydrates  be  added.  From  a  consideration  of  these 
facts  it  was  clear  that  the  theories  as  to  the  source  of  muscular 
power,  the  conditions  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  the  body, 
and  the  value  of  the  albuminoids  in  nutrition  must  all  undergo 
a  complete  revolution. 

Voit  showed  conclusively  from  numerous  observations  that 
the  albuminoid  substances  in  the  body  undergo  metabolism  in 
dififerent  degrees  according  as  they  are  formed  into  cellulai- 
structures  or  remain  in  Solution,  forming  a  principal  constituent 
of  the  fluids  which,  constantly  circulating  as  nutrient  material 
through  the  li\äng  organs,  are  perpetually  renewed  by  the  act 
of  nutrition.  Under  normal  conditions  only  a  comparatively 
small  loss  through  metabolism  occurs  in  the  albuminous 
material  of  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  organs  is  built  up, 
while  the  albuminates  contained  in  the  interstitial  circulating 
fluids  undergo  rapid  and  extensive  processes  of  Splitting  up 
through  the  action  (  Wechsehüirhung')  of  the  cellular  structures. 

Certain  phenomena  presented  by  albuminous  metabolism  in 
fasting  force  us  to  accept  the  position  that  the  greater  parfc  of  the 
albuminates  which  are  daily  subjected  to  metabolism  in  the  body 
is  taken  from  the  circulating  fluids  and  not  derived  from  the 
structures  of  the  organs  themselves.  If,  for  example,  an  animal 
be  deprived  of  food,  the  albuminous  metabolism  in  the  earlier  period 
of  starvation  manifests  itself  diöerently  according  as  albumen  has 
been  previously  supplied  in  the  food  in  large  or  small  amount.  Thus 
Voit  observed  in  a  dog  an  elimination  of  sixty  grammes  of  urea  on 
the  first  day  of  abstinence  foUowing  on  a  liberal  flesh  diet,  whüe  the 
same  animal  after  a  diet  poor  in  albumen  excreted  only  fourteen 
grammes  of  urea  on  the  first  day  of  abstinence. 

With  prolonged  starvation  those  initial  differences  in  albunlinous 
metabohsm  which  are  dependent  on  the  previous  supply  of  albumen 
disappear,  for  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  metabohsm  in  animals  pre- 
viously liberally  supplied  with  albumen  soon  sinks  to  the  lower  point 
observed  in  those  which  had  been  poorly  fed.    In  the  animals  the 
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subjects  of  tlie  experiments  above  mentioned  the  elimination  of  urea 
after  a  previously  ample  provision  of  meat  sank  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days'  abstinence  from  sixty  to  twelve  grammes,  and  then  re- 
mained  almost  stationary  for  a  long  time.  This  rapid  and  remarkable 
diminution  of  albuminous  metabolism  during  the  early  period  of 
abstinence  bore  throughout  no  relation  to  the  loss  of  body  weight, 
for  this  feil  at  first  much  slower  than  the  amount  of  metabolism, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  afterwards, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  total  mass  of  the  body. 

If  an  animal  after  a  previous  liberal  meat  diet  metabolises  on  the 
first  day  of  abstinence  five  times  the  qnantity  of  albumen  that  it  does 
a  few  days  later,  while  the  body  weight  has  obviously  not  been  reduced 
at  the  same  rate,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  on  the 
fii'st  day  of  fasting  a  considerable  amount  of  circulating  albumen  is  still 
present  from  the  previous  feeding,  and  that  this  undez-goes  metabolism 
more  quickly  than  the  albumen  of  the  organs.  But  the  stock  of  the 
former  is  soon  exhausted,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  albumen 
of  the  Organs,  metabolised  with  difficulty,  must  serve  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  vital  processes,  when  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism speedily  decreases.  After  a  previous  diet  poor  in  albumen  an 
animal  possesses  at  the  beginning  of  its  fast  no  considei-able  stock  of 
circulating  albumen,  and  consequently  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
its  case  from  the  commencement  which  in  others  well  provided  with 
albumen  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  after  several  days  of 
abstinence.  The  animal  lives  from  the  first  by  the  consumption  of 
its  own  Organs,  and  so  manifests  throughout  a  low  excretion  of  urea. 

Again,  a  series  of  observations  on  albuminous  metabolism  during 
the  administration  of  food  support  the  view  of  an  unequal  participa- 
tion  in  the  metabolic  processes  by  the  circulating  and  organic  albumen. 
Lastly,  for  a  fm^ther  proof  J.  Forster  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that 
while  in  transfusion  blood  of  the  same  species  remains  for  a  long  time 
unmetabolised,  albuminous  Solutions  injected  into  the  blood-vessels 
undergo  immediate  metabolism.' 

The  stability  of  organic  albumen  is  subject  to  Variation  under 
the  influence  of  pathological  processes.  Thus  we  know  that  in  all 
febrile  states  albuminous  metabolism  undergoes  an  abnormal 
acceleration,  and  certain  poisons,  especially  phosphorus,  act  in  like 
manner.  We  must  admit  that  under  pathological  conditions  the 
normal  connections  of  the  constituents  of  organs  are  loosened,  so  that 
a  certain  amount  of  the  proteids  is  liberated  from  the  cellular  tissues 
and  submitted  to  metabolism.    Doubtless  through  the  consideration 

■  See  the  chapter  on  '  Transfusion '  in  this  Sandbook,  vol.  i.  2,  3. 
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that  under  pathological  conditiona  the  organic  albumen  may  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  brought  -within  reach  of  metabolism,  the  import  of  an 
abnormal  increase  in  the  disintegration  of  albumen  (as  shown  hj  the 
excretion  of  lu'ea  and  uiic  acid)  is  rendered  easier  of  apprehension. 

The  fact  already  mentioned  that  albuminous  metabolism  in 
the  body  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  ingestion  of 
albumen  accords  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  mainly  the 
circulating  albumen  that  under  normal  circumstances  is  sub- 
mitted  to  metabolism.  One  has  but  to  imagine  that  the  albu- 
minates  dissolved  in  the  intestines  mingle  after  absorption  with 
those  already  present  in  the  fluids,  and  circulate  with  them 
through  the  organs,  while  through  the  action  thereon  of  the 
cellular  tissues  a  great  part  undergoes  certain  splitting-up  pro- 
cesses  without  having  previously  served  any  plastic  pm'poses, 
Each  accession  of  albumen  induces  an  acceleration  of  albu- 
minous metabolism,  since  this  goes  on  more  actively  as  more 
circulating  albumen  bathes  the  cells. 

The  supply  of  albumen,  as  Voit  has  pointed  out,  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  determinant  of  albuminous  metabolism,  this 
being  in  a  far  greater  degree  influenced  by  the  previous  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  organism  in  question.  Each  ingestion 
of  albuminates  must  produce  some  alteration  in  the  albu- 
minous constituents  of  the  body,  while  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating  albumen  will  be  directly  increased.  This  shortly  interacts 
with  the  cellular  tissues  and  is  thereby  in  great  part  metabolised : 
the  State  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues  Stands  in  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  nutrient  materials  supplied  to  it. 

If  day  after  day  a  like  amount  of  albuminous  matters  be 
ingested  with  the  food  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues  will 
remain  unchanged,  just  so  much  albumen  being  metabolised  as 
is  contained  in  the  food.  But  if  the  ingestion  of  albumen  be 
augmented,  then  on  the  one  band  we  find  an  accelerated  meta- 
bolism, and  on  the  other  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen  retained 
in  the  organs  and  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  mass  of  the 
body.  The  storage  of  albuminous  materials  in  the  body  con- 
tinues,  however,  to  take  place  only  until  the  state  of  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  becomes  accommodated  to  the  increased  inges- 
tion ;  a  condition  of  equilibrium  then  succeeds,  in  which  the 
income  and  expenditure  exactly  cover  one  another.    In  like 
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manner  the  organism  possesses  the  power  of  adapting  its  albu- 
minous  composition  and  rate  of  metabolism  to  a  reduced  supply 
of  albumen. 

Obviously  an  upper  and  lower  limit  exist  to  the  amount  of  albu- 
men in  the  food  with  which  an  animal  can  maintain  a  constant 
weight.  Too  large  a  mass  of  albuminates  will  not  be  capable  of  appro- 
priation  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  while  with  too  little  albumen 
in  the  food  the  body  continues  to  yield  it  from  its  own  organs  until 
finally  death  foUows  through  deficiency  of  albumen. 

The  activity  of  albiiminous  metabolism  is  dependent  in 
normal  conditions  on  the  ingestion  of  nutriment  on  the  one 
band  and  on  the  previous  state  of  nutrition  of  the  organism 
on  the  other ;  the  latter  indeed  determines  whether  a  given 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  food  exactly  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  body  or  not,  or  whether  there  will  finally  remain  an  ex- 
cess  present  in  the  organism.  In  this  way  one  can  explain  the 
Observation  that  the  same  amount  of  albumen  in  the  food 
produces  quite  different  results  in  one  and  the  same  individual, 
acoording  to  the  different  states  of  nutrition  in  which  the 
organism  happens  to  be  at  the  time.  The  same  amount  of 
albiunen  that  in  an  emaciated  convalescent  produced  an  acces- 
sion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  may  an  other  time  beinsufficient 
to  maintain  the  same  man  in  good  condition. 

Albuminous  metabolism  in  the  bodies  of  animals  may  be 
indeed  considerably  modified  by  the  use  of  other  food  stuffs, 
but  can  never  be  entirely  suspended.  Thus  during  the  exclu- 
sive  administration  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  neaxly  as  much 
albumen  is  used  up  as  in  absolute  fasting,  and  even  gelatinous 
substances  are  never  capable  of  entirely  preveuting  the  removal 
of  albumen  from  the  body.  Albumen  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  sustaining  the  vital  processes,  and  is  capable  of  being  replaced 
by  the  other  food  stuffs  only  to  a  certain  point ;  it  exerts  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  energy  of  the  metabolic  processes, 
aince  it  easily  undergoes  a  Splitting  up  in  the  nutrient  fluids 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  living  cells  to  break  up 
other  matters  in  larger  quantities.  The  fvmctional  activity  of 
the  organism  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  food. 
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Albumen  is  the  only  food  stnfF  which  in  the  pre«ence  of  water 
and  the  constituents  of  the  a.h  can  of  it.self  alone  suppov  tl  e  vtal 
processes.  It  can  thus  completely  replace  the  &ts  and  cL.bohyd  Jt  7 
while  the  reverse  is  not  the  case.  At  the  same  time  pure  flesh  t 
not  a  smtable  diet  for  mankind,  because  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
it  would  be  required  to  malntain  the  Constitution  of  the  bodv 

An  adult  man  who  with  a  mixed  diet  excretes  250  grammes  of 
carbon  and  18  grammes  of  nitrogen  would  require,  in  order  to  cover 
expenditure  of  carbon  Compounds,  over  2,000  grammes  of  pure  flesh 
contaming  no  less  than  12-5  per  cent.  of  nitrogen.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen,  on  the  other  band,  contained  in  the  expenditure  would  be 
tully  met  by  500  grammes  of  flesh,  with  a  percentage  of  3-4  of 
nitrogen. 

One  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  a  supply  of  albumen  above 
what  IS  just  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  is  superfluous 
{Luxus),  for  the  functional  activity  and  resisting  power  of  the  organism 
seem  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply 
of  albumen. 

The  Vahle  of  Peptones.—The  albuminous  matters  contained 
in  our  food  must  as  a  rule  be  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  Solution 
by  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  before  they  can  be  absorbed. 
But,  since  it  is  very  often  desirable  in  pathological  conditions  to 
call  the  digestive  functions  into  play  as  little  as  possible,  pep- 
tone,  a  product  of  the  digestion  of  albumen,  first  suggested  by 
Meissner,  has  recently  been  extensively  employed  as  an  albu- 
minous aliment  instead  of  the  insoluble  albumen.  Thus  the 
question,  much  discussed  of  late,  whether  peptone  can  fulfil  all 
the  functions  of  albuminous  substances  in  the  body,  or  whether 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  unaltered  albumen  is  always  necessary, 
has  acquired  in  some  degree  a  practical  significance. 

After  the  discovery  of  peptone  it  was  generally  held  that 
all  the  albumen  in  the  food  must  be  peptonised  before  absoi-p- 
tion,  in  order  that  after  absorption  it  might  again  be  reconverted 
into  that  modification  of  albumen  which  is  coagulable  by  boiling 
heat.  Against  this  view  Brücke  has  brought  forward  a  series 
of  arguments,  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  only  albumen 
taken  in  unaltered  can  serve  for  building  up  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  while  peptone  is  not  reconverted  into  ordinary  albumen, 
and  Diaconow  has  also  asserted  the  same.  Voit  and  I  have  in 
like  manner  shown  proofs  that  dissolved  albuminates  are  ab- 
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sorbed  witliout  being  transformed  into  peptone,  and  Eichhorst, 
Czerny,  and  Latschenberger  have  obtained  similar  resiilts.  _ 

The  proof  that  unaltered  albumens  are  capable  ot  bemg 
absorbed  is  of  itself  obviously  insufficient  for  enabling  us  to 
form  a  definite  judgment  as  to.  the  destination  of  the  peptones 
in  the  body  and  as  to  their  function  in  nutrition.  Besides 
one  imist  remark  that  an  increased  excretion  of  nrea  appear? 
after  the  administration  of  peptones  in  a  manner  analogous  tc 
that  which  follows  the  ingestion  of  unaltered  albumen.  One 
can  only  infer  from  this  fact  that  peptones  are  subjected  to 
metabolism  and  that  a  certain  amonnt  of  albumen  may  be  re- 
placed  by  them;  but  that  a  reconstrnction  thereof  m  the  body 
and  a  participation  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues  take  place 
is  not  to  be  assumed  from  this  fact  alone.  On  the  contrary, 
Fick  has  endeavoured  to  prove  from  this  fact  that  peptone  is 
quicker  and  more  easily  metabolised  in  the  body,  and  that  for 
that  reason  it  can  serve  only  as  material  for  metabolism.^ 

For  the  Solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  pep- 
tones in  nutrition  only  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition  of  these  bodies  can  avail  anything,  and  itappears  from  the 
conclusions  of  Maly  and  others  that  the  peptones  differ  little 
from  the  ordinary  albuminous  bodies  in  their  composition.^ 

Only  the  results  of  accurately  conducted  experiments  in 
nutrition  can  be  accepted  as  suflicient,  and  unfortunately  in 
such  there  are  numerous  difEculties  to  be  overcome.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  carried  out  by  several  observers. 

A  first  experiment  with  peptones  was  performed  by  Plosz  on  a 
young  dog.  The  animal  in  question  was  at  first  fed  on  milk,  and 
then  dtiring  a  course  of  experiments  extending  over  eighteen  days, 
received  an  artificially  prepared  liquid  food  in  which  the  albumen 
was  replaced  by  peptone.    Meanwhile  the  body  weight  of  the  animal 

•  E.  Brücke,  Sitzungsber.  der  h.  h.  Älmd.  Wissensch.,  vol.  xxxvii.  1859,  and  vol. 
lix.  1869  ;  Di&conow,  Med.-chem.  UntcTsuoh.  vonHo])jic-Seyler,  part  iii.  1867  ;  C. 
Voit  and  J.  Bauer,  Zcüsohr.für  Biologie,  vol.  v.  1869  ;  Eichliorst,  Pßüger's 
Areh.,  vol.  iv.  1871 ;  Latschenberger  and  Czerny,  Vi/roh.  Arch.,  vol.  lix. 

-  Pßüger's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  and  Verhandlung,  d.  Würzburg.  iJhys.-med. 
Gesellsvh.,  Ii. 

»  R.  Maly, '  Die  Entstellungen  u.  Verwirrungen  in  der  Peptonlehi-e,'  Pßüger's 
Arch.,  vol.  XX.,  where  will  be  found  a  statement  of  other  researches  iu  this 
subject. 
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rose  from  1,335  to  1,836  grammes,  besides  an  increase  in  growtL  bein^ 
clearly  seen.' 

In  a  further  experiment  Plösz  and  Gyergyai  fed  a  fuU-grown  dog, 
after  a  fast  of  several  days,  with  a  Solution  of  peptone  and  a  corre- 
sponding  proportion  of  nou-nitrogenous  food  for  six  days,  and  com- 
pared  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  theingesta  and  excretions.^ 
The  urine  and  excrement  were  not  taken  directly,  but  evacuated  in 
the  cage  over  a  wire  net  beneath  which  a  funnel  was  fixed.  Düring 
the  -whole  experiment  14-451  grammes  of  nitrogen  were  taken  in  by 
the  animal,  while  only  13-463  grammes  could  befonnd  in  the  excreta. 
The  body  weight  gained  259  grammes. 

At  the  same  time  as  Plosz,  and  independontly  of  him,  Maly  also 
conducted  experiments  on  nutrition  with  peptones.^  A  pigeon  was 
fed  for  some  time  with  as  much  wheat  as  it  required  for  its  main- 
,  tenance ;  then  the  wheat  diet  was  partially  replaced  by  an  artificial 
food  in  which  the  fibrin  peptone  of  wheat  took  the  place  of  the  gluten, 
The  experiment  was  repeatedly  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
by  little  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  wheat  was  replaced  by 
peptone  food ;  on  some  days  the  pigeon  received  only  the  artificial 
food.  It  then  appeared  that  during  the  peptone  diet  the  body  weight 
increased  somewhat,  whence  Maly  inferred  that  the  peptonised  food 
was  better  utilised  in  the  ahmentary  canal  than  was  the  wheat. 

The  resu.lt  of  these  experiments  was  interpreted  as  showing  that 
peptone  fulfils  in  the  organism  all  the  functions  of  ordinary 
albumen,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  formation  of  tissue.  But,  as 
Adamkiewicz  had  already  pointed  out,  this  conclusion  is  open  to 
serious  objections.'*  Adamkiewicz  consequently  submitted  the  ques- 
tion  anew  to  experimental  proof,  and  indeed  sought  by  an  exact 
control  of  the  nitrogenous  income  and  outcome  to  demonstrate  that 
peptones  administered  in  the  food  were  actually  retained  in  the  body 
and  were  capable  of  being  converted  into  flesh. 

For  this  purpose  a  dog,  after  a  fast  of  several  days,  was  supplied 
with  a  food  of  known  composition  in  which  there  was  so  little  albu- 
men that  the  animal  constantly  lost  a  small  amount  of  flesh.  After  the 
balance  of  albumen  had  for  some  days  become  pretty  constant  such  an 
amount  of  peptone  was  added  to  the  original  insufficient  diet  that  a 
gain  of  albvimen  was  by  this  timeto  be  looked  for,  and  this  expectation 
was  invariably  realised  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the  experiment. 

'  r.  Plösz, '  Ueber  Peptone  u.  Ernährung  mit  derselben,'  Pflwjcrs  Ärch.,  vol. 
ix.  p.  323. 

P.  Plösz  and  A.  Gyergyai,  Pßnr/er's  Äreh.,  vol.  x.  p.  53G. 
3  K.  Maly,  '  Ueber  die  ehem.  Zusammensetzung  u.  physiol.  Bedeutung  der 
Peptone,'  Pflilfjcr's  Äroh.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  585  and  609. 

^  A.  Adamkiewicz,  Die  Natur  u.  da-  Mkrwerth  des  Pq)ionx.    Berlin,  1877. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gain  of  albumen  observed 
in  these  experiments  was  conditioned  by  the  addition  of  the  peptones 
•to  the  original  insiifficient  diet.  Since,  however,  the  ammal  con- 
stantly  received  in  its  food  unaltered  albumen  along  with  the  pep- 
tones, one  must  not  overlook  the  question  whether  it  Avas  actually  a 
part  of  the  peptones  or  of  the  unaltered  albuminous  bodies  that  was 
retained  in  the  organism  and  applied  to  the  gam.  It  is,  mdeed, 
conceivable  that  the  peptones  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  property 
^f  sparing  the  albumen  in  the  body,  and  thus  completely  take  on  the 
o-6le  of  the  cü-culating  albumen  without  being  themselves  available 
for  tissue  formation.  On  this  supposition  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
produce  a  gain  of  flesh  by  the  administration  of  the  quantity  of  pep- 
tones necessary  for  covering  the  expenditure,  if  in  addition  a  small 
quantity  only  of  unaltered  albumen  be  contained  in  the  food. 

Adamkiewicz  has  himself  admitted  the  validity  of  this  objec- 
tion,  but  he  considers  that  it  is  set  aside  by  the  consideration  that  no 
increase  in  the  excretiou  of  phosphoric  acid  appeared  when  the  animal 
•experimented  on  received  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  meat  so 
much  Peptone  and  fat  that  a  gain  of  flesh  ensued.  Adamkiewicz 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  the  peptonised  foods  raust  have  been  eliminated  in 
the  urine  if  these  had  been  metabolised,  and  would  not  have  been 
applied  to  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body. 

But  these  considerations  cannot  be  accepted  as  proving  satisfac- 
torily  that  the  phosphoric  acid  may  not  find  other  applications  in  the 
organism,  although  the  combinations  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  introduced  are  submitted  to  metabolism.  One  can  only,  fi'om  the 
experiments  of  Adamkiewicz,  conclude  with  certainty  that  through 
an  addition  of  peptones  to  a  previously  insufficient  diet  an  increase 
of  body  weight  was  obtained,  a  corresponding  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  being  at  the  same  time  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  fluids,  as 
indeed  must  be  the  case  in  every  increase  of  flesh ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  peptones  or  the  unaltered  albumen  supplied  along  with  them  that 
were  retained  cannot  be  decided  on  such  evidence  alone. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  Adamkiewicz  made  use  of  the 
indican  contained  in  the  urine  as  a  measure,  connecting  this  with 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  greater  the 
longer  albuminous  substances  are  retained  in  the  digestive  canal,  in 
■Order  to  prove  that  peptones  are  sooner  and  more  easily  absoi'bed 
than  unaltered  albumens.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  excretion  of 
indican  was  much  less  during  the  administration  of  peptones  than 
diu'ing  feeding  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  albumen . 

It  was  also  noticed  in  these  experiments  that  with  an  exclusive 
employment  of  peptone  and  fat  a  certain  amount  of  the  nitrogenous 
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substance  was  retained  in  the  body.  Biit  this  Observation  was  con- 
tmued  for  only  a  single  day,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
experiment  whetlier  the  peptones  were  retained  as  circulating  albumen 
er  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  organ.s.' 

From  the  results  of  recently  published  experiments  the 
conclusion  unanimously  drawn  is  that  the  peptones  do  fulfil 
in  the  organism  all  the  functions  of  the  albuminous  bodies, 
since  they  are  again  turned  into  coagulable  albumen,  so  that 
the  absorption  of  unaltered  albumen  aj^pears  at  least  not  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  follow 
with  cogent  necessity  from  any  experiments  made  kuown  as 
yet,  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  peptones  can  entirely  take  the 
place  of  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  materials  of 
raetabolism,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  Organisation, 
still  awaits  justification.'^ 

According  to  this  last  hypothesis  an  organism  could  with 
peptones  alone,  and  combined  only  with  the  necessary  non- 
nitrogenous  food  stufifs,  be  kept  alive  only  for  a  limited,  albeit  a 
fairly  long,  space  of  time ;  but  for  its  continued  maintenance 
the  addition  of  so  much  unaltered  albumen  as  is  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  the  tissues  would  be  required.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  given  weight  of  peptone  is  perfectly 
equivalent  for  purposes  of  metabolism  to  an  equal  amount  of 
albumen,  so  that  its  albumen-sparing  action  far  exceeds  that  of 
gelatine. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  peptones,  even  if  in  further  re- 
searches  they  should  be  found  not  to  be  available  for  tissue 
formation,  may  yet  be  very  valuable  nutriments  for  the  sick, 
being  capable  of  replacing  albuminous  nutrition  for  months 
together  and  presenting  the  manifest  advantage  of  being  easilj 
and  immediately  absorbed.    A  relatively  small  addition  to  the 

1  'Ist  die  Eesorption  des  verdauten  Alb.  von  seiner  Diffusibilitäb  abhängig, 
und  kann  ein  Mensch  durch  Pepton  ernährt  werden  1 '  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Isxv, 
p.  14:4. 

^  Already  in  the  year  1 874  I  began  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  value 
of  the  peptones  in  Voit's  laboratory,  but  was  unf ortunately  prevented  by  other 
engagements  from  bringing  these  tedious  researches  to  a  conclusion.  Dr. 
Feder  has  recently  carried  out  in  the  same  physiological  laboratory  a  series  of 
experiments  which  I  know  by  a  verbal  communication  from  Prof.  Yoit  tend 
to  prove  that  the  peptones  are  not  available  for  tissue  formation. 
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food  of  uualtered  albumen  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
viate  the  waste  of  albumen  in  the  body  as  well  as  to  attam  an 
increase  of  weight.  All  clinical  experience  in  peptone  feedmg 
in  tlie  past  is  capable  of  the  same  Interpretation. 

The  impulse  to  the  metabolism  of  the  albuminous  matters 
in  the  body  proceeds  from  the  animal  cells,  and  without  any 
active  co-operation  of  the  oxygen,  which  enters  only  gradually 
into  the  products  of  Splitting  up.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have 
found  that  under  certain  conditions  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
food  passes  out  again  in  the  urine  and  fseces,  while  a  part  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  albumen  remains  behind  in  the  body. 
These  investigators  concluded  from  this  that  the  albumen  was 
split  up  in  the  body  into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  non-nitrogenous 
part,  the  latter  having  nearly  the  same  composition  as  fat.' 

Fui-ther  observations  have  shown  that  fat  represents  a 
regulär  product  of  the  Splitting  up  of  albumen,  which,  according 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  body,  is  further  broken  up  into. 
carbonic  acid  and  water  or  is  stored  up  in  the  organism. 

In  pathological  states  oxidation  may  be  diminished  and  the 
albuminous  metabolism  notabJy  increased,  so  that  even  tlie  stable 
organic  albumen  undergoes  metabolism  in  a  high  degree.  In  the 
opinion  of  A.  Frankel  an  increased  destruction  of  tissue  is  directly 
induced  by  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system.  In  such  cases  the 
greater  part  of  the  fat .  split  oif  from  the  albuminous  bodies  is  not 
further  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  remains  for  the 
most  pai't  in  the  cells  and  lies  among  the  residues  of  the  same.  This 
process  is  correctly  described  as  fatty  degeneration. 

If  flesh  alone  be  given  large  quantities  are  required  in  order 
that  nutrition  and  waste  may  balance  one  another.  But  if  fat 
be  added  the  demand  for  flesh  is  less,  albuminous  metabolism 
being  reduced  by  the  addition  of  fat  to  the  food.  The  material 
effect  produced  in  the  system  by  a  given  amount  of  fat  de- 
pends  on  the  relative  proportions  in  which  albumen  and  fat  are 
contained  in  the  food  ;  the  previous  State  of  nutrition  of  the 
organism  also  has  its  influence. 

'  According  to  Henneberg  from  100  grammes  of  albumen  35  5  gi-ammes 
of  Urea  are  parted  off,  while  12'3  grammes  of  water  enter  into  combination 
with  the  remaining  (iß-ö  grammes  ;  and  after  tbe  elimination  of  27-4  grammes. 
of  carbonic  acid  51'39  grammes  of  fat  are  produced  tbcreby. 
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The  opinion  fonnerly  generally  prevailecl  that  the  activity  of 
the  metabolic  processes  in  the  body  was  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
oxygen  inspired.  Liebig  too,  who  sought  in  mechanical  exercL-^e 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  albumen,  advanced  the  proposition 
that  the  intensity  of  the  conibustion  of  the  non-nitrogenous  aliments 
in  the  organism  was  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  inspired  oxygen. 
According  to  this  doctrine  the  easily  combustible  non-nitrogenous 
bodies  combine  directly  with  the  oxygen  and  thereby  protect  the 
albumen  from  its  action.  But  this  explanation  that  the  fat  as  a 
respiratory  food  arrests  the  oxygen,  and  by  so  doing  reduces  the 
expenditui'e  of  albumen,  cannot  be  the  right  one,  for  the  addition  of 
fat  to  the  food  induces  a  lessened  consumption  of  fat  in  the  body,  and 
with  an  exclusive  administration  of  fat  there  is  less  of  this  aliment 
metabolised  and  less  oxygen  fixed  than  in  fasting.  Besides,  in 
some  circumstances  the  whole  of  the  albumen  in  the  food  is 
metabolised  in  the  body,  and  the  fat  is  applied  to  increase  of  body 
weight,  whence  it  appears  that  fat  is  broken  up  into  simpler  com- 
binations  with  more  difficulty  than  albumen,  and  is  not  the  same 
easily  combustible  body  in  the  organism  that  it  is  outside.  The  fact, 
too,  that  in  an  exclusively  fat  diet  the  loss  of  fat  from  the  body 
ceases  entirely,  and  in  some  circumstances  fat  may  even  be  taken  up 
while  the  albuminous  metabolism  is  not  appreciably  affected  thereby, 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

It  follows  from  several  facts  that  the  non-nitrogenous  food  stuffs 
Axe  as  little  broken  up  through  the  direct  action  of  oxygen  in  the 
body  as  is  the  albumen.  These  are  also  next  split  up  by  the  action 
of  the  cellular  tissues  into  simpler  products,  into  which  the  oxygen 
enters  little  by  Httle.  Thus  under  the  influence  of  fat  less  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  System,  because  by  it  waste  is  lessened,  and  conse- 
quently  less  oxygen  is  abstracted  from  the  blood  by  the  products  of 
metabolism. 

Contrary  to  tlie  beiiaviour  of  the  albumens  in  the  organism, 
the  extent  of  fatty  metabolism  is  independent  of  the  Ingestion 
of  fat.  Other  influences  therefore  which  are  without  action  in 
albuminous  metabolism  assume  here  the  highest  importance. 
At  the  head  of  these  Stands  the  Performance  of  work  by  the 
organism,  during  which  the  tissues  destroy  a  notably  greater 
amount  of  non-nitrogenous  food  stufiFs  than  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Again,  the  action  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
makes  itself  feit,  since  more  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in 
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the  cold  and  less  in  the  warmth  so  long  ris  the  temperature  of 
tlie  body  itself  suffers  no  reduction. 

The  action  of  external  temperature  on  the  amount  of  non-nitro- 
genous  metabolism  assists  those  regulatory  arrangements  m  the  or- 
ganism  which,  by  Controlling  the  escape  of  heat,  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  body  constant.  According  to  the  needs  of  the  System  mors 
heat  is  produced  in  the  cold  and  less  in  the  warmth.  But  if  the 
temperature  of  the  body  itself  suffers  a  change  the  production  of 
heat  is  infiuenced  thereby  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  a  less  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  attends  a  fall  of  the  body  temperature  and 
a  greater  production  a  rise.  That  the  waste  of  albumen  is  also  ab- 
normally  increased  with  elevation  of  temperature  we  have  already 
stated,  so  that  in  febrile  conditions  the  metaboUsm  of  all  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  body  is  increased. 

The  influence  exercised  by  tbe  surrounding  temperature  on 
the  metabolic  proceases  in  the  organism  is  exerted  probably 
through  the  Intervention  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  by 
that  of  the  sensory  nerves,  the  excitation  of  which  is  demon- 
strably  of  decided  influence  on  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Thematerial  effects  of  albumen  and  of  fat  in  the  system  are 
in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  for  the  former  increases  the  tissue 
waste  and  secondarily  the  oxidation,  while  fat  induces  the  oppo- 
site effects.  The  lessening  of  metabolism  does  not  generate 
fat  through  the  fixation  of  the  osygen  present ;  we  must  rather 
suppose  that  by  its  presence  the  metabolic  energy  of  the  animal 
cells  is  lowered. 

This  action  of  fat  is  of  special  importance  when  we  have  to 
consider  how  best  to  attain  an  increase  of  the  constituents  of 
the  body.  With  an  exclusive  supply  of  albumen  only  very 
small  quantities  of  this  substance  can  ever  be  retained  in  the 
body,  for  each  accession  of  albumen  to  the  food  conditions  au 
increase  of  waste  until  after  a  few  days  the  balance  between 
income  and  expenditure  is  again  established.  With  a  simul- 
taneous  administration  of  albumen  and  fat  a  less  amount  of 
albumen  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  meet  the  material  wants 
of  the  organism,  and  if  it  is  present  in  excess  the  metabolic 
processes  do  not  attain  the  same  proportions  as  with  a  diet 
consisting  exclusively  of  albumen,  so  that  a  larger  portion  of 
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the  excess  remains  undecomposed  in  the  body  and  adds  to  its 
weigbt.  , 

From  several  observations  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
albumen,  which  under  the  influence  of  fat  remains  unmetabolised  in 

i;he  body,  is  for  the  most  pavt  associated  with  that  of  the  organs,  and 
behaves  as  regards  metabolism  like  organic  albumen.  When,  there- 
fore,  with  a  diet  consisting  of  albumen,  either  exclusively  or  in  rela- 
tive excess,  a  certain  amount  of  albumen  is  retained  in  the  system, 
it  is  the  mass  of  the  circulating  albumen  that  will  as  a  rule  be  in- 

•creased  thereby. 

As  regards  the  antagonistic  actions  of  albumen  and  fat,  the 
material  consequences  of  any  given  mixture  of  these  two  food 
stuffs  depend  not  only  on  their  absolute  quantities  but  also  on 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  enter  into  the  nutriment 
and  into  the  system. 

If  the  body  is  to  take  on  both  flesh  and  fat  the  food  must  not 
contain  too  great  an  excess  of  albumen  in  proportion  to  the  non- 
nitrogenous  aliments,  because  it  is  the  circulating  albumen  that  is 
chiefly  increased  thereby.  Great  quantities  of  albumen  with  the 
addition  of  but  little  fat  very  frequently  lead  to  the  deposition  of  fat 
alone,  since,  owing  to  the  active  Avaste  of  matter  thus  induced,  the 
whole  of  the  ingested  albumen  is  destroyed ;  only  the  hardly  metabol- 
ised  fat  is  in  these  circumstances  usually  augmented. 

If  albumen  and  fat  enter  into  the  food  in  proper  proportions,  an 
appreciable  increase  of  these  substances  in  the  body  may  continue  to 
take  place  during  a  considerable  period,  for  the  balance  between 
income  and  expenditure  in  the  system  is  but  slowly  reached.  If  now 
albumens  are  supplied  in  excessive  amount,  a  small  increase  of 
albumen  occurs  as  a  rule  for  a  few  days  only,  since  through  the 
accelerated  waste  that  condition  of  the  body  in  which  income  and 
expenditure  cover  one  another  is  reached  in  a  short  time. 

Thus  in  a  dog  who  was  fed  for  thirty-two  consecutive  days  with 
a  mixture  of  500  grammes  of  flesh  and  250  grammes  of  fat  Voit 
observed  a  gain  in  that  time  of  1,794  grammes  of  flesh  without  the 
nitrocenous  equilibrium  having  been  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
«ourse.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  1,500  grammes  of  flesh  and 
250  of  fat  were  administered,  the  equilibrium  was  as  a  rule  reached 
in  from  three  to  five  days,  seldom  much  later,  after  which  an 
increase  of  but  300  to  400  grammes  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 
These  facts  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  view  that  under 
the  influence  of  a  suitable  amount  of  fat  the  superfluous  albumen  in 
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the  food  is  for  the  most  part  storecl  up  as  organic  albumen,  wbile 
with  a  deficiency  of  fat  the  quantity  of  circulating  albumen  only  is 
increased  by  an  excess  of  albuminates.  In  the  latter  case  an  accele- 
ration  of  the  albuminous  metabolism  soon  takes  place  until  there 
ceases  to  be  any  siiperfluity  of  albumen  in  the  food  and  the  equili- 
brium  is  established.  An  increase  of  the  mass  of  albumen  in  the 
Organs  involves,  on  the  contrary,  no  considerable  increase  in  the  meta- 
bolism of  albuminates,  and  still  less  if  by  the  simultaneous  addition 
of  fat  a  one-sided  augmentation  of  the  total  albumen  is  avoided. 
Und  er  such  circumstances  the  rate  of  metabohsm  can  be  maintained 
for  some  time  at  a  lower  point  than  the  supply,  thus  providing  the , 
conditions  for  increase  of  weight. 

The  fafc  stored  up  in  tlie  body  acts  in  like  manner  with  the 
fat  contained  in  the  food,  since  it  hkewise  lessens  the  waste  of 
tissue  and  secondarily  the  oxidation.  Thus  we  understand  why 
abstinence  can  be  longer  borne  by  organisms  rieh  in  fat  than  by 
those  poorly  furnished  with  it,  the  former  consuming  less  of  the 
albumen.  of  their  organs.  To  this  connection  we  may  refer  the 
Observation  that  in  animals  who  have  stored  up  only  a  small 
supply  of  fat  in  their  bodies  the  albuminous  metabolism  is 
notably  augmented  after  long  fasting — that  is,  when  the  scanty 
fat  of  the  body  is  used  up  and  the  organism  lives  exclusively  on 
the  albumen  of  its  own  tissues.  The  stock  of  fat  stored  up 
in  the  body  is  moreover  the  cause  why  corpulent  individuals 
frequently  continue  to  gain  in  bulk  although  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  food  immoderately. 

Similar  or  analogous  actions  to  those  of  the  fats  have  oftentimes 
been  ascribed  to  glycerin,  chiefly,  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  its  physical 
properties  and  derivation.  Experiment  has,  however,  shown  that 
the  albumen-sparing  actions  of  the  fats  do  not  belong  to  this  body, 
for  it  raises  the  waste  of  albumen  with  increase  of  diuresis.  Since 
glycerin  in  larger  quantities  is  eliminated  with  the  urine,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable  whether  it  can  effect  any  considerable 
saving  of  fat  in  the  body. 

The  action  of  the  carbohydrates  agrees  in  many  respects 
with  that  of  fat ;  since  they  are,  in  like  manner,  cajoable  of 
protecting  from  metabolism  a  certain  amount  of  the  circulat- 
ing albumen  and  of  assisting  its  transformation  into  organic 
albumen.  The  conditions  of  the  destruction  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  that  obtain  in 
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the  metabolism  of  fat.  Thus  we  know  that  tlie  metabolism 
of  fat  in  the  body  is  inclependent  of  the  supply  of  this  aliment, 
and  that  an  excess  of  it  in  the  food  invariably  produces  an  acces- 
sion  of  fat.  On  the  other  hand  the  carbohydrates,  aecording- 
to  the  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  are  abnost  com- 
pletely  destroyed  in  the  body  even  when  they  are  administered 
in  great  excess.  From  this  we  may  also  conclude  that  probably 
no  such  passage  of  carbohydrates  into  fat,  as  was  formerly 
generally  assumed,  takes  place  in  the  organism ;  at  least  such  a 
transformation  cannot  as  yet  be  proved.  Since  we  nevertheless 
observe  that  the  carbohydrates,  when  given  along  with  albumen 
and  fat,  favour  an  increase  of  the  constituents  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  fat,  this  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
carbohydrates  are  very  easily  subjected  to  metabolism  and  thus 
protect  the  other  food  stuffs  from  destruction.  When  fat  and 
carbohydrates  coexist  in  the  food  the  latter  are  always  the  firstto 
be  consumed,  and  when  they  are  present  in  sufEcient  amount 
the  consumption  of  fat  in  the  body  may  be  completely  suspended. 
Again,  in  a  diet  of  albumen  and  carbohydrates  alone,  without 
the  addition  of  fat,  a  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  may  take  place, 
since  that  fat  which  originates  as  a  product  of  the  Splitting  up 
of  albumen  is  withdrawn  from  further  metabolism  in  favour  of 
the  carbohydrates  and  contributes  to  the  gain. 

The  easy  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  body  must  not  be 
regarded  as  depending  on  their  great  affinity  for  oxygen ;  its  cause  is 
likewise  to  be  sought  far  more  in  the  properties  of  the  animal  tissues. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  equivalents  of  the  food  stuffs  have  tlie 
same  relation  in  the  body  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for 
their  passage  into  the  ultimate  producta  of  their  destruction,  it  was 
formerly  assumed  that  240  parts  of  starch  were  of  the  same  value  as 
100  of  fat,  because  for  the  conversion  of  these  proportions  of  the  two 
bodies  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  is  necessary.  Aecording  to 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit  this  assumption  is  incorrect,  since  experiment 
shows  that  in  the  living  organism  175  parts  of  starch  are  in  the 
material  actions  approximately  equivalent  to  100  of  fat. 

An  increase  in  the  constituents  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  albumen  and  fat,  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
action  of  the  carbohydrates.  If  an  increase  of  albumen  be 
desired  without  a  considerable  addition  to  the  störe  of  fat,  a 
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liberal  allowance  of  albumen  with.  relatively  small  quantities  of 
carbohydrates  must  be  pro\äded.  If,  on  the  other  band,  a  sub- 
stantial  addition  to  the  fat  appear  desirable,  the  food  must 
contain  less  albumen  and  more  carbohydrates  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion  of  fats. 

As  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  gelatiniferous  tissues,  the 
most  contradictory  opinions  have  been  held  at  dififerent  times, 
some  having  described  them  as  pecuKarly  nutritious,  while 
others  have  come  by  experiment  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  absolutely  worthless.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by 
recent  experiments  that  gelatinous  tissues  are  destroyed  in 
the  body,  producing  m-ea  as  the  product  of  their  metabolism, 
whence  we  must  admit  that  gelatin  should  be  considered  as  a 
true  food  stuff.  From  the  researches  of  Voit,  which  have  given 
US  a  still  more  exact  insight  into  the  value  of  gelatin  in  nutri- 
tion,  it  appears  that  it  is  decomposed  in  the  body  with  great 
ease,  and  therefore  may  within  certain  limits  replace  and  be  a 
Substitute  for  the  albuminates.  The  small  quantity  of  gelatin 
which  is  taken  with  the  food  is  always  subjected  to  complete 
metabolism  within  a  short  time,  and  the  albuminous  meta- 
bolism is  thus  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  gelatin  ingested. 
By  the  administration  of  gelatin  very  large  quantities  of  albu- 
men can  be  spared  in  the  body,  or  devoted  to  increase  of  bulk, 
just  as  by  the  supply  of  fats  and  carbohydrates.  The  place  of 
albumen  in  the  food  cannot,  however,  be  entirely  taken  by 
gelatin,  since  a  constant  though  small  loss  of  albumen  from  the 
body  still  occurs  even  when  as  much  gelatin  is  administered  as 
the  organism  can  dispose  of. 

The  fact  that  the  gelatinous  substances  in  the  food  are 
speedily  subjected  to  complete  metabolism,  and  never  contri- 
bute  to  growth,  proves  that  these  bodies  are  not  ayailable  for  the 
building  up  and  repair  of  the  tissues.  And,  since  the  tissues 
constantly  lose  a  small  fraction  of  their  albuminous  constituents, 
in  an  exclusively  gelatinous  diet  a  continuous  loss  of  albumen 
must  occur  in  the  body,  for  gelatin  is  not  competent  to  take 
the  place  of  the  used  up  proteid  materials.  On  these  grounds 
gelatin  even  with  the  necessary  addition  of  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates will  not  provide  a  complete  diet,  and  to  enable  the 
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body  to  maintain  its  condition  an  addition  of  albumen  is  always 
necessary. 

Voit  fed  a  dog  weighing  29 -5  kilos.  for  35  days  with  a  daily 
allowance  of  150  grammes  of  flesli,  150  of  gelatin,  150  of  starch,. 
and  5  of  meat  extract,  and  observed  that  so  long  as  the  animal  took 
the  prescribed  combination  of  food  he  nearly  maintained  bis  weight. 
But  later,  as  is  tbe  nile  in  gelatin  feeding,  the  food  was  partially 
refused,  so  that  a  somewhat  greater  loss  of  weight  ensued. 

On  the  other  band  a  dog  weighing  25  kilos.,  who  received  daily 
200  grammes  of  dried  gelatin  (with  30"  45  grammes  of  nitrogen),  250 
grammes  of  starch,  100  grammes  of  fat,  and  12  of  meat  extract,  but 
without  the  addition  of  albumen,  died  on  the  30th  day.  On  the 
6th  day  of  the  experiment  the  animal  began  to  refuse  the  food  put 
before  him,  which  was  aftei-wards  administered  by  force  even  when 
vomiting  foUowed.  After  the  28th  day  the  animal  showed  marked 
Symptoms  of  illness,  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued  on  the 
29th  day.  The  dog  then  received  a  mixed  diet  which  he  took 
greedily,  but  immediately  vomited  it  again,  and  death  took  place 
the  foUowing  night. 

A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  no  change  in  the  Organs 
which  could  account  for  death.  Probably  the  exclusively  gelatinous 
and  non-nitrogenous  diet  led  in  the  course  of  some  time  to  alterations 
in  the  composition  of  the  nutrient  fluids  which  were  incoinpatible  with 
life. 

The  supply  of  gelatin  iuduces  also  a  small  diminution  in 
the  metabolism  of  the  non-nitrogenous  matters  in  the  body,  so 
that  this  aliment  does  not  precisely  correspond  in  its  action 
either  with  the  albuminates  or  with  the  fats  and  carbohydi-ates. 

As  remarked  already,  gelatin  is  capable  of  replacing  an  appre- 
ciable  portion  of  the  albuminates  in  the  food;  but  it  has  a  far 
higher  nutritive  equivalent  tlian  albumen,  since  in  the  experiments 
of  Yoit  168  grammes  of  dry  gelatin  were  found  to  have  approximately 
the  same  effects  as  84  of  dry  albumen.  In  100  grammes  of  dry 
gelatin  there  are  17-3  grammes  of  nitrogen,  so  that  in  gelatin  feeding 
much  more  nitrogenous  aliment  must  be  inti'oduced  into  the  body 
than  in  albumen  feeding  in  order  to  attain  the  same  end ;  and  in 
harmony  with  these  facts  is  the  far  greater  elimination  of  urea  in 
nutrition  with  gelatin.  This  excessive  excretion  of  urea  is,  again,  the 
cause  of  increased  diuresis  and  of  a  great  demand  for  liquid,  which 
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becomes  important  when  large  qaantities  of  gelatin  are  containecl  in 
the  food. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  value  of  mineral  substances 
appears  to  be  of  special  importance  in  nutrition,  since  broths, 
the  action  of  which  is  in  many  ways  clue  to  the  abundance  of 
the  food  salts  they  contain,  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  dietary 
of  the  Sick.  The  food  salts  have  been  held  indispensable  not 
only  to  the  building  np  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  but  also  for 
the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  other  food  stuffs,  and  other 
special  effects  have  been  attributed  to  them,  especially  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body. 

From  the  researches  of  J.  Forster  it  appeai's  that,  when 
deprived  of  the  necessary  salts,  animals  die  after  some  time  as 
surely  as  when  albumen  is  withheld,  At  first  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  the  food  as  well  as  metabolism  proceed  quite 
normally ;  only  after  a  long  time  deficient  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  impaired  assimilation  of  the  food  sets  in.  When  the 
deprivation  of  salts  is  prolonged  the  animals  become  weak  and 
prostrate,  a  kind  of  paralytic  condition  succeeds,  and  they  finally 
die,  although  they  have  not  lost  materially  in  flesh  and  fat. 

Not  only  are  growtli  and  increase  in  the  constituents  of 
the  body  impossible  without  the  presence  of  salts,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  the  body  the  provision  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  salts  is  necessary,  because  not  only 
does  the  body  constantly  part  with  its  salts,  but  the  loss 
of  these  involves  that  of  the  other  constituents  with  which 
they  are  combined.  These  facts,  however,  do  not  perroit  us  to 
decide  what  amount  of  salts  must  be  contained  in  the  food  in 
Order  to  prevent  a  loss  of  the  same  from  the  body,  nor  what 
effects  are  produeed  by  an  excess  of  salts. 

Towards  an  answer  to  the  first  question  the  experiments  of 
J.  Forster  give  us  no  positive  help,  since  they  show  that  the 
mineral  constituents  liberated  in  the  processes  of  metabolism 
are  not  excreted  in  the  same  way  as  the  organic  products,  but 
are  retained  in  the  body  as  incombustible  matters,  and  may 
possibly  be  reapplied  to  other  uses. 

A  small  elimination  of  mineral  matters  continues  even  dui*ing  the 
administration  of  food  as  far  as  possible  free  from  salts ;  and,  indeed 
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this  appears  to  be  so  much  the  less  the  more  salt-free  food  is  taken 
in.  But  if  an  animal  that  has  for  some  time  been  fed  on  salt-free 
food  is  allowed  to  fast,  an  increased  elimination  of  salts  sets  in. 

According  to  J.  Forster  the  true  salts  of  the  body  exist  in  firm 
combination  with  the  organised  structures  and  fiuids,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  excreted.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  quantity  of  salts 
simply  dissolved  in  the  circulating  fiuids,  those,  namely,  which  were 
introduced  in  excess  -with.  the  food  and  those  set  free  by  the  meta- 
bolism  of  organic  matters.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  salts  is 
constantly  being  eliminated  from  the  body;  but  if,  while  salts  are 
withheld,  aliments,  especially  albuminous  substances,  poor  in  salts, 
find  their  way  into  the  fiuids,  and  there  meet  the  salts  set  free  in 
metabolism,  the  latter  are  again  taken  up  by  them  and  enter  into 
fresh  combinations. 

As  a  rule  we  take  in  witli  our  food  a  far  larger  quantity  of 
salts  than  is  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  those  of  the  tissues. 
The  excess  is  again  excreted  with  the  urine,  and  only  when  an 
increase  of  the  body  weight  occurs  is  any  large  amount  of  salts 
retained  in  the  body.  The  quantity  of  the  earthy  matters  that 
the  body  actually  needs  for  its  repair  is  already  present  in 
due  proportion  in  most  of  ovcc  articles  of  food,  and  any  further 
addition  of  salts,  above  all  of  table  salt,  serves  only  to  make 
the  food  more  palatable — is,  in  short,  a  condiment.  Whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  circumstances  and  diseases  an 
excess  of  earthy  matters  in  the  food  may  not  be  desii-able  and 
useful  we  have  as  yet  little  means  of  knowing. 

As  to  the  consumption  and  elimination  of  earthy  matters  in 
pathological  states,  but  few  positive  facts  are  at  present  known.  To 
these  belong  the  lessened  elimination  of  chlorides  in  several,  especially 
inflammatory,  diseases,  as  well  as  the  increased  excretion  of  potash  in 
fever,  which  latter  apparently  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  augment^d 
waste  of  tissue.  In  contrast  to  these  processes  of  disease,  in  which 
the  abnormal  behaviour  of  the  earthy  matters  is  only  of  subordinate 
Importance,  Garrod,  and  others  after  him,  have  associated  the  origin 
of  scurvy  with  a  deficiency  of  potash  salts  in  the  food. 

Since,  however,  all  cases  of  scurvy  can  by  no  means  be  referred 
to  a  deficiency  of  potash  salts  in  the  food,  Immermaun  has  given  a 
general  countenance  to  the  hypothesis  of  Garrod,  pointing  to  a  want 
of  potash  salts  in  the  tissues  as  the  originating  cause,  by  which 
trophic  disorders  are  induced,  whether  the  deficiency  of  organic  potash 
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be  caused  by  an  iusufficient  supply  or  in  any  other  way.  With  this 
View  the  Observation  of  Duchek,  who,  during  the  exacerbations  of 
acurvy,  found  the  luine  relatively  rieb  in  potasb  salts,  is  m  entire 

agreement.  ,  .  x> 

The  fact  that  deprivation  of  salts  does  not  produce  Symptoms  ot 
disease  in  animals  xmtil  after  a  considerable  time,  since  the  normal 
or<^ans  retain  and  use  their  salts  over  again,  furnishes  no  argument 
anlinst  the  admissibility  of  Garrod's  bypothesis ;  and  as  little  does 
the  circumstance  that  as  yet  Symptoms  resembling  those  of  scurvy 
have  not  been  produced  in  animals  by  withholding  food  salts  prove 
anything  against  it.  It  must,  however,  remain  very  doubtful  whether 
in  those  diets  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  develope 
scurvy  so  little  potash  salts  were  actually  taken  as  not  to  meet  the 
very  small  demands  of  maiutenance, 

The  question  whether  a  reduction  of  the  potash  salts  in  the  organs 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  scorbutic  derangements  of  nutrition  or  not 
must  in  the  future,  as  Immermann  justlyremarks,  be  brought  nearer 
to  Solution  by  re^earches  in  respect  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  the 
organs.  At  present,  in  the  choice  of  articles  of  diet  for  the  prevention 
and  eure  of  scurvy,  regard  must  be  had  to  their  richness  in  potash  salts. 

To  the  inorganic  aliments  belongs  also  water,  which  makes 
up  the  greatest  part  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body.  It  renclers 
possible  the  Solution  of  other  matters  and  the  communication 
between  the  several  regions  of  the  body,  and  takes  a  direct 
share  in  the  bmlding  up  of  the  tissues.  By  the  skin  and  lungs, 
as  weU  as  by  the  several  excretions,  the  body  constantly  gives 
off  considerable  qnantities  of  water,  which  must  be  again  re- 
placed  by  Imbibition.  Since  the  amount  of  water  given  off 
is  influenced  in  a  high  degree  by  various  circumstances,  the 
demand  of  the  organism  for  fluids  is  variable,  being  mostly 
dependent  on  the  bodily  heat  and  muscular  work,  on  the  tem- 
perature  and  humidity  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  on  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  the  solid  food.  The  replacement  of  the  water 
given  off  from  the  body  is  effected  partly  by  various  water- 
holding  articles  of  food,  and  partly  by  drinks,  of  which  water 
and  alcoholic  beverages  call  for  special  consideration. 

Drinking  water  always  contains  a  oertain  proportion  of  gases  and 
mineral  matters  in  Solution,  which  together  with  a  certain  tempera- 
ture  render  it  palatable.  The  salts  may  also  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing  up  and  repair  of  the  tissues.    To  discuss  in  detail  the  properties 
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of  a  good  drinking  water,  as  well  as  tlie  injurious  consequences  that 
may  follow  the  use  of  a  bad  one,  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  the 
treatise  before  us. 

Alcoliolic  drinks  combine  with  that  of  compensating  the  loss 
of  watei-  from  the  body  several  further  actions.  Alcohol  is  to  a 
small  extent  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  as  well 
as  by  the  kidneys ;  the  greater  part,  however,  is  transformed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  increase  of  albnmen  suffers  thereby 
no  appreciable  change  ;  that  of  fat,  on  the  other  band,  is  reduced  by 
small  quantities  of  alcohol,  while  by  very  large  doses  it  is  increased, 
at  any  rate  in  animals.  Alcohol  also,  in  consequence  of  its  meta- 
bolism  and  of  its  fat-sparing  action,  behaves  in  the  character  of  a  food. 
In  several  of  our  alcoholic  drinks  the  nutritioiis  effects  are  also 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  food  stuffs, 
as  sugar,  &c. ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  these,  when  taken 
habitually  in  large  amount,  may  lead  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  body,  since  their  effects,  though  individually  small,  mount 
up  to  a  considerable  total. 

The  great  importance  attaching  to  alcoholic  drinks  is,  however, 
in  no  way  dependent  on  any  value  they  may  possess  as  foods;  they 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  stimulants  and  luxuries,  and  as  such  are 
well-nigh  indispensable,  especially  in  many  forms  of  disease. 

The  demands  of  the  system  for  water  are  under  normal 
conditions  indicated  by  the  Sensation  of  thirst,  which  makes 
itself  feit  not  only  in  inspissation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but 
also  in  dryness  of  the  throat  and  in  certain  irritations  of  the 
naucons  membrane,  as,  for  example,  that  caused  by  many  aro- 
matic  substances.  In  pathological  conditions,  too,  the  thirst 
is  a  measure  of  the  needs  of  the  System,  which  are  very  offen 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  increased  loss  of  water.  Yet 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  with  deficient  sensorial  acti\dty 
the  feeling  of  thirst  is  not  perceived,  or  at  least  not  expressed 
by  the  patient,  while  in  some  cases  intense  thirst  may  be 
present  as  a  nervons  symptom  with  out  any  increased  necessity 
for  fluids. 

If  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body  be  not,  or  but  insufli- 
ciently,  compensated,  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  sufi'er 
from  want  of  water,  and  if  it  be  carried  much  further  a  series  of 
grave  disturbances  in  the  animal  economy  set  in.  These  are  es- 
pecially marked  when  the  body  has  lost  a  large  amount  of  water 
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in  avery  short  time  ;  the  consequences  are  then  an  msufficient 
circalation  of  the  blood,  an  imperfect  distribution  of  heat,  and 
the  retention  in  the  body  of  the  products  of  metabolism. 

When  water  is  ingested  copionsly  a  correspondmg  mcrease 
of  the  urinary  secretion  foUows,  since  the  blood-pressure  is 
raised,  and  with  it  the  activity  of  the  kidneys ;  at  the  same 
time  albuminons  metabolism  is  accelerated,  the  greater  amount 
of  water  in  the  tissues  leading  to  a  more  active  cnrculation 
of  the  fluids. 

The  quantity  of  drink  the  sick  should  receive  must  in  general  be 
adiusted  to  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body  and  to  the  Sensation  of 
thirst  •  but  when  the  sensorium  is  dulled  the  reqmsite  amoiint  must 
be  administered  to  the  patients  withont  any  expression  of  desire  on 

their  part.  ,   .   •■  i    .    t  -j. 

Under  other  circumstances  it  appears  desn^able  to  limit  moie 
or  less  the  supply  of  liquids,  as  in  defective  absorption  on  the  part 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  in  irritable  states  of  these  viscera ; 
and  the  absorption  of  abnormal  coUections  of  fluid  in  the  body  may 
be  aided  by  withholding  liquids.  Again,  in  several  morbid  states 
overfiUiiig  of  the  vaacular  system  and  a,ny  considerable  elevatiou  of 
the  blood-pressure  must  be  avoided,  and  it  would  appear  advisable 
that  such  persons  should  take  as  little  drink  as  possible. 

A  Hberal  supply  of  liquids  is  especially  indicated  when  by  this 
means  one  may  induce  a  free  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  tissues 
and  wash  out  from  them  as  it  were  certain  efi-ete  matters.  Copious 
potations  may  also  exert  some  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  diges- 
tive canal,  and  the  abundant  cUuresis  that  follows  seems  at  times 
desii'able  in  order  to  flush  out,  if  possible,  the  urinary  passages  and  to 
avoid  their  Irritation  by  the  concentrated  urine.i 

Besides  foods  properly  so  called  mankiud  are  in  the  habit 
of  partaking  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  substances  which  serve 
neither  for  the  repair  nor  the  growth  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  body,  nor  are  directly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
vital  processes.  These  are  the  so-called  stimulants,  condiments, 
&c.  {Genussmittel),  which  exert  actions  of  the  most  diverse 
kinds  on  the  nervous  system,  and  are  therefore  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive application  not  only  in  health  but  even  more  in  disease. 
To  this  class  belong  the  various  sapid  substances  which  are  either 

1  A  discussion  of  the  various  efiects  induoed  by  drinks  in  virtue  of  their 
■temperatiire,  &c.,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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contamed  m  our  articles  of  diet  or  are  evolved  from  them  in 
their  preparation,besides  flesh  extract,  cofifee,  tea,  chocolate 
condiments  and  spices,  table  salt,  alcoholic  beverjfges,  &e.  • 
also  such  substances  as,  for  example,  sugar,  wbich,  though  of 
the  nature  of  true  foods,  serve  at  the  same  time  as  stimulants 
througb  the  sense  of  taste. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  through  these  on 
the  general  well-being,  since  they  either  excite  pleasant  sensa- 
tions  in  the  organs  of  taste  or  smell,  or  in  some  way  stimulate 
the  nerves  of  the  digestive  canal  itself,  or,  finally,  after  their 
absorption  into  the  blood  react  on  the  function  of  digestion. 

Voit,  in  his  treatise  on  the  use  of  stimulants,  has  illustrated  by 
numerous  facts  and  daily  observations  the  importance  of  many  forms 
of  nervous  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  Agree- 
able  mental  impressions,  especially  as  regards  the  taste  of  food,  are  in- 
disputable  aids  to  the  appetite  and  to  the  perfect  assimilation  of  nutri- 
ment.  An  insipid  diet  is  rejected  with  disgust  by  man  and  beast, 
and  food  taten  unwillingly  is  as  a  rule  ill  borne.  With  the  sick  one 
has  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  important  part  played  in 
digestion  by  the  nervous  System,  and  especially  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
not  only  the  want  but  even  the  monotony  of  tasty  substances  being 
calculated  to  produce  repugnance  and  vomiting. 

These  phenomena  are  in  part  at  least  easily  intelligible,  since  we 
know  the  influence  exerted  by  excitation  of  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  on  the  diges- 
tive secretions  and  the  peristaltic  movements.  We  must  furtiier 
admit  that  direct  and  reflex  excitation  of  the  organs  of  digestion  may 
be  transmitted  from  the  centres  and  from  other  parts  of  the  nervous. 
System ;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  exist  numerous  paths  of  nervous 
influence,  through  which  the  several  organs  of  the  body  are  in  mutual 
relation  with  the  digestive  apparatus. 

Mankind  have  learnt  by  experience  countless  ways  of  pre- 
paring  and  combining  the  various  articles  of  theii-  food  so  as  to 
obtain  a  due  admixture  of  the  several  alimentary  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  that  variety  of  flavom-  which 
is  an  undoubted  necessity.  An  absolutely  monotonous  diet,. 
even  if  it  fulfilled  every  other  requirement,  would  soon  become 
intolerable. 

Another  class  of  these  substances  exert  no  influence  on  the 
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process  of  digestion,  but  excite  after  their  absorption  into  the 
blood  various  agreeable  and  beneficial  stimulatmg  effects  on 
the  nei-vous  system,  which  produce  either  a  Sensation  pf  comfort 
or  a  capacity  for  higher  exercise  of  function.  This  increase  of 
functional  activity  of  the  several  organs,  and  especially  of  the  _ 
heart,  which  a  number  of  these  substances  are  able  to  etiect 
immediately,  gives  them  an  extraordinary  value  m  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  sick.  In  consideration  of  the  above-named 
actions  these  bodies  are  distinguished  as  stimulants. 

THE  MOEE  IMPOETANT  AETICLES   OF  FOOD  AND 

LUXUEY. 

For  the  attainment  of  any  given  material  result  in  the 
body  a  mixture  of  the  several  food  stuffs  in  certain  definite 
Proportion  s  is  essential,  and  such  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any 
Single  article  of  food.    The  proportions  required  in  each  in- 
dividual  case  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  appropriate  mixtures 
or  combinations  of  these,  and  in  so  doing  Tve  must  be  guided 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present 
in  each  kind  of  food.^    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  under  ordinary  conditions  equal  weights  of  the  same 
food  stuffs  may  be  of  very  unequal  value,  according  to  the  kind 
and  form  of  the  food  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  100  grammes, 
for  example,  of  albumen  contained  in  black  bread  or  potatoes 
are  certainly  not  of  equal  nutritive  value  with  100  grammes  of 
albumen  in  the  form  of  flesh  or  of  milk.    In  the  dietary  of  the 
Sick  a  still  higher  importance  attaches  to  those  differences  among 
several  articles  of  food  which  consist  partly  in  palatability  and 
partly  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are  digested  and  utilised  in 
the  alimentary  canal.    In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  compara- 
tively  easy  to  obtain  any  required  admixture  of  the  food  stuffs,. 

'  Numerous  analyses  are  extant  showing  the  composition  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  and  hixury.  It  was  a  most  meritorious  iindertaking  of  J. 
König  carefully  to  collect  the  more  recent  Statements  bearing  on  the  subject 
from  various  sources,  and  to  complete  them  by  his  analyses.  I  shall  here 
content  myself  by  quoting  for  the  most  important  articles  of  diet  the  mean 
numbers  given  by  J.  König,  and  by  referring  my  readers  to  their  author  for 
niore  exact  Statements  and  for  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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but  if  this  is  to  fulfil  every  requirement  those  articles  of 
food  only  must  be  included  which  present  no  difficulty  in 
digestion  and  utilisation,  and  such  also  must  be  agreeableto  the 
taste. 

The  food  of  man  is  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  vegetable 
origin. 

AnixMal  Foods. 

Foods  derivedfrom  the  animal  kingdom  are  distinguished  by 
the  large  amount  of  albuminous  and  sapid  matters  they  contain  ; 
besides  experience  and  Observation  have  taught  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  more  easily  and  completely  digested  than  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  foods  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  most  important  of  animal  foods  is  the  flesh  or  muscle 
■of  various  animals. 

Flesh  is  an  aggregate  of  several  tissues  in  wliich  are  contained, 
besides  the  proper  muscular  elements,  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  also 
varying  qnantities  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues  and  of  fat. 

Pure  muscle  consists  on  an  average  of  76  per  cent.  of  water  and 
24  per  cent.  of  solid  constituents.  To  the  latter  belong  the  several 
albuminous  and  allied  substances,  besides  a  number  of  extractives 
partly  known  and  partly  unknown,  as  kreatin,  ki-eatinin,  carnin, 
xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  lecithin,  etc.,  also  some  carbohydrates  and  a 
variable  amount  of  fat,  and,  lastly,  the  so-cailed  ash  or  mineral 
matter. 

Albuminates  constitute  about  20  per  cent.  of  fresh  muscle  free 
from  fat  j  these  are  present  partly  in  the  soluble,  partly  in  the  inso- 
luble  State.  To  the  former  belongs  myosin,  which  coagulates  spon- 
taneously  after  death.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Solution  of  common  salt,  also  in  dilute  potash  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  by  the  last-named  reagents  into 
alkali  albumen  and  acid  albumen  respectively.  A  further  coagulation  of 
the  myosin  ensues  on  cooking,  in  which  it  assumes  the  properties  of  all 
albumens  coagulated  at  boiling  point.  The  other  albuminates  present 
in  muscle  in  a  state  of  Solution  are  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view 
of  subordinate  importance ;  one  only,  identical  with  the  serum  albumen, 
exists  in  somewhat  larger  proportion.  To  the  dissolved  albumens 
belongs  also  the  colouring  matter  of  muscle,  possessing  similar  pro- 
perties with  those  of  hasmoglobin.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  insoluble 
albuminates  of  muscle. 

To  the  accessory  constituents  of  muscle  belongs  a  certain  quantity 
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of  invisible  or  mechanically  insepavable  fat,  which  is  P-esent  m  con- 
VZue  amount  in  the  üesli  of  fattened  ammals.  The  fat  er  the 
meat  so  much  the  less  water  does  it  contain,  but  the  percentage  ot 
albuminates  is  also  somewhat  reduced.  .  •  • 

With  the  death  of  the  animal  a  number  of  changes  set  m  m  tho 
xnuscle,  which  are  termed  rigor  .sortis;  the  xnost  important  of  these 
alterations  is  the  change  of  the  neutral  or  amphotenc  reaction  of  the 
normal  muscle  at  rest  into  an  acid  one,  which  follows  the  transfor- 
mation  of  the  muscle  sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  causes  the  coagulation 
of  the  myosin.  The  advent  and  duration  of  the  ricjor  mortis  present 
great  differences  in  different  animals,  but  external  conditions,  espe- 
cially  the  temperature,  exert  considerable  inliuence.  Flesh  is,  as  a 
rule  not  eaten  until  the  rigor  has  passed  off  as  a  result  of  further 
changes,  since  it  is  then  not  only  more  tender  but  it  seems  to  be 
more  palatable  than  in  the  fresher  state. 

Quantitative  analyses  exhibit  by  no  meaus  inconsiderable 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  flesh,  con- 
sisting  chiefly  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water  and  of  fat. 
In  ordinary  life  the  value  or  quality  of  meat  is  estiinated  with 
regard  to  its  flavour  and  the  tenderness  of  the  muscular  fibre 
and  interinuscnlar  connective  tissue.  In  this  respect  there 
are  not  only  well-marked  differences  in  the  flesh  of  different 
animals,  but  tbe  age  and  sex  and  state  of  nubdtion,  as  well  as 
the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  sample  is  taken,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

If,  then,  we  have  to  choose  between  the  various  kinds  of 
meat  with  a  view  to  the  dietary  of  the  sick,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  general  indications  whereby  their  digestibility  and 
'  tolerance  can  be  measui-ed ;  but  in  all  cases  we  must  have  regard 
to  the  tenderness  and  flavour  of  the  meat  and  to  the  proportion 
of  fat  it  contains,  for  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  of  the  several  kinds  of 
fat,  appear  to  have  an  influence  in  its  digestibility  and  toleration 
by  the  patient. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  flesh  consumed  by  mankind  is 
furnished  by  the  ruminants,  foremost  among  which  Stands  the  ox. 

The  best  beef  is  that  from  well-fattened  oxen  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years ;  cows  too  of  that  age  give  ^ood  meat.  The  flesh  of  older 
animals  of  either  sex  is  tough,  and  that  of  bulls  has  in  addition  a 
very  characteristic  odour. 
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The  condition  or  state  of  nutvition  of  the  animal  when  slau^^htei-ed 
makes  a  consulerable  diffe.ence  in  the  quality  and  composition  of  the 

The  following  figures  show  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of  beef 
as  they  were  delivered  from  the  butcher  :— 


Water 

Nitrogenous 
Mutters 

Fat 

Flesh  of  a  veiy  fat  ox  . 
„    „    moderately  fat  ox 
)>    „    lean  ox . 
„    „    fat  cow . 
„    „    lean  cow 

54-7() 
72-25 
70-61 
70-y6 
76-35 

16-93 
21-39 
20-61 

19-  86 

20-  54 

27-23 

6-  19 
1-50 

7-  70 
1-78 

The  flesh  of  the  same  animal  shows  marked  differences,  both  as 
regards  its  composition  and  tenderness,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  from  which  it  is  taken ;  lean  and  moderately  fat  joints  are 
preferred  by  most  as  the  best  flavoured  and  tenderest.  In  France 
and  England  the  flesh  from  difierent  regions  of  the  body  is  differently 
priced  according  to  its  quality  in  a  way  worthy  of  imitation.  In 
England  the  flesh  of  the  ox  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
first  class  includes  the  rump,  sirloin,  foreribs,  haunch,  and  leg ;  the 
second  class  the  upper  and  under  loin,  mouse  buttock  or  calf  piece, 
middle  rib,  and  Shoulder  or  leg-of-mutton-piece ;  the  third  class  the 
flank,  Shoulder,  brisket;  and  the  fourth  the  cheek,  neck,  and  shin. 

The  follo-vving  table,  -which  represents  the  composition  of  the 
several  joints  of  a  very  fat  ox,  -will  sho-w  how  greatly  these  difier 
among  themselves : — 


Water 

Nitrogeuous 
Miitters 

Fat 

Neck  

73-5 

]9-5 

5-8 

Loin  ..... 

63-4 

18-8 

16-7 

Shoulder  .... 

50-5 

14-5 

340 

Hind  qiiarter .... 

55-01 

20-81 

23-32 

,,  streaky 

47-99 

15-93 

35-33 

Fore  quarter,  lean . 

65-05 

19-94 

19-97 

,,          streaky  . 

32-49 

10-87 

56-11 

Beef  fat  is  composed  of  glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  Pro- 
portion of  three  of  stearic  and  palmitic  to  one  of  oleic.  The  melting 
point  ranges  bet-ween  41°  and  50°  C  The  fatty  deposits  in  difierent 
regions  of  the  body  present  slight  difierences  in  composition;  the 
lo-west  melting  point  is  that  of  the  muscles  and  Omentum  (J. 
König). 

'  [Butter  being  about  32°.] 
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Yeal,  as  is  well  known,  differs  esseiitially  in  taste  from  the  flesh 
of  the  adult  animal,  and  is  described  by  many  as  being  tougher  and 
harder  of  digestion.  This  notion  is  naturally  suggested  by  tbe  fact 
that  tbe  flesh  of  very  yoimg  calves,  i.e.  those  that  have  been  slaugh- 
tered  a  few  days  after  birth,  or  at  anyrate  within  the  first  fourweeks 
of  life,  shows,  when  minced,  a  certain  adhesiveness  and  tenacity,  plainly 
owing  to  the  still  embryonic  condition  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
to  the  Proportion  of  gelatinous  substances  being  somewhat  greater 
than  in  beef.  One  is,  however,  scarcely  justified  in  assuming  from 
these  properties  alone  that  veal  is  the  less  digestible;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fibres  are  tender,  and  experience  bears  testimony  to  its  being  well 
borne  by  enfeebled  digestive  organs— more  so,  indeed,  than  beef.  On 
an  average  the  flesh  of  calves  is  richer  in  water,  and  on  that  account 
poorer  in  albuminates  and  fat,  than  that  of  adult  oxen. 

The  composition  of  veal  is  seen  in  the  foUowing  table  : — 


Water 

Nitrogenoua 
Matters 

Fat 

Lean  veal  .... 

78-82 

19-76 

0-82 

Fat     „  .... 

72-31 

18  88 

7-41 

Neck  of  fat  calf 

75-22 

17-53 

6-18 

Breast  ..... 

69-06 

21-15 

7-42 

Loin  

76-25 

15-12 

7-12 

Elbs  

72-66 

20-57 

5-12 

Shoulder  .... 

76-57 

18-10 

3-62 

Jowl  ..... 

73-91 

19-51 

5-57 

Breast  

64-66 

18-81 

16-05 

Leg  

70-30 

18-87 

9-25 

Mutton  has  in  general  a  flavour  which  is  relished  by  most 
persons,  and  from  its  tenderness  is  considered  by  many  physicians  to 
be  very  digestible.  But  the  proportion  of  fat  is  often  excessive,  and 
it  contains  more  of  the  glyceride  of  stearic  acid  than  beef,  giving 
the  meat  a  characteristic  and  somewhat  tallowy  '  by-taste.'  Such 
fat  mutton  is,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  unsuited  for  invalids. 

J.  König  gives  the  foUowing  as  the  composition  of  mutton  :  


Water 

Albuminates 

Fat 

Moderately  fat  mutton  . 
Very  fat  mutton  . 
From  the  bind  quarter  . 

„       „  breast  . 

„       „  Shoulder 

75-99 
47-91 
41-97 
41-30 
60-38 

18-11 
14-80 

14-  39 

15-  45 
14-57 

5-77 
36-39 
43-47 
42-07 
23-62 

What  has  been  said  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  veal 
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applies,  on  the  wliole,  to  the  flesh  of  the  lamb,  except  tliat  the  latter 
is,  as  fi  rule,  veiy  much  richer  in  fat. 

Among  the  otlier  ruminants  several  wild  species,  especially  the 
goat  and  the  deev,  possess  a  certain  interest  as  affording  a  meat 
suited  to  the  invalid  table.  Their  flesh  has,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat 
dense  and  compact  structure,  but  this  peculiarity  of  game  is  apparent 
to  an  unpleasant  degree  only  in  the  case  of  older  animals ;  that  of 
younger  ones,  especially  of  young  deer,  is  highly  appreciated  on 
account  of  its  tenderness. 

Von  Bibra  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  venison  :  ^ 
■water  74'63,  albuminates  19-24  (but  little  gelatin  being  included 
among  these),  and  fat  1-3  per  cent.  Moreover  the  flesh  of  the  deer, 
as  of  most  species  of  game,  is  distinguished  by  the  large  amount  of 
sapid  substances  present,  on  which  account  it  is  usually  described  as 
'  strong  and  stimulating.' 

The  same  is  true  of  hare,  which,  when  young,  is  very  tender 
and  tasty,  and  as  regards  toleration  and  digestibility  is  comparable 
with  fowl.  A  mean  of  the  analyses  of  J.  König  and  B.  Farwick 
gives  for  the  flesh  of  the  hare  74-16  water,  23-34  nitrogenous  matters, 
and  1-07  fat.^ 

The  flesh  of  the  pig  is  indeed  characterised  in  general  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  flbres,  but  also  in  the  fed  animal  by  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  fat,  greatly  detracting  from  its  digestibility.  The 
fat  of  the  pig,  unlike  that  of  most  ruminants,  consists  almost  entii'ely 
of  palmitic  and  oleic  glycerides. 

The  composition  of  pig's  flesh  is  as  follows  :  ^ — 


1 

Water 

Albumiuates 

Fat 

Fat  pork  (mean)  . 

47-40 

14-54 

37-34 

Harn  

48-71 

15-98 

34-62 

Jowl  ..... 

54-63 

16-58 

28-03 

Eib  

43-44 

13-37 

42-59 

Shoulder  .... 

40-27 

12-55 

46-71 

Lean  pork  (mean) 

72-57 

19-91 

6-81 

Loin  ..... 

7315 

17-32 

8-43 

Eib  

73-0 

17-40 

8-65 

Harn  

69G0 

20-97 

8-29 

The  most  valuable  flesh  for  the  invalid  kitchen  is  without  doiibt 
that  of  the  various  kinds  of  wild  and  tame  fowl.  A  young  chicken 
has  always  been  looked  on  as  the  lightest  of  all  meats,  and  the  same 
advantages  as  regards  digestibility,  tenderness,  and  flavour  are  pre- 

>  Arcliiv  für  i^Uysiolog.  Heilltun.de,  vol.  iv. 
=  J.  König,  1.0.  and  Zeitschr.f.  Biologie,  1876. 
"  J.  König,  I.e. 
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sented  by  the  flesh  of  yoaug  pigeons,  partridges,  and  many  other 
birds  Bat  tbat  of  the  goose  is  Wer  of  cUgestion  from  its  con- 
taining,  as  a  rule,  a  large  amount  of  fat.  The  fiesh,  too_,  of  geese 
both  wild  and  doinestic,  of  the  turkey,  woodcock,  &c.,  ave  m  general 

unsuited  to  weak  digestions.  ,  ,  .   ^      n  ^    n  , 

The  composition  of  the  flesh  of  several  kmds  of  fowl  has  been 

fonnd  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Water 

Albumiuates 

Fat 

Lean  lien  .... 
Fat     „  .... 

76'22 
70-OR 

19-72 
18-49 

1-42 
9-34 
3-15 
45-59 
1-43 
1-0 

Young-  fat  chicken . 
Fat  goose  .... 
Partridge  .... 
Pigeon   

70-  O.S 
38-02 

71-  96 
73-0 

23-32 
16-91 
25-26 
22-14 

The  flesh  of  several  kinds  of  fish  is  generally  considered  an  excel- 
lent  food  for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  hub  this  view  can  only  be 
accepted  -with  many  qualifications. 

The  taste,  the  chemical  composition,  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment  of  the  flesh  of  fishes  exhibit  great  diflerences  among  the  numerous 
species  serving  for  the  food  of  man.  The  qnantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  fat  is  especially  subject  to  Variation  and  this,  again,  is  not 
without  an  infltience  on  the  taste.  In  the  flesh  of  many  fish  there 
are  specific  odorous  and  sapid  substances,  as  trimethylamine,  which 
is  found  abvmdantly  in  the  brine  of  herrings.  One  may  certainly 
reckon  as  light  and  easy  of  digestion  the  fle.sh  of  the  choicer  fishes, 
which  are  relatively  poor  in  fat :  the  poorest  have  a  high  percentage 
of  water,  and  the  nitrogenous  matters  ^  are  composed  largely  of 
gelatin. 

The  composition  of  the  flesh  of  the  several  kinds  of  fish  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foUowing  analyses  (J .  König)  :— 


Water 

Albuminates 

Fat 

Salmon  

74-36 

15-01 

6-42 

Bei  

57-42 

12-82 

28-37 

Conger  eel  . 

79-91 

13-57 

5-02 

Herring  (fresh) 

80-71 

10-11 

7-11 

Pike  

83-89 

14-81 

0-15 

Perch  

80-06 

18-11 

0-44 

Sole  

86-14 

11-94 

0-25 

Carp  

76-97 

21-86 

1-09 

The  flesh  of  some  reptiles,  as  the  turtle,  and  of  many  invertebrate 
animals  serves  as  food,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  highly  esteemed  as 
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delicacies ;  but  most  of  theso,  as  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.,  ai-e  ill  adapted 
to  feeble  digestive  ovgans.  The  oyster  only  is  an  easily  tolerated  and 
digestible  food,  but  it  must  be  in  season  and  eaten  raw,  for  by  general 
consent  it  is,  when  cooked,  very  hard  of  digestion. 

According  to  J.  König  and  C.  Krauch  the  collective  Contents  of 
the  oyster  shell  are  composed  of  89-69  parts  per  cent.  of  water,  4-95 
of  albuminates,  0-37  of  fat,  and  2-62  of  extractives. 

Besides  the  muscular  substance  the  viscera  and  even  the 
blood  of  several  animals  are  used  as  food.  But  the  majority  of 
the  internal  organs  are  little  adapted  for  use  in  the  invalid 
kitchen,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  lungs.  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart.  The  brain  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
Atting  article  of  food  for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  mainly  on 
account  of  its  soft  consistence ;  but  one  must  not  forget  the  large 
percentage  of  fat,  which  renders  it  really  ill  adapted  to  weak 
digestive  organs.  In  like  manner  the  tongue  of  most  animals 
presents  a  very  tender  fibre,  but  is  intimately  permeated  by  a 
large  amount  of  fat.  It  is  an  entirely  erroneous  conception 
that  has  attributed  to  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals  any 
special  dietetic  value  in  consideration  of  its  composition.  In 
its  natural  state  the  blood  is  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the 
palate  and  is  probably  hard  of  digestion  ;  it  is,  however,  possible 
that  some  of  its  constituents,  as  the  serum  albumen,  might  be 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  appropriate  article s  of  diet. 

Unlike  the  viscera  mentioned  above,  the  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf,  called  calf's  fry  [and  the  pancreas]  or  sweetbread,  are  not  only 
very  palatable  but  easily  digested,  and  are  frequently  employed  in 
invalid  cookery. 

The  composition  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  is  given  as 
follows  :  70  per  cent.  water,  14  soluble  and  8  insoluble  albuminates, 
6  selatinous  substances,  and  0-4  of  fat. 

Flesh  is  only  exceptionally  eaten  in  the  raw  state ;  as  a  rule 
it  is  cooked  in  one  way  or  another.  The  pmpose  of  cooking  is 
to  render  it  at  once  more  savomy  and  more  digestible.  The 
latter  aim  is  attained  mainly  by  the  action  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture,  which  coagulates  the  albumen  and  converts  the  connective 
tissues  into  gelatin,  thus  loosening  the  structure  of  the  muscle, 
the  fat  at  the  same,  time  being  rendered  fluid  by  the  heat  and 
partly  melted  out.    Besides  which  new,  savoury,  and  odorous 
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substances  are  developed,  the  action  of  which  is  as  a  rule 
heiglitened  by  various  condiments. 

In  the  dietary  of  the  sick,  milk  is  of  scarcely  less  prominent 
importance  than  the  muscle  flesh  of  animals,  and  indeed  in 
many  cases  no  other  food  is  capable  of  taking  its  place.  Milk 
contains  all  the  food  stufifs  required  for  the  maintenance  of  life, 
and  in  such  suitable  proportions  that  it  offers  the  most  perfect 
food  dnring  the  period  of  lactation,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances  and  for  a  limited  time  it  may  constitute  the  main  article 
of  diet  even  for  adults. 

The  Chief  constituents  of  milk  are  water,  casein,  serum  albumen, 
milk  sugar,  fat,  extractives,  and  inorganic  salts.  These  solids  are  all 
dissolved  in  the  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  fat ;  thoiigh  in 
the  opinion  of  some  observers  the  casein  is  not  in  a  state  of  actual 
Solution,  but  of  extreme  attenuation  {starker  QueUimg)}  The  fats 
are  suspended  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  milk-globules, 
and  to  these  are  due  the  white  colour  and  opacity  of  milk. 

It  was  formerly  generally  beheved  that  the  fat-globules  were 
enclosed  in  delicate  envelopes  of  albumen,  a  view  founded  mainly  on 
the  fact  that  milk  gives  up  scarcely  any  of  its  fat  when  simply  shaken 
with  ether,  but  that  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  or  of  acetic  acid 
renders  the  milk  fat  at  once  accessible  to  the  ether.  It  was  supposed 
that  these  reagents  enabled  the  ether  to  take  up  the  fat  by  dissolvmg 
the  enveloping  membrane.  Some  other  phenomena,  as  the  formation 
of  butter,  also  seemed  to  find  an  easy  explanation  in  the  hypothesis 
of  an  envelope  of  albumen  enclosing  the  fat-globules.  Recently, 
however,  the  existeuce  of  such  an  envelope  has  been  conclusively 
negatived  by  several  observers,  particularly  by  Soxhlet,  and  the  be- 
haviour  of  the  milk-globules  towards  the  above-named  reagents  ex- 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  the  casein,  being  present  in  a  state 
not  of  Solution  but  of  high  attenuation,  holds  the  fat  in  an  emulsion. 
By  the  action  of  the  said  reagents  this  condition  of  emulsion  is  so 
altered  that  the  fat  can  be  taken  up  by  the  ether, 

When  fresh  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time  a 
yellowish  film  forms  on  the  surface,  the  so-called  cream,  in  which  the 
mük-globrdes  collect  in  virtue  of  their  low  specific  gravity.  By  con- 
tinued  agitation  or  stirring  of  the  milk,  the  so-called  churning  of 

'  [Like  the  gelatine  in  thin  size  or  the  starch  in  well-boiled  arrowroot. 

swollen  out  by  the  absorption  of  water.    Here  Quclhmg  is  untrauslatable.  

Translator.] 
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butter,  tbe  greater  pa,rt  of  the  milk  fat  ia  separated  in  tlie  form  of 
small  lumps.  Milk  fat  consists  of  glycerides  of  stearic,  palmitic, 
myristic,  oleic,  butyric,  and  some  soluble  fatty  acids.  On  long  contact 
witb  tbe  air  a  decomposition  of  tbe  fats  sets  in,  tbe  rancidity  of  butter, 
during  wbicb  soluble  fatty  acids  are  formed  in  large  amount. 

If  milk  is  left  to  stand  for  a  longer  time,  a  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion  of  tbe  casein  takes  place,  forming  a  tbickisb,  jelly-like  mass, 
wbicb  encloses  a  greenisb  opalescent  fluid  known  as  wbey.  This 
spontaneous  curdling  of  milk  is  a  consequence  of  tbe  cbange  of  tbe 
milk  sugav  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  tbe  action  of  a  ferment.  Tbe 
formation  of  lactic  acid  in  milk  proceeds  witb  greatest  rapidity  under 
tbe  influence  of  tbe  warmtb  of  summer,  wbile  coagulation  may  be 
materially  delayed  by  previous  boiling  of  tbe  milk,  or  by  tbe  addition 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid,  &c. 

Tbe  curdling  of  milk  may  be  artificially  induced  by  tbe  addition 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  rennet,  but  in  eacb  of  tbe  tbree  metbods  tbe 
coagulation  of  tbe  casein  is  efFected  in  a  different  way.  It  is  indeed 
triie  tbat  tbe  stomacb  of  tbe  calf  contains  a  lactic-acid-forming 
ferment ;  but  tbis  takes  little  or  no  part  m  tbe  coagulation  of  tbe 
casein,  wbicb  is  caused  ratber  by  anotber  rennet  ferment  spbtting  tbe 
casein  of  tbe  milk  into  two  products,  viz.  tbe  almost  insoluble  cbeese 
curd  and  tbe  easily  soluble  protein  matter  of  tbe  wbey.  Tbe  former  of 
tbese  displays  in  its  properties  considerable  differences  from  tbe  casein 
wbicb  bas  been  obtained  by  acidification  or  spontaneous  coagulation. 

From  a  qualitative  point  of  view  tbe  milks  of  tbe  various 
mammals  present  no  essential  differences ;  tbeir  specific  distinctions 
consist  ratber  in  odour  and  taste.  Cow's  milk  is  most  used  as  food 
for  Sick  and  bale,  but  in  some  countries  tbat  of  tbe  goat,  sbeep,  or 
mare  is  largely  employed. 

Tbe  quantitative  composition  of  tbe  milk  of  several  mammals 
may  be  seen  in  tbe  following  table  : — 


Water 

Caseiü 

Album  en 

Fat 

Sugar 

Salts 

Cow 
Goat 
Sheep  . 
Mare 

87'41 
86-91 
81-f)3 
90-71 

3-  01 
2-87 

4-  09 
1-24 

0-  75 
119 

1-  42 
0-75 

3-  66 

4-  09 

5-  83 
1-17 

4-92 
4-45 

4-  86 

5-  70 

0-70 
0-96 
0-73 
0-37  " 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  tbese  figures  represent  tbe  means 
of  numerous  analyses,  for  tbe  proportions  of  tbe  several  constituents 
present  considerable  variations  under  different  cii-cumstances.  Tbus 

'  After  J.  König,  I.e. ;  compare  also  öorup  Besanez,  Lelirhnch  der  phys. 
Chem.,  4th  edit. 
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it  is  well  knowu  tliat  the  composition  of  milk  varies  with  the 
dnration  of  lactation,  and  tliat  evening  milking  contains  a  much 
lavger  proportion  of  butter  than  that  of  the  morning ;  the  quaniity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  too,  exerts  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  milk.  Certain  kinds  of  fodder,  as  distillery  grains, 
tui-nips,  (fec,  give  to  the  milk  a  characteristic  flavour. 

Blood  occasionally  appears  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  as  an  abnormal 
constituent,  imparting  to  it  a  reddish  tinge.  A  frequent  anomaly  is 
the  so-called  blue  milk,  the  blue  colour  depending,  according  to  the 
general  belief,  on  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  casein 
produced  by  a  low  organism  [Vibrio  cyanogeneics).  Slimy  or  stringy 
milk  arises  from  a  mucous  fermentation  of  the  proteids  ;  several  drugs 
may  also  pass  into  the  milk  as  anomalous  constituents.  A  special 
importance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  of  diseased  animals — for 
example,  of  cows  the  subjects  of  pearl  disease — may  coatain  actively 
infective  matters.  Of  the  other  alterations  that  milk  may  undergo 
in  quantity  and  quality  as  a  consequence  of  pathoiogical  conditions 
little  is  known  for  certain  at  present. 

In  the  process  of  skimming  a  large  portion  of  the  solids,  especi- 
ally  of  the  fat,  is  retnoved,  so  that  in  skim  milk  there  remain  on 
an  average  90'63  parts  i^er  cent.  of  water,  3-06  of  nitrogenous 
matters,  0-79  of  fat,  and  4-77  of  mük  sugar.  Cream  is  of  very  various 
composition,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  employed  aiid  the 
procedure  adopted  for  separating  it.  The  several  constituents  vary 
between  the  foUowing  limits  :  water,  22  to  83;  nitrogenous  matters, 
2-2  to  7-4;  fat,  8-2  to  70-2  j  and  milk  sngar,  074  to  4-5. 

With  a  view  to  giving  greater  stability  to  milk  it  is  Condensed 
by  the  removal  of  the  water  at  a  low  temperature  and  the  addition  of 
cane  sugar.  The  quantity  of  sugar  added  ranges  in  different  factories 
from  20  to  75  grammes  to  the  litre  of  milk.  Milk  Condensed  in  this 
way  contains  on  an  average  26  parts  per  cent.  of  water,  12  of  nitroge- 
nous matters,  11  of  fat,  16  of  milk  sugar,  and  22  öf  added  cane  sugar. 

Among  the  nomad  peoples  of  Asia  an  alcoholic  drink  is  prepared 
by  the  fermentation  of  mare's  milk,  called  koumiss  (kumys),  or  milk 
wine,  which  has  of  late  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In 
default  of  mare's  milk  that  of  the  cow  may  be  employed.  The  acid 
ferment  contained  in  the  milk  converts  a  part  of  the  milk  sugar  into 
lactic  acid,  which  in  its  turn  transforms  the  rest  of  the  milk  sugar 
into  a  sugar  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation.  Alcoholic  fermen- 
tetion  is  set  up  by  the  addition  of  a  ferment  of  the  nature  of  yeast. 
The  resulting  koumiss  foams  strongly,  possesses  an  acidulous  taste' 
and  contains  as  much  as  2-5  per  cent.  of  alcohol.  The  albuminates 
Ol  the  mük  are  transformed  into  snbstances  of  the  class  of  peptones. 
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The  principal  products  obtainecl  from  milk  are  butter  and  cheese  - 
the  wliej,  moreover,  is  often  used  as  a  remedy. 

Butter  is  tlie  most  valued  of  animal  fats,  alike  on  account  of  its- 
agreeable  flavovir  and  its  digestibility.  Good  butter,  according  to 
J.  König,  should  contain  water  11-7,  fat  87,  casein  0-5,  and  milk 
sugar  0'5.  Butter,  as  commonly  sold,  contains  a  mucb  higher  per- 
centage  of  water,  which,  as  well  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  other 
solids  of  milk,  favours  early  rancidity.  The  stability  of  butter  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  repeated  washings,  by  melting  down,  in  which 
State  it  is  called  '  smalt,'  or  by  the  addition  of  salt  at  the  rate  of  20  to 
25  grammes  per  kilo, 

The  milk  that  is  left  after  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  known 
as  butter  milk,  is  a  thickish  fluid  with  a  more  or  less  sour  taste  and' 
reaction,  containing  some  fat,  casein  in  a  finely  coagulated  state,  and 
the  other  constituents.  The  sugar  has  been  in  great  part  converted 
into  lactic  acid. 

Cheese  is  a  very  important  article  of  food,  containing  a  large- 
amount  of  nutriment.  Either  sweet  or  sour  milk  is  used  for  its 
preparation. 

When  cheese  is  made  from  sour  milk,  the  milk  is  gently  warmed 
to  about  50°  C,  inorder  to  obtain  a  firmer  coagulation  of  the  casein. 
The  whey  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  resulting  sour-milk  cheeses,  or 
'  pot '  cheeses,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  are  generally  eaten 
in  the  fresh  state.  According  to  an  analysis  by  E,ubner,>  a  fresh 
pot  cheese  consists  of  water  60*27,  casein  24'84,  fat  7"33,  ash  4-02, 
and  milk  sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c.,  3"54  parts  per  cent. 

[English  Cream  cheese  varies  within  somewhat  Avide  limits;  it 
usually  contains  from  50  to  68  per  cent.  of  fat  and  2  to  3  of  casein 
{Wynter  JBlyth).] 

Sweet  milk  is  as  a  rule  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cheeses 
properly  so  called,  and  coagulated  by  gentle  heat  and  the  addition  of 
rennet.  The  curd  is  then  salted,  pressed,  and  dried  on  the  sm-faceby 
exposure  to  the  air,  a  higher  temperature  and  greater  pressxire  being 
used  for  the  production  of  the  so-called  hard  cheeses  than  for  the 
softer  kinds. 

The  pressed  and  partially  dried  mass  next  undergoes  a  kind  of 
fermentation  or  decomposition,  a  process  known  as  the  '  ripening '  of 
the  cheese,  and  to  which  the  flavour  is  mainly  owing  :  the  riper  the 
cheese  the  more  pronounced  is  its  flavour.  According  as  whole  or 
skim  milk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  the  product  rieh 
or  poor  in  fat.    The  majority  of  the  cheeses  met  with  in  commerce 

1  Zeitschrift  fm  Biolortie,  vol.  xv.  p.  496. 
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belong  to  the  classof  fat  cheeses,  as  the  so-called  Cream  cheese,  which 
<;ontams  as  much  as  67  per  cent.  of  fat,  and  the  Koquefort  [StUton], 
Edamer,  Cheshire,  Emmenthaler,  &c. 

Numeroiis  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  cheese  gave  the  foUowmg 
mean  composition  for  each  class  : — 


Water 

Niti-ogenous 
Matters 

Fat 

Extraotives 

Ash 

Rieh  cheese 
Middling  cheese  . 
Poor  cheese  . 

35-75 
46-82 
48-02 

7-16 
27-62 
32-65 

30-43 
20-54 
8-41 

2-53 
2-97 
6-80 

4-13 
305 
4-12 

The  wheyJeft  after  the  precipitation  of  thecasein,  though  of  minor 
Yalue  as  nutriment,  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  medical  treatment. 

Whey  contains  a  small  qiiantity  of  albuminates  and  a  little  fat, 
the  larger  proportion  being  thrown  down  with  the  casein  in  the  curd ; 
but  it  includes  the  greatest  part  of  the  salts  as  -well  as  of  the  milk 
sugar,  part  of  the  latter  being,  however,  changed  into  lactic  acid. 

The  greater  number  of  analyses  give  the  mean  composition  of 
whey  as  foUows  :  water  93'3,  niti'ogenous  matters  0*82,  fat  0'24, 
milk  sugar  4*65,  lactic  acid  0'33,  and  salts  0'65. 

Eggs  stand  high  in  nutritive  value,  and  especially  those  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  which  are  produced  on  an  enormous  Scale  for 
consumption ;  less  generally  used  are  those  of  the  duck,  goose, 
guinea  fowl,  &c.  Plover's  eggs  are  greatly  esteemed  as  deli- 
•cacies  on  account  of  their  flavour, 

The  eggs  of  all  bü'ds  have  esseutially  the  same  chemical 
'Composition,  but  the  relative  weights  of  shell,  yelk,  and  white 
differ,  and  the  size  of  the  egg  varies  much  eveu  among  indivi- 
duals  of  the  same  species. 

The  mean  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  is  50  gi-ammes,  of  which  7  are 
Shell,  27  the  white,  and  16  belong  to  the  yelk. 

The  white  of  the  egg  consists  mainly  of  egg  albumen  dissolved  in 
water  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  membrane.  Egg  albumen  presents  a 
great  resemblance  in  its  properties  to  serum  albumen,  without  being 
identical  with  it.  At  a  temperatm-e  of  about  70°  C.  it  coagulates 
into  a  white  elastic  mass.  It  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  fat 
(0-5  in  the  dried  state),  inorganic  salts,  and  extractives. 

In  100  parts  of  white  of  egg  there  was  found  85'75  of  water,  12-7 
of  albumen,  0-25  fat,  and  0-5  ash. 

The  yelk  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  solids  than  the  white,  and 
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among  these  a  nitrogenous  body,  the  so-called  vitellin,  which  accord- 
mg  to  Hoppe  Seyler,  splits  np  under  the  action  of  certain  reagents  into 
albumen  and  lecithin.  The  portion  of  the  yelk  soluble  in  ether  con- 
tams,  besides  the  ordinary  fats,  olein,  palmitin,  Cholesterin,  lecithin, 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter ;  there  are  also  inorganic  salts,  extrac- 
tives,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grape  sugar. 

In  100  parts  of  the  yelk  there  are  50-82  of  water,  16-24  of  nitro- 
genous matters,  31-75  of  fat,  and  1-09  of  ash. 

The  yelk  is  tlius  distinguished  from  the  white  of  the  egg  chiefly 
by  the  far  greater  amonnt  of  fat  it  contains;  the  salts  are  also  un- 
equally  distributed,  the  chlorides  being  in  excess  in  the  white  and  the 
phosphates  in  the  yelk. 

The  eggs  of  fish  es  are  not  unfrequently  eaten,  but  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  delicacies.  They  are  composed  in  their  mature  state 
mainly  of  albuminates  and  membranous  strueture,  but  the  proportion 
soluble  in  ether  is  considerable.  The  eggs  of  the  sturgeon  and  its 
allies  are,  when  salted,  sold  under  the  name  of  caviar.  In  some 
countries  the  roe  of  other  fish  is  used  as  food  after  being  dried  and 
pressed. 

J.  König  and  C.  Brimmer  found  the  foUowing  composition  of 
caviar  :  water  45*05,  nitrogenous  substances  31-90,  fat  14-14,  and 
salts  8-91  (including  sodium  chloride  6-38). 

The  Proportion  per  cent.  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  ash  of 
the  most  important  animal  foods  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : — 


Potas- 
sium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Mag- 
uesia 

Oxide 

of 
Iroii 

Phos- 
plioric 
Acid 

Siil- 
phuric 
Acid 

CUIo- 
riiie 

Ash  0  E  flesh 
„     „  milk. 
„    „  hen's  egg  . 

41-27 
24-67 
19-22 

3-63 
9-70 
17-52 

2-82 
22-05 
8-44 

3-21 
3-05 
2-43 

0-70 

0-  53 

1-  16 

42-54 
28-45 
38-05 

1-56 
0-30 
0-96 

3-85 
14-28 
13-94 

Vegetable  Foods. 

The  foods  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  agree  with 
animal  nutriments  in  containing  albumen  and  fat,  but  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  products  of  the  two  kingdoms 
from  several  points  of  view. 

In  vegetable  foods  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  are 
generally  in  overwhelming  excess  of  the  nitrogenous,  and  are 
present  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates,  while  if  we  except 
certain  seeds  and  fruits,  the  fats  enter  hwt  slightly  into  their 
composition. 
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The  difference  between  the  relative  proportions  that  the  nitro- 
.enous  and  non-nitrogenous  aUments  bear  to  one  another  m  ammal 
and  vegetable  foods  is  sbown  in  the  following  table  :- 


Nitrogenous 
Coiistitueiits 

Fat 

Carboliydrates 

Salts 

Fat  beef 
Lean  ,, 
Pea  flour 
Wheat  flour  . 
Rice 

51-4 
89-4 
27-3 
16-6 
7'7 

45-6 
6'ö 
0-8 
0-9 
0-4 

68-9 
81-9 
91-2 

3-0 
5-1 
3-0 
0'6 
0-7' 

A  further  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  foods  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  far  less  completelj^ 
digested  and  utilised  by  the  human  organs  than  the  former, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  distribution  and  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  nutritious  constituents. 

In  vegetable  as  in  animal  foods  we  meet  with  aeveral  modifi- 
cations  of  the  albuminates— (1)  vegetable  albumen,  which  when 
separated  from  vegetable  juices  by  coagnlation  with  heat,  exhibits  in 
its  propei-ties  as  well  as  in  the  percentage  of  its  composition  a  close 
agi-eement  with  egg  albumen  •  (2)  vegetable  casein,  or  legumin,  chiefly 
foimd  in  the  seeds  of  the  leguminosse,  which  has  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  casein  of  milk,  being,  like  it,  precipitated  from  its 
Solution  by  acetic  acid  and  rennet,  but  not  by  heat;  (3)  gluten, 
which  is  contained  in  the  cereals,  and  especially  in  wheaten  flour,  and 
when  treated  with  alcohol  breaks  up  into  vegetable  fibrin  and  ghadin. 

It  is  not  uninterestiug  to  compare  the  percentage  composition  of 
these  three  vegetable  albuminates  with  that  of  the  three  correspond- 
ing  animal  substances  : — 


c 

H 

N 

0 

s 

Flesh  albumen 
Egg 

Vegetable  albumen . 

52-  89 

53-  40 
53-OG 

7-17 
7-0 

7-33 

16-18 

15-  70 

16-  58 

22-18 
22-40 
21-93 

1-58 
1-60 
1-10 

Milk  casein 
Legumin . 
Syntonin 
'Vegetable  fibrin 
Gliadin  . 

53-55 

51-  48 

53-  97 

54-  49 

52-  53 

7-10 
7-02 
7-21 
7-35 
7-07 

15-83 
18-22 
15-57 
10-91 
18-20 

25 
22-88 
22-03 
20-41 
20-y5 

52 

0-  40 

1-  21 

0-  84 

1-  25 

Animal  gelatin 

49-85 

6-65 

18-20 

25-30 

'  F.  Hofmann,  Bio  Bcdautuiuj  von  Flciitüliniihriiiiq  und  Flcisohconserven. 
Leipzig,  Vogel,  1880. 
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We  thvis  see  that  the  animal  albuminates  are  on  the  whole  richer 
in  nitrogen,  and  some  of  them  in  carbon,  tlian  the  corresponding 
vegetable  products,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  indicates  a  higher 
nutritive  value  :  calculated  thus  gluten,  or  vegetable  fibrin,  would  take 
the  highest  place  of  all. 

There  are  also  in  vegetable  food  certain  other  nitrogenous  bodies, 
as  asparagin,  not  belonging  to  the  albuminates,  which  pass  out  of  the 
System  as  urea ;  but  these  combinations  have  uo  nutritive  value. 

The  vegetable  fats  are,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  some  solid  and 
some  liquid,  and  generally  contain  a  large  proportion  of  firee  fatty 
acids.  In  most  vegetable  foods  there  is,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
but  very  little  fat.  Consequently  the  liquid  fats,  called  oils,  obtained 
from  several  fruits  and  seeds  are  often  used  as  an  addition  to  other 
foods. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  non-drying  and  drying  oils,  the 
latter  hardening  gradually  on  exposm-e  to  the  air  into  a  resinous  mass, 
while  the  former  become  sooner  and  more  easily  rancid.  The  non- 
drying  oils  are  preferred  for  food,  and  olive  oil  is  the  most  prized.  Of 
the  drying  oils  that  of  the  poppy  has  the  best  taste  and  is  not  unfre- 
qtiently  used  instead  of  olive  oil. 

The  carbohydrates,  which  are  present  in  large  amount  in  all 
vegetable  foods,  constitute  a  numerous  group  of  Compounds  in  which 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  do  in  water. 
To  this  circumstance  they  owe  their  name. 

The  carbohydrate  of  most  importance  as  nutriment  is  starch,  which 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  all  plants  and  especially  in  the  seeds  of  the 
cereals,  and  legumens,  and  in  certain  tubers,  as  the  potato.  The  form 
and  size  of  the  starch  granules  in  different  plants  exhibit  well-marked 
characters,  which  probably  have  some  bearing  on  their  digestibility. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  biit  in  hot  water  it  swells  out 
and  constitutes  what  is  called  paste.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
formation  of  a  paste  takes  place  differs  in  the  several  kinds  of  starch. 
By  the  action  of  certain  reagents  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  and 
ultimately  into  grape  sugar ;  a  like  result  is  effected  by  several  fer- 
ments,  as  diastase,  saliva,  and  the  secretions  of  the  pancreas  and 
enteric  glands. 

Inulin  and  lichenin  possess  similar  properties  (the  latter  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  Iceland  moss  and  other  species  of  liehen),  so  do 
the  various  kinds  of  gum  and  mucin. 

Cellulose,  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  starch  and  abundant  in 
all  plants,  is  capable  of  digestion  by  the  human  organs  only  when 
still  in  a  young  and  tender  condition.    The  further  the  process  of 
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J[i.nification  has  proceeded,  the  less  digestible  is  the  cellulose  and  it 
p^esents  an  impecliment  to  the  utiUsation  of  the  other  nutritive 
substances  contained  in  the  particular  food 

Of  the  other  cai-bohydrates  present  in  plants  the  most  important 
are  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  since,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
they  are  not  only  nutritious  in  themselves,  but  constitute  a  valuable 
accessory  and  relish  to  other  foods. 

Grape  sugar  is  present  as  such  in  the  juice  of  grapes  and  of  other 
sweet  fruits,  and  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  from  other  carbo- 
hydrates,  especiaUy  starch.  The  action  of  yeast  on  grape  sugar  is  to 
break  it  up  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  by-products  (alcoholic 
drinks).  Other  ferments,  particularly  those  of  putrescent  nitrogenous 
matters,  convert  the  grape  sugar  into  lactic  and  butyric  acids. 

Cane  sugar  has  a  sweeter  taste  than  grape  sugar,  and  is  on  that 
account  much  preferred  for  sweetening  foods.  It  is  largely  contained 
in  the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  certain  species  of  maple,  beetroot,  and 
of  the  flower  buds  of  the  cocoa  palm.  Cane  sugar  does  not  appear 
to  be  directly  fermentable,  but  is  previously  changed  by  the  action  of 
yeast  into  grape  sugar. 

The  remaining  varieties  of  sugar,  as  fruit  sugar  and  melitose,  as 
well  as  the  unfermentable  inosit  and  mannit,  are  of  little  interest  as 
foods,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  intentionally  used  in  place 
of  sugar.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pectin,  which  is  largely  con- 
tained in  the  pulp  of  fleshy  fruits  and  in  conjunction  with  water 
forms  the  so-called  fruit  jelly,  and  of  the  glucosides  and  vegetable 
acids. 

The  Cerealia. 

The  seeds  of  tlie  various  species  of  com  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  formed  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  con- 
sumption  by  the  human  race,  and  indeed  they  appear  from  their 
composition  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  pm-pose  among  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  seeds  of  the  cereals 
generally  are  rieh  in  starch  and  cellulose,  with  small  quantities 
of  gum,  sugar,  and  fat.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents  varies  in  the  different  species  between  5  and  14  per 
Cent. 

The  various  kinds  of  corn  require  for  their  successful  culti- 
vation  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  so  that  in  most 
countries  only  a  Single  species  can  as  a  rule  be  grown  with 
advantage.    The  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  and  the 
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manure  cipplied  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  chemical  com- 
position  of  the  grain. 

As  a  rule  the  seeds  of  cereals  are  used  in  the  form  of  ineal. 
The  Chief  aim  of  grinding  is,  besides  the  mere  reduction  of  the 
gram  to  powder,  the  Separation  of  the  indigestible  eellulose 
that  surrounds  each  proper  seed.  Since,  however,  the  yellov 
gluten  lajer  lies  immediately  beneath  the  external  woody  coat 
it  is  impossible  by  any  process  of  grinding  and  sifting  to  en- 
tirely  remove  the  outer  layers  of  eellulose  without  withdrawing 
at  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  the  gluten  in  the  bran. 
Consequently  the  finer  kinds  of  flour  contain  a  less  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substances  and  a  larger  proportion  of  starch 
than  the  coarser  and  more  ghitinous  meals. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  corn  in  temperate  climates  are  wlieat 
and  rye,  and  for  warmer  lands  maize  and  rice  :  of  subordinate  and  more 
limited  use  are  barley,  oats,  millet,  sorghum  or  durrlia,  and  buckwheat.. 

Wheat  yields  a  finer  flour  tban  any  other  corn ;  it  is  especially 
used  for  making  white  bread,  and  is  otberwise  extensively  employed. 
Otber  products,  as  groats  and  the  like  as  well  as  starch,  are  also 
manufactured  from  wheat.  In  the  last-named  manufacture  large 
quantities  of  gluten  are  obtained  as  a  by-product. 

Rye  meal  is  never  so  fine  or  white  as  wheaten  flour,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  various  kinds  of  black  bread. 

Eice  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  most  tropical 
countries,  and  it  is  imported  into  Europe  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  grains  when  separated  from  the  husk  are  still  enveloped  in  the 
so  called  silver  skin,  which  is  removed  before  the  i-ice  is  used  for 
purposes  of  food.  Rice  flour  and  rice  starch  are  also  found  in  the 
market. 

Malaie  is  in  like  manner  chiefly  cultivated  in  warmer  climates, 
where  it  is  largely  ground  into  flour.  Polenta,  the  populär  dish  of 
Italy,  is  thus  made  from  the  meal  of  maize.  In  our  country  maize 
is  mostly  used  for  farm  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
and  the  fine  meal  known  in  the  market  as  maizena  or  corn  flour  con- 
sists  almost  entirely  of  starch. 

Barley  and  oats  are  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  as  meal,  and 
it  is  only  in  barren  districts  or  in  times  of  dearth  that  they  are  used 
for  making  bread  at  least  without  an  admixture  of  the  fluer  kinds  of 
flour.  These  grains  are  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of  gi'oats  or 
pearl  barley,  and  the  same  is  true  of  buckwheat  and  millet. 

The  mean  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  corn  is  as  follows  : — 
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Wheat . 

Spelt  . 
Kye  . 
Baiiey  . 
Oats  . 
Millet,  sheiled 
Buckwlieat  . 

Sorghum. 
Malze  . 
Rice  grain  . 
Prepared  rice 


Water 


13-öC 

U-30 
15'2(i 
1378 
1 2  •1)2 
ll-2() 
ll-3() 

13-12 

13-  88 
1323 

14-  41 


Niti-ogenous 
Siibitauces 


12-42 

12-2() 
11-43 
11-10 
11-73 
11-29 
10-58 

9-15 
10-05 
7-81 
6  94 


StiU-ch, 

Fat 

Sil  gar, 

Cullulose 

Ash 

Gum,  &c. 

1-70 

67-89 

2-66 

1-79 

70-48 

1-16 

1-80 

]-71 

67-83 

201 

1-77 

2-12 

65-51 

4-80 

2-63 

(i-04 

55-43 

10-83 

3-05 

3-56 

67-33 

4-25 

2-31 

2-79 

55-84 

16-52 

2-9  L 

3-45 

71-81 

2-47 

4-76 

66-78 

2-84 

1-69 

0-69 

76-40 

0-78 

1-09 

0-51 

7761 

0-08 

0-45 

The  next  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  different  Idnds  of  flour. 


Water 

Nitrogenous 
Substauces 

Fat 

Fine  wheaten  flour 

14  86 

8-91 

1-11 

Coarse     ,,  „ 

12-18 

11-27 

1-22 

AVheaten  groats  . 

12-52 

10-43 

0-38 

Fine  rye  meal 

13-99 

10-21 

1-64 

Coarse  „  „ 

14-77 

1106 

2-09 

Fine  barley  groats 

14-83 

10-89 

1-23 

Pearl  barley  . 

12-82 

7-25 

1-15 

Oat  meal 

10-07 

14-29 

5-65 

Buckwheat  naeal  . 

14-27 

9-28 

1-89 

Maize  meal  . 

10-60 

14-0 

3-80 

Rice  flour 

14-15 

7-43 

0-89 

Staroll, 
biigar, 
Clum,  &c 


77-62 


The  followiug  figures  give  the  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain  and  meal : — 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Mag- 
nesia 

Iroii 
Oxide 

PllOS- 

pUorie 
Acid 

Siil- 
plmric 
Acid 

Silicic 
Acid 

i.hlo- 
rine 

Winter  wheat  . 

31-16 

2-25 

3-34 

11-97 

1-31 

46-98 

0-37 

2 

11 

0-22 

Summer  wheat 

29-99 

1-93 

2-93 

12-09 

0-51 

48-63 

1-52 

1 

64 

0-48 

Finest  wheat- 
meal 

84-42 

0-76 

7-48 

7-70 

0-61 

49  38 

Coarse  ditto 

30-98 

0-98 

6-32 

11-22 

0-44 

50-18 

Spelt,  sheiled  , 

35-63 

3-59 

3-09 

12-01 

1-81 

42-07 

1 

0 

Rye  . 

31-47 

1-70 

2-63 

11-54 

1-63 

46-93 

1-10 

1 

88 

0-61 

„   flour  . 

38-44 

1-75 

1-02 

7-99 

2-54 

48-26 

Barley 

20- 15 

2-53 

2  60 

8-62 

0-97 

34-68 

1-69 

27 

54 

0-93 

,,  meal 

28-77 

2-54 

2-80 

13-60 

2-0 

47-2:1 

3-10 

Oats  . 

16-38 

2-24 

3-73 

7-06 

0-67 

23-02 

1-36 

44 

33 

0-58 

Millet,  sheiled  . 

18-53 

3-82 

21-44 

1-82 

48-21 

2-02 

8 

33 

Buckwheat 

23-07 

6  21 

4-42 

12-42 

1-74 

48-67 

2-11 

0 

23 

1-30 

Rice,  dressed  . 

21-73 

5-50 

3-24 

11-20 

1-23 

o3-68 

ü-62 

2-74 

0-10 

CO 
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The  Leguminos^. 

Tbe  pods  of  these  plants  in  their  young  and  unripe  state 
are  watery,  and  on  this  account  are  usually  classed  with  culinary 
vegetables ;  but  the  ripe  seeds  are  characterised  by  containing 
a  large  amonnt  of  nitrogenous  substances,  surpassing  in  this 
respect  all  other  vegetable  foods.  In  contrast  with  the  cereals, 
which  yield  gluten,  the  proteids  of  the  legumens  exist  in  the 
form  of  vegetable  casein. 

Tliat  they  also  eontain  a  large  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous 
matters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  starch,  gives  them  a  high  value  as 
articles  of  food ;  indeed,  they  would  probably  compete  with  the 
cereals  if  they  were  as  well  adapted  for  making  bread  and  were 
otherwise  as  palatable  as  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  legumens  are  as  a  rule  boiled  in  their  natural 
State  as  vegetables,  and  in  this  form  at  least  they  are  but  im- 
perfectly  digested  and  utilised  even  by  healthy  organs.  In  some 
circumstances,  however,  the  meal  of  legumens  may  be  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  treatment  of  enfeebled  digestion. 

To  the  group  of  legumens  belong  the  pea,  beans,  and  lentils. 

Under  the  names  of  ervalenta,  revalenta  arabica,  and  revales- 
ci^re  a  farinaceous  food  has  long  been  seid  combining  with  a  high 
nutritive  value  some  curative  power.  In  reality  it  is  a  mixture  of 
lentil  with  pea,  bean,  and  malze  meal,  to  which  oat  and  barley  meal, 
&c.,  are  sometimes  added.  Revalenta  has  the  advantage  of  jDresent- 
ing  a  leguminous  meal  of  the  finest  quality. 

W.  Beneke  has  within  the  last  few  years  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  fine  leguminous  meals  in  the  feeding  of  the  sick.^  In  his 
opinion  the  best  form  is  that  of  fine  lentil  flour,  but,  since  the  amount 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  is  too  great  compared  with  the  non- 
nitrogenous,  the  due  proportion  should  be  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  rye  flour,  as  each  case  may  require. 

Against  this  proposal  several  objections  may  be  urged,  above  all 
the  question  whether  even  the  finest  quality  of  leguminous  meal  can 
in  all  circumstances,  be  well  digested  and  tolerated ;  that  it  cannot 
provide  a  true  Substitute  for  flesh  seems  to  me  ä  2»'iori  indisputable. 

•  W.  Beueke, '  üeber  eiaen  Ersatz  der  Fleischnahnmg  bei  Keconvalescen- 
ten,  verschiedenen  Kranklieitszustiinden  des  Magens  nnd  Darmkanals  und 
bei  unbemittelten  Kranken,'  Berlin.  Min.  Wochenschrift ,  1872,  No.  15. 
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The  foUowins  table  shows  the  mean  composition  of  the  seeds  of 


the  leguminosre : — 


Water 

Nitrogenons 
Subätances 

Fat 

Stai-cli,&c. 

Celluloso 

Asli 

Field  beans  . 
Garden  „  . 
Peas 
Lentils 

14-84 

13-  60 

14-  31 
12-51 

23-66 

23-  12 
22-63 

24-  81 

-63 
2-28 
1-72 
1-85 

49-25 

53-  63 
33-24 

54-  78 

7-47 
3-84 
5-45 
3-58 

3-15 
3-53 
2-65 
2-47 

The  ashes  of  the  legumens  have  the  following  composition  :- 


Potasli 

Soda 

Linie 

Mag- 
nesia 

Oxide  of 
Irou 

PllOS- 

pliorio 
Aoid 

Sul- 
pluiric 
Acid 

Sllica 

CUo- 
rine 

Field  beans  . 
Garden  „ 
Peas 
Lentils  . 

42-49 
44-01 
41-79 
34-76 

1-34 
1-49 
0-96 
13-50 

4-73 
6-38 
4-99 
6-34 

7-08 
7-62 
7-96 
2-47 

0-57 
0-32 
0-86 
2-0 

38-74 

35-  52 

36-  43 
36-30 

2-  53 
405 

3-  49 

0-73 
0-57 

086 

1-57 

0-  86 

1-  S4 
4-63 

EOOTS. 

In  nutritive  value  these  stand  far  below  the  cereals  and 
legumens,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  water  and  small 
Proportion  of  albuminates  they  contain.  Several  of  the  tubers 
used  as  food  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  starch  in  their 
composition.  Some  culinary  roots  contain,  besides  starch,  much 
cane  and  fruit  sugar  and  pectin ;  and  a  few  also  vegetable 
acids.  A  certain  importance  attaches  also  to  the  circumstance 
that  most  roots  are  rieh  in  ash,  especially  in  the  potash  salts. 

Of  all  roots  the  potato  is  the  most  exten  sively  employecl  as  an 
article  of  food,  chiefly  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  with  it  a  greater 
weight  of  produce  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  space  of  ground. 
But  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  alimentary  principles  exist 
in  the  potato  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  can  by  itself  con- 
stitute  but  a  most  inadequate  diet,  and  when  it  is  so  used  it  exerts  a 
most  injuiious  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  population. 

The  mean  composition  of  the  potato  is,  according  to  J.  König — 


Water 

Nitvogenous 
Matterä 

Fat 

Starcli 

CelUilose 

Ash 

75-77 

1-79 

0-16 

20-56 

0-75 

0-97 
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_  It  may  here  be  meutionecl  that  a  parfc  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents  are  in  tho  form  of  asparagin  aud  amiclic  acid. 

The  juice  of  the  potato  has  an  acid  reaction,  from  the  presence  of 
vegetable  acids. 

The  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  potato  is  as  foUows  :— 


Potash 

Soda 

Linie 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of 
Irou 

Phos- 
plioric 
Acid 

Sul- 

phurio 
Ac:d 

Sllica 

Clilo- 
rine 

60-37 

2-62 

2-57 

4-69 

118 

17-33 

649 

2-13 

311 

The  value  of  the  potato  as  food  consists  almost  entii-ely  in  the 
large  proportion  of  starch,  which  varies  between  12  and  24  per  cent. 
The  cellular  tissue  snrrounding  the  starch  granules  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  rind,  tender  and  easily  digested. 

The  potato  is  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  raw  starch  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  source. 

The  quahty  of  the  potato,  and  especially  its  flavour,  depends 
gx-eatly  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  on  the  season ;  the  finest  are 
those  gi-own  in  a  Sandy  and  permeable  soü.  After  long  keeping  a  part 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  and  a  similar  change 
occurs  from  the  action  of  frost,  when  the  tissues  undergo  changes 
leading  to  speedy  putrefaction. 

Several  other  roots  have  been  suggested  for  cultivation  in  Europe 
as  Substitutes  for  the  potato,  such  as  those  of  the  UUico  hiberosüs,  Äjnos 
tuherosum,  and  especially  the  Dioscorea  Batatas,  but  hitherto  without 
success.  Mauy  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  have  roots  extremely 
rieh  in  starch,  and  very  fine  kinds  of  starch  flour,  known  in  commerce 
as  arrowroot,  are  obtained  from  the  Maranta  arunclinacea,  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  from  the  rhizomes  of  the  Curcuma 
angustifolia  in  the  East  Tndies  and  others.  The  root  of  the  Jlanihot 
utilissima  yields  cassava  starch  and  tapioca,  the  latter  being  prepared, 
after  the  manner  of  sago,  by  di'ying  the  starch  on  hot  ^Jlates. 

Besides  the  above-named  roots  the  stems  of  several  jDalms  yield 
a  starch  employed  for  the  production  of  sago.  For  this  purjjose  the 
clarified  starch  is  heated  in  metal  pans,  whereby  a  part  is  converted 
into  paste. 

The  numerous  other  roots  eaten  by  mankind  can  even  less  than 
the  potato  be  regarded  as  complete  nutriments ;  they  can  only  rank 
as  vegetables,  i.e.  as  fitting  adjuncts  to  other  articles  of  food.  Such 
are  the  various  kinds  of  carrot,  beetroot,  turnip,  celery  [the  German 
tuberous  variety],  kohl  rabi,  radish,  horse  radish,  and  lastly  the 
alhaceous  tribe,  of  which  the  ouion  is  most  used.    The  leaves  and 
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Sterns  of  leeks  and  garlic  are  also  employed  as  an  addition  to  otlier 
dishes.  Several  of  these  roots  have  a  more  or  less  sweet  taste ;  others, 
again,  as  the  radish,  horse  radisli,  and  tlae  onion  tribe,  are  marked 
by  the  presence  of  acrid  substances,  the  oils  of  mnstard  and  of  garlic. 
The  leaves  and  stalks  of  several  of  these,  as  colery,  parsley,  and  the 
leek  tribe,  are  often  added  to  dishes  on  account  of  their  flavour. 

As  an  indication  of  the  composition  of  the  various  garden  roots 
we  give  the  means  of  the  analyses  collected  by  König  in  the  following 
table :— 


Water 

Nitro- 
gciious 

Sub- 
stances 

Fat 

Cane  and 
Fruit 
Sugar 

Nou-nitro- 
genous 
Extraot 
other 
tlian 
Sugar 

CelUi- 
lose 

Asli 

Fiele!  caiTots 

87-05 

1-04 

0-21 

6-74 

2-60 

1-40 

0-90 

Garden   „  . 

88-32 

1-04 

0-21 

1-60 

7-17 

0-95 

0-71 

Turnips 

91-24 

0-9Ö 

0-16 

4-08 

1-90 

0-91 

0-75 

Teltower  caiTots  . 

81-90 

3-52 

0-14 

1-24 

10-10 

1-82 

1-28 

Beetroot 

87-07 

1-37 

0-03 

0-54 

9-02 

1-05 

0-92 

Kohl  rabi 

85-01 

2-95 

0-22 

0-40 

8-45 

1-76 

1-21 

Scorzonera  . 

80-39 

104 

0-50 

2-19 

12-6L 

2-27 

0-99 

Celery  . 

84-09 

1-48 

0-39 

0-77 

n-03 

1-40 

0-84 

Horse  radish 

70-72 

2-73 

0-35 

15-89 

2-78 

1-53 

Eadish . 

86-92 

1-92 

0-11 

1-53 

6-90 

1-55 

1-07 

Small  radish 

93-34 

1-23 

0-15 

0-88 

2-91 

0-75 

0-74 

Onions . 

85-99 

1-68 

0-10 

2-78 

8-04 

0-71 

0-70 

The  mineral  constituents  have  not  as  yet  been  determined  for  all 
the  above-named  roots ;  the  available  analyses  are  the  following  :  


Potash 

Soda 

Linie 

Carrot . 

35-21 

22-07 

11-42 

Turnip 

45-40 

9-84 

10-60 

Kohl  rabi  . 

35-31 

6  53 

10-97 

Celery . 

43-19 

13-11 

Horse  radish 

30-76 

3-96 

8-23 

Kadish 

21-98 

3-76 

8-78 

Onion  . 

25-05 

3-18 

21-97 

jrag- 
iiesia 

Oxide 

of 
Iron 

Phos- 
plioric 
Aoid 

Sul- 
Iiliurio 
Acid 

Silica 

Ch!(i- 
riiie 

4-73 

1-03 

12-46 

6-72 

2-47 

5-19 

3-69 

0-81 

12-71 

11-19 

1-87 

5-07 

6-84 

302 

21-90 

S-84 

2-48 

494 

5-82 

1-41 

12-83 

5-58 

3-85 

15-87 

2-91 

1-94 

7-75 

30-79 

12-72 

0-94 

3-53 

1-16 

41-12 

7-71 

8-17 

4-90 

5-29 

4-53 

15-03 

5-46 

16-72 

2-77 

G-REEN  VeGETABLES. 

These  without  exception  contain  a  large  amount  of  water 
witli  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  nutritive  matter;  and,  fm-tlier 
they  present  a  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
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juiees  the  older  and  more  lignified  their  tissues.  Among 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  we  find,  besides  cellulose,. 
Chlorophyll  and  small  quantities  of  fat,  sugar,  gum,  pectin, 
and  vegetable  acids.  Their  specific  tastes  and  odours  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  essential  oils  and  other  sapid  naatters. 
They  can  clearly  play  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  repair 
of  the  tissues,  but  as  adjuncts  to  other  foods  they  constitute 
an  important  part  of  our  diet,  acting  in  part  at  least  as 
relishes.  A  certain  value  also  attaches  to  the  inorganic  salts 
which  enter  largely  into  their  composition. 

Foremost  among  green  vegetables  stand  th.e  various  kinds  of 
cabbage,  as  the  white  cabbage,  cauMower,  winter  er  cui-ly  greens, 
tbe  blue  er  red  cabbage,  savoy,  &,c.  After  these  come  spinach,  tbe 
lettuce,  endive,  and  other  salad  herbs. 

The  young  sprouts  of  tbe  asparagus  are  a  mucb-esteemed  disb ; 
tbe  receptacles  of  tbe  articboke,'  and  in  some  districts  the  young 
sboots  of  hops,  are  eaten  witb  zest. 

The  pods  and  seeds  togetber  of  tbe  sugar  pea  and  Frencb  bean 
or  scarlet-runner  may  be  classed  witb  green  vegetables,  thougb  they 
are  somewbat  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  tban  are  tbose  of  wbicb 
the  leaves  alone  are  used. 

From  available  analyses  König  calculates  the  foUowing  mean 
composition  of  several  green  vegetables  : — 


White  cabbage . 
Eecl  „ 
Cauliflower 
Winter  gxeens  . 
Butter  kohl 
Brüssels  sprouts 
Spinach  . 
Bnclive 
Lettuce  . 
Corn  salad 
Asparagais- 
French  bcans  . 
Garden  peas 
(unripe  seeds) 


Water 


89-  97 

90-  06 
90-39 
80  03 
86-96 
85-63 
90-26 
94-13 
94-33 
93-41 
93-32 
88-36 

80-49 


Nitro- 
genous 
Substances 


1-89 

1-  83 

2-  53 

3-  99 
301 

4-  83 
3-15 
1-76 

1-  41 

2-  09 

1-  98 

2-  77 

5-  75 


Fat 


0-20 
0-19 
0-38 
0-90 
0-54 
0-46 
0-54 
0-13 
0-31 
0-41 
0-28 
0-14 

050 


Sugar 


2-29 
1-74 
1-27 
1-21 
1-47 

0-08 
0-76 


0-  40 

1-  20 


Other 

Non-nitro- 
genous 

Substances 


2-  58 

4-  12 

3-  74 
10-42 

5-  72 

6-  22 
3-26 

1-  82 

2-  19 
2-73 
2-34 
6-82 

10-86 


Cellu- 
lose 


1-84 
1-29 

0-  87 

1-  88 
1-20 
1-57 
0-77 
0-62 
0-73 

0-  57 

1-  14 
1-14 

1-60 


Asli 


1-23 
0-77 

0-  82 

1-  57 
1-10 
1-29 
1-94 

0-  78 

1-  03 
0-79 
0-54 
0-57 

0-80 


>  Moleschott  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Eichardson,  for  the  common  arti- 
choke  wl  er  81-08,  organic  matter  17-75,  and  mineral  constituents  l-17per  cent. 

r  About  14-5  per  ctnt.  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  asparagus  are  m 
the  form  of  asparagin. 
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The  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  several  vegetables  is 
given  below : — 


Potnsh 

Sodn 

Lime 

Mng- 

uosla 

Oxide 

o£ 
Iron 

Phos- 
plioric 
Acid 

Sul- 
phm-io 
Acid 

Silica 

Chlo- 
rine 

Asparagus 
White  cabbage 
Spinach  . 
Lettuce  . 

31-03 
37-82 
16-56 
37-63 

11-59 
U-42 
35  29 
7-54 

10-  48 
9-36 

11-  87 
14-68 

4-90 
3-52 
6-38 
6-19 

2-  99 
0-15 

3-  35 
5-31 

20-12 
12-30 
10-25 
9-19 

6-36 
15-46 
6-87 
3-76 

6-60 

4-52 
8-14 

6-97 

6-  29 

7-  65 

FßUITS. 

However  the  numerous  kinds  of  flesliy  and  juicy  fruits  may 
differ  among  themselves  in  taste  and  other  properties,  they 
present  a  great  sameness  regarded  as  articles  of  food.  They 
are  all  rieh  in  water ;  the  solid  constituents  comprise  but  little 
albumen,  consisting  mainly  of  sugar,  vegetable  acids  partly 
combined  with  bases,  pectin  and  cellulose.  We  also  find  in 
most  small  quantities  of  fat  and  of  waxy  and  colouring  matters. 
The  aroma  of  fruits  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  presence 
of  essential  oils  and  of  Compound  ethers. 

From  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  they  contain  the 
greater  number  of  fruits  can  scarely  be  considered  to  possess 
any  value  as  foods,  but  they  are  among  the  best  of  luxuries  in 
virtue  of  their  flavour,  which  not  only  agreeably  excites  the 
Organs  of  taste  but  is  capable  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence 
on  those  of  digestion.  The  large  amount  of  salts,  especially 
those  of  the  alkalies  with  the  vegetable  acids,  must  not  be 
overlooked ;  the  last  are  converted  in  the  System  into  carbon- 
ates,  and  the  urine,  after  a  liberal  consumption  of  fruits,  takes 
on  an  alkaline  reaction.^ 

Fruits  are  clistinguished  by  their  form  into  stone  fruits,  pomes, 
berries,  capsules,  pepos,  and  nuts. 

'  It  is  possible  that  in  tropical  countries  certain  fruits,  as  the  breadfruit, 
the  baobab,  bananas,  and  dates,  may  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  dietary  of 
the  inhabitants  than  could  be  the  case  in  our  climate ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  those  peoples  is  too  defective  to  justify  us  in 
drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  predominant  use  among  them  of  fruits 
as  articles  of  diet. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant  fruits  : — 


Water 

Nitro- 
geiinus 
Miitters 

Free 
Acids 

Sugar 

_  Other 

genouH 
Mattera 

and  Kernel 

Ash 

Apple 

83-58 

0-39 

0-84 

7-73 

6-17 

1-98 

0-31 

Fear 

83-03 

0-36 

0-20 

8-26 

3-54 

4-30 

0-31 

Quince 

81-18 

0-78 

0-85 

6-15 

4-92 

5-41 

0-71 

Plum 

84-86 

0-40 

1-50 

3-56 

4-68 

4-34 

0-66 

Greengage 

80-28 

0-41 

0-91 

3-16 

11-46 

3-39 

0-39 

Peach 

80-03 

0-65 

0-92 

4-48 

7-17 

6-06 

0-69 

Apricot  . 

81-22 

0-49 

1-16 

4-69 

6-35 

5-27 

0-82 

Grape  ... 

78-18 

0-59 

0-79 

24-36 

1-96 

3-60 

0-53 

Clierry  . 

OL/  äU 

10-94 

1  •!  7 

J.  J.  1 

\)  \j  t 

yj  i  ö 

Strawberry 

87-66 

1-07 

0-93 

6-28 

0-48 

2-32- 

0-81 

Raspberry 

86-21 

0-53 

1-38 

3-95 

1-54 

5-90 

0-49 

Bilberry  . 

78-36 

0-78 

1-66 

5-02 

0-87 

12-29 

1-02 

Gooseberry 

85-74 

0-47 

1-42 

7-03 

1-40 

3-52 

0-42 

Currants  . 

84-77 

0-51 

2-15 

6-38 

0-90 

4-57 

0-72 

Oranges  (wlthout 

rind  or  pips) 

89-01 

0-73 

2-44 

4-59 

0-95 

1-79 

0-49 

Cucumber 

95-60 

1-02 

0-95 

1-33 

0-62 

0-39 

Melon 

95-21 

1-06 

0-27 

1-16 

1-07 

0-63 

The  dried  fruits  most  commonly  used  have  the  following  composi- 
tion : — 


Water 

Nitro- 
genous 
llatters 

Fat 

Free 
Acid 

Sugar 

other 
Non-nitro- 
genous 
Matters 

Cellulose 
and  Seeds 

Asli 

Apple  . 

27-95 

1-28 

0-82 

3-60 

42-83 

17-0 

4-95 

1-57 

Pear 

29-41 

2-07 

0-35 

0-84 

29-13 

29-67 

6-86 

1-67 

Quince  . 

29-30 

2-35 

0-53 

2-72 

44-35 

17-89 

1-48' 

1-38 

Cherry  . 

49-88 

2-07 

0-30 

31-22 

14-29 

0-61' 

1-63 

Raisin  . 

32-02 

2-42 

0-59 

54-26 

7-48 

1-72 

1-21 

Fig  . 

31-20 

4-01 

1-44 

1-21 

49-79 

4-51 

4-98 

2-86 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  a  few  of  the  above-named  fruits  is- 
as  under  : — 


Potasli 

Soda 

Lime 

Mag- 
nesia 

Oxide 

of 
Iron 

Phos- 
phoric 
Acid 

Sul- 
pliuric 
Acid 

Silica 

Chlo- 
rine 

Apple  . 
Pear  . 
Plum  (flesh) 
Stra-wberry  . 
Gooseberry  . 
Cucumber  . 

35-68 
54-69 
48-54 
21-07 
38-65 
51-71 

26-09 

8-  52 
905 

28-48 

9-  92 
4-19 

4-08 
7-98 

11-  47 
14-21 

12-  20 
6-97 

8-75 
6-22 

3-  58 

5-85 

4-  50 

1-40 

1-  04 

2-  54 
6-89 
4-56 
0-76 

13-69 

15-  20 

16-  01  . 
13-82 
19-68 
13-10 

6-09 
5-69 
3-23 
3-15 
5-89 
5-70 

4-32 

1-  49 

3-  15 
12-05 

2-  58 

4-  25 

0-  38 

1-  69 
0-75 
9-16 

•  After  remo-ying  the  seeds. 
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Besides  these  fleshy  and  juicy  fruits  we  have  to  notice  almonds, 
nuts,  and  chestnuts.  The  two  former  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
amount  of  fat,  the  last  of  sugar  and  starch.  Sweet  almonds  contain 
3  to  5  per  cent.  of  sugar,  but  no  starch.  In  the  bitter  almond  we 
find  a  fermentable  body,  amygdalin,  which,  when  the  kernel  is  crushed 
and  moistened,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  emulsin,  a  ferment  present 
in  all  almonds,  into  oil  of  bitter  almonda,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sugar. 
Sweet  almonds  do  not  contain  any  amygdalin.  König  gives  the 
composition  of  these  as  foUows  : — 


Water 

Nitrcgenous 
Malters 

Fat 

Oarbo- 
hyilrate 

Cellulose 

Ash 

Sweet  almond 

5-39 

24-18 

53-68 

7-23 

6-56 

2-96 

Walnut 

4'68 

16-37 

62-86 

7-89 

6-17 

2-03 

Hazel  mit  . 

3-77 

15-G2 

66-47 

9-03 

3-28 

1-83 

Chestnu* 

51-48 

5-48 

1-37 

38-34 

1-61 

1-72 

FUNGI  AND  LiCHENS. 

Edible  fungi  are  remarkably  rieh  in  nutritive,  especially 
nitrogenous,  matters  and  m  ash,  and  among  the  non-nitro- 
genous  constituents  we  find  mannite  and  grape  sugar.  Judging 
from  their  chemical  composition,  they  ought  to  have  no  small 
value  as  foods,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  are  really  utilised 
in  the  human  alimentary  canal.  Many  fungi,  as  the  mushroom 
and  truffle,  owe  their  repute  not  to  their  nutritive  value,  but  to 
their  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  the  very  finest  sausage. 

The  composition  of  the  most  used  fungi  is  thus  given  by  König :  


.  In  the  f  resh  State  : 
Mushroom  . 
Other  agarics 
Truffle 

Steinmorchel 
Common  morell . 
Boletus  edulis  . 
.  Air-dried : 
Mushroom  , 
Truffle 

Common  morell . 
Boletus  edulis  . 


Water 


91-11 

86-41 

72-8 

90-0 

90-0 

90-79 

17-54 
17-0 
19-04 
12-81 


Nitro- 
genous 
Snb- 
stances 


2-  57 

3-  18 
8-91 
3-0 
3-48 
3-83 

23-84 

27-  18 

28-  48 
36-12 


Fat 


0-13 
0-40 
0-62 
019 
0-24 

0-  15 

1-  21 
1-89 
1-93 
1-72 

1  2 


Grape 
Sugar, 
Mannite 


1-05 
1-44 

0-74 

0-  72 

1-  0 

9-59 

5-80 
4-47 


Other  Non- 
nitrogen- 
ous  Sul)- 
stancea 


3-71 

6-  04 

7-  54 
3-87 
3-95 
3-63 

34-56 
23-05 

31-  62 

32-  79 


Woody 
Fibre 


0-  67 

1-  02 
7-92 
0-67 
0-67 
0-87 

6-21 
24-16 
5-50 
5-71 


ÄBh. 


0-  76 

1-  51 

2-  21 
0-93 
0-94 
0-97 

7-05 

6-  72 

7-  63 
6-38 
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The  asli  of  the  fiingi  is  given  as  follows  by  J.  König  : — 


Potnsh 

Soda 

Linie 

Mag- 
nesia 

Oxide 
of 
Iren 

PilOS- 

phoric 
Acid 

Sul- 

pliurio 
Acid 

SiUca 

Chlo- 
riiie 

Mushroom  . 

50-71 

1-69 

.0-75 

0-53 

1-16 

15-43 

24-29 

1-42 

4-58 

Truffle  . 

54'21 

1-61 

4-95 

2-34 

0-51 

32-96 

1-17 

1-14 

Morel  . 

49-51 

0-3-1 

1-59 

1-90 

1-86 

39-03 

2-89 

0-87 

0-89 

Boleti  . 

56'58 

2-53 

3-47 

2-31 

1-06 

23-29 

10-69 

2-02 

The  so-called  Iceland  moss,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
lichens,  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northem  Arctic 
zone.  After  the  removal  of  a  bitter  extractive,  by  means  of  re- 
peated  washing,  a  bread  of  a  pleasant  taste  is  made  from  the 
moss.  This  liehen  bread  has  a  certain  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  Substitute  for  the  ordinary 
diabetic  bread.' 

Iceland  moss  contains  two  bitter-tasting  acids,  cetraric  and  lichen- 
stearic,  The  proportion  of  the  several  constituents  is,  according  to 
König,  water  15-96,  nitrogenous  matter  2-19,  fat  1-41,  non-nitrogenous 
matter  76-12  (including  lichenin  55-65),  woody  fibre  2-91,  and  ash 
1-41. 

Eelishes  and  Articles  of  Luxury. 

Saccharine  matters  must  be  regarded  as  relishes  although,as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  they  partake  also  of  the  nature  of 
foods.  Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  sugar 
as  a  luxury  by  comparing  the  sums  paid  for  it  when  an  equiva- 
lent  amount  of  nourishment  in  other  forms  could  be  had  for  so 
much  less.  It  is  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste  that  sugar  is  in 
so  great  request  as  an  addition  to  articles  of  food  and  drink 
of  the  most  diverse,  kinds. 

For  sweetening  food  or  drink  cane  sugar  is  preferred ;  it  is  ob- 
tained  from  the  sugar  cane  and  beetroot,  and  in  smaller  quantities 
from  the  sugar  maple,  date  palm,  and  sugar  pea.  The  raw  sugar 
extracted  from  these  plants  contains  several  by-products  and  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  mineral  matters;  by  the  process  of  refin- 
in-  the  purer  kinds  of  sugar  are  prepared,  consLstmg  almost  entirely 
of^'cane  sugar,  with  not  more  than  i  or  ^  per  cent.  of  impurities  and 
ash. 

1  See  Senator,  'Dicabetes  mellitus,'  in  Ziemssen's  Ilandb.  der  sj>ec.  Patho- 
logie, p.  534,  vol.  xiü.  2nd  edit. 
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The  inferior  kinds  contain  96  to  99  per  cent.  of  sugar,  0-2  to  2-3 
per  cent.  of  water,  and  1  to  2-3  per  cent.  of  organic  and  inorganic 
impiirities.  The  residues  remaining  after  the  crystallisation  and  re- 
fining  are  known  in  commerce  as  treacle  or  molasses,  and  contain, 
besides  uncrystallisable  sugar,  several  organic  and  inorganic  admix- 
tures.  Molasses  give  an  acid  reaction  and  develope  by  heating  acetic 
and  formic  acids  (J.  König). 

Sugar  candy  is  distinguished  from  loaf  sugar  only  by  its  being 
caused  to  assume  the  crystalline  form  very  slowly. 

Grape  sugar  is  very  inferior  to  cane  sugar  in  its  sweetening  power, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  for  technical  pnrposes.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  prepared  from  starch,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  either  in  the 
crystalUne  form  or  as  syrup.  The  crystalline  commercial  starch 
sugar  contains  on  an  average  17-05  per  cent.  of  water,  64-39  of  gi-ape 
sugar,  and  18-56  of  unfermentable  substances.  In  the  syrup  the  pro- 
portion  of  grape  sugar  is  less  and  of  unfermentable  matters  greater.' 

The  honey  of  bees  took  the  place  of  sugar  in  ancient  days,  when 
the  latter  was  as  yet  unknown. 

The  quality  of  honey,  and  especially  its  odour  and  flavour,  depends 
very  much  on  the  plants  from  which  it  is  coUected.  On  an  average 
honey  consists  of  16-13  per  cent.  of  water,  1-29  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
78-74  of  fruit,  and  2-69  of  cane  sugar,  with  0-12  of  ash.i 


Alcohol. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  than  the  saccharine  bodies  do  alco- 
liolic  drinks  owe  their  value  to  the  influences  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  the  nervous  system  in  various  directions,  while  with 
regard  to  metabolism  they  seem  to  play  only  a  subordinate 
part.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  generally  accepted, 
although  many  competent  anthorities,  as  Binz  and  others, 
believe  that  the  undeniably  favourable  action  of  alcohol  in 
grave  morbid  processes  is  in  part  at  least  of  a  material 
ch-aracter,  the  alcohol  being  consumed  in  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  vital  force,  and  saving  from  destruction  the  actual  con- 
stituents  of  the  body.'^    It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  tissue- 

'  Besides  molasses  aud  the  syrup  of  starch  sugar,  the  expressed  and 
boiled  juice  of  sugar  beet,  fruit,  <kc.,  is  often  seid  as  syrup  and  used  in  place 
of  sugar  (J.  König). 

^  For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  the  Hanclh.  d.  Ärzneimittellelm'  of 
H.  Nothnagel  and  M.  J.  Rossbach,  Berlin,  1878,  and  the  article  by  R.  Boehm 
in  Ziemssen's  Handb.  dar  sj?oo.  PathoL,  vol.  xv. 
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saving  power  of  alcoliol  seen  in  pathological  states  is  more 
conspicuously  manifested  during  abnormal  acceleration  of  the 
metabolic  processes  tlian  under  normal  conditions.  I  am,  how- 
ever,  of  opinion  that  the  favom-able  effects  of  the  administration 
of  alcoholic  drinks  in  many  diseases  are  satisfactorily  explained 
if  we  regard  them  solely  as  excitants  and  stimulants,  those  es- 
pecially  which  contain  no  appreciable  constituents  other  than 
alcohol  and  water,  and  estimate  tbeir  nutritive  properties  as 
insignificant. 

It  has  been  known  from  the  earliesfc  ages  that  saccharine  fluids 
under  certain  conditions  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation,  whereby 
agreeably  exciting  or  intoxicating  drinks  are  produced. 

This  fermentation  is  set  tip  by  the  yeast  fiingus,  which  breaks  up 
the  sugar  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  a  small  proportion 
being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  other  products,  as  glycerin, 
succinic  acid,  &c.  The  juices  of  sugar-yielding  plants  are  generally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  the  starch  of  various 
roots  and  seeds  is  previotisly  transformed  into  sugar,  a  change  mostly 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  diastase.  The  chief  representatives  of 
alcoholic  drinks  are  wine,  beer,  and  spirits. 

Wines  vary  greatly  as  regards  their  characteristic  properties  with 
the  soll,  season,  mode  of  manufacture,  and  their  age. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  wines  the  grape  juice,  affcer  having 
been  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  the  crushed  skins,  in  order  that 
the  soluble  constituents  of  these  may  be  extracted,  ispressed  out,  and  the 
must  so  obtained  is  submitted  to  fermentation,  which  sets  up  of  itself 
on  mere  exposure  to  the  air  by  means  of  the  yeast  germs  every  where 
present.  To  make  a  red  wine  the  juice  of  black  grapes  is  fermented 
together  with  the  skins  and  stones,  and  the  colouring  matters  as  well 
as  the  tannin  contained  in  these  are  dissolved  out  into  the  -näne. 

The  following  mean  composition  of  grape  must  is  obtained  from  a 
large  number  of  analyses  : — 


In  100  parts 

Water 

Nitrogenoiis 
Substnuoes 

Sugnr 

Acid 

other  Noii- 
niti'ogeiious 
Substances 

Ash 

7449 

0'28 

19'71 

0-64 

4-48 

0-40 

The  proportions  of  the  grape  sugar  and  of  acids  in  the  must  vary 
between  wide  Umits  with  the  aspect  and  soll,  biit  even  in  the  same 
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place  iu  the  course  of  several  seasons  fluctuations  are  observed  in  the 
sugar  of]  2  to  24  per  cent.  and  in  the  acid  of  O'S  to  1-2.  As  a  rule 
the  amount  of  acid  is  inverselj  as  that  of  the  sugar.  ^ 

Düring  the  several  phases  of  the  fermentation,  and  the  processes 
to  which  the  new  wine  is  submitted  with  a  view  to  clarifynig,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  composition  will  be  essentially  changed  from  that  of 
the  original  must.  In  the  matured  wine  the  greater  part  of  the 
sugar  present  in  the  must  is  converted  into  alcohol,  with  the  simul- 
taneous  formation  of  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  ;  there  is  nevertheless 
in  most  wines  a  certain  residue  of  sugar,  which  may  amount  to  several 
parts  per  eent.  The  tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  of  the  must  pass 
Over  but  partially  into  the  wine;  malic,  acetic,  and  other  organic 
acids  are  generated ;  tannin  is  present  in  any  large  amount  only  in 
red  wines.  Besides  these,  wines  contaiu  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  extractives,  traces  of  albuminous  substances,  and  several  ethers, 
which  give  to  the  wine  what  is  known  as  its  bouquet.  The  ash  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  of  potash,  and  contains  also  a  large  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  On  long  keeping  the  sugar  and  extractives  gradually 
diminish  iu  amount,  while  for  a  time  at  least  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  probably  increases. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  wines  from  the  several  districts, 
only  approximate  estimates  can  be  made  from  analyses,  however 
numerous,  since  the  proportion  of  the  more  important  constituents 
exhibits  great  Variation  in  different  seasons.  For  the  comparison  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wine  with  one  another  it  would  be  necessaiy 
that  all  analyses  should  be  made  on  the  growths  of  the  same  year, 
and  be  conducted  according  to  a  uniform  method.  Moreover,  mere 
chemical  analysis  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  quality  of  a  wine, 
and  just  as  Httle  can  it  be  taken  as  the  sole  guide  whereby  to  decide 
what  wine  is  most  suited  to  particular  medical  purposes;  for  the 
judgment  of  the  taste  and  of  experience  cannot  be  neglected.  Under 
all  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  and  purity  of  the  wine  he  employs. 

The  Chief  effects  of  wine  are,  however,  always  to  be  attributed  to 
the  contained  alcohol;  besides  this  the  proportion  of  sugar,  of  free 
acids,  and  frequently  of  tannin  are  to  be  noted.  The  last  is  present 
in  large  amount  in  the  red  wines  only,  so  that  for  many  dietetic 
purposes  these  are  preferable  to  the  white.^ 

'  The  figures  relating  to  the  mean  composition  of  must  and  to  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  acid  are  taken  from  J.  König,  op.  cit. 

^  When  the  first  stormy  fermentation  is  over,  the  wine  is  drawn  into  casks 
for  the  after-fermentation,  where  the  yeast  and  the  now  insoluble  salts,  &c., 
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In  the  following  table  the  alcoholic  strength,  the  free  acid,  the 
colom-ing  matter,  and  tannin  of  tlie  best  known  red  wines  are  given, 
partly  from  means  and  partly  from  Single  analyses  : — 


Alcohol, 
Vol.  per 
t^eiiL. 

l'ree  Acld 

Colouring  Matter 

Red  Hheingaii  (mean)  .... 

10-08 

0-52 

yj  10 

OberiiicrplTiPimt^T  1  ftflQ 

yj  16 

Assmannshänspv 

1 1  -ein 

\j  U  J 

Red.  Hessicinrhieiii  wine  (mean) 

9'55 

0-58 

u  1 0 

AliT"  rpfi  wiTip  ^TTipan^ 

-*-*-XXJ     J.              *V  XlJLt-    \  XiltLitXAJ.  1              ,                  •                  ■  , 

\J  TO 

Alsatian  red  wine  (mean) 

11-15 

0-43 

Austrian 

9-49 

Vöslauer  Goldeck,  cabinet 

10-28 

0-59 

0-15 

Matznei,  löoz  ..... 

9-20 

0-44 

0-14 

Ofner-Adelsberger,  1867 

9-57 

0-63 

0-14 

Erlauer,  1866   

9-49 

0-71 

0-13 

Vöslauer  ...... 

9-89 

0-57 

Ül3 

Lustenauer  (Tyrol),  1856 

8-3 

0-49 

Swiss  red  wine  (mean)  .... 

9-39 

0-47 

Frencli  red  wines  (mean) 

9-07 

0-59 

0-22 

Blaj'e,  1865   

8-42 

0-62 

0-23 

St.  Julien,  1865      .  ..... 

9-28 

0-64 

0-22 

St.  Estäphe  ,  

8-32 

0-68 

0-21 

Margaux      ,,  ..... 

9-44 

0-63 

0-23 

St.  Emillion  „  

8-71 

0-64 

0-21 

J.  Moleschott  found  in  bis  official  analyses  a  mean  alcobolic 
strength  for  the  red  Bordeaux  wines  (clarets)  10-61  vols.  per 
Cent.,  for  red  Burgundy  11"19  vols.  per  cent.,  and  for  red  Rhone 
■wines  10-39  vols.  per  cent.  The  favourite,  and  apparently  the  best 
suited  for  constant  use,  are  the  French,  and  especially  those  of 
Bordeaux. 

White  wines  are  produced  in  greater  variety  than  the  red,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  where  the  best  districts — namely,  the  Rheingau 

are  gradually  deposited.  After  the  expiration  of  some  montbs  the  clear  wäne 
is  drawn  off  from  the  lees. 

For  the  more  complete  clarifj^ing  of  the  wine,  and  for  its  better  preser- 
vation,  several  methods  are  employed,  of  which  Pasteur's  process— warming 
in  tightly-closed  casks— is  to  be  preferred ;  but  the  additiou  of  isinglass  or 
gelatin,  as  well  as  of  milk  or  albumen  and  the  like,  is  harmless  enough,  On 
the  other  band  plastering,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  treatment  of  the  wine 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  whereby  a  soluble  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  must 
be  deemed  injurious ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  alum,  certain  red  colouring  matters,  &c.  Also  every  method  em- 
ployed for  the  improvement  of  a  -wine  based  on  a  lessening  of  the  acid  and  an 
increasing  of  the  alcohol  and  sugar  may  load  to  injurious  consequences  by  the 
Introduktion  of  salts,  of  alcohol  containing  fusel  oil,  and  of  impure  sugar.  For 
further  Information  as  to  the  manufacture  and  adulterations  of  wines  see  J. 
König. 
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—yield  wines  that  in  respect  of  delicate  flavour  (bouquet)  cannot  be 

surpassed.  ^  •  ^ 

In  the  foUowing  table  are  analyses  of  the  best  known  kinds,  as 
well  as  averages  of  the  principal  districts. 


Rheingau  (mean)  . 
Marcobruuner,  18-1:6 
Rücleslieimer  „ 
Geisenheimer  „ 
Rauenthaler,  183i  . 
Johannisberger,  1842 
Mosel  and  Ssar  wine  (mean) 
Pisporter,  1848 
Zeltinger,  1857 
Scharzhofberger,  1857  . 
Rheinpfiilzer  wines  (mean) 
Forster  Auslese,  184G 
Deidesheimer  „ 
Ruppertsberger,  1848  . 
Musbacher,  1842  . 
Franconian  wines  (mean) 
Leisten,  1871 . 
Stein-Riesling,  1871 
Spielberg  raixed,  1 847  . 
Marschberg  mixed  „ 
Wines  of  the  Bergs trasse  (mean) 
Alsatian  white  wines  (mean) 


A-lcoliol, 
Vol.  per 
Cent. 

Free  Acid 

Sngar 



11-45 

— .  

0-46 

0-37 

11-14 

0-53 

— 

11-6 

0-33 

0-39 

12-2 

0-40 

043 

12-1 

0-48 

0-28 

10-0  • 

0-51 

0-42 

120(; 

0-61 

Ü-20 

10-8 

(i'58 

052 

11-2 

0-63 

0-13 

14-2 

0-56 

0-15 

11-55 

0-53 

0-52 

11-5 

0-48 

U57 

12-1 

0-47 

■  011 

11-5 

U  46 

0-57 

l()-5 

0  50 

0-53 

10-34 

0-80 

007 

11-02 

0  66 

0  01 

12-90 

0  65 

0-01 

9-0 

0-91 

7-6 

1  14 

9-67 

0-71 

0-24 

10-14 

0-52 

0-09 

These  few  examples  may  suffice  to  afford  some  general  idea  of  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  diffei'ent  wines  more  or  less  adapted  for  use  as 
refreshing  beverages. 

The  stronger  wines  of  the  South — the  sweet  wines  and  cham- 
pagnes — can  only  be  employed  in  small  quantities ;  in  larger  doses 
their  aclion  is  so  energetic  that  they  must  be  looked  on  as  powerful 
stimulants. 

The  sweet  liqueur-like  wiaes  with  an  alcoholic  strength  of  16  to  20 
vols.  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  are  altogether  artificial  products,  since 
in  Order  to  obtain  the  necessary  stabüity  spirit  and  sugar  are  largely 
added.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  sparkling  wines,  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  which  the  wine,  whüe  fermentation  is  still  proceeding,  is 
put  into  strong  bottles,  sugar  and  spirit  being  added  at  the  same 
time.  Here  fermentation  continues,  but  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
has  no  means  of  escape.  The  sediment  resulting  from  this  second 
fermentation  is  after  some  time  removed  by  opening  the  bottles,  and 
sugar  and  spirit  again  introduced.  In  the  following  table  are  analyses 
of  several  sweet  and  sparkling  wines  : — 
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Tokayer  Ausbruch,  186G 
Euster  Ausbruch,  1872 
Malaga,  1872  . 
White  port,  1860 
Eerl  port,  1865  . 
Marsala 

Madeira,  1870  . 
Sherry 

Champagne  (carte  blanche) 
Sparkling  Ehine  wine 


Alcohol, 
Vol.  per 
Cent. 

Extractlves 

Sugar 

Free  Aoid 

12-74 

18-34 

14-99 

0-52 

11-08 

23-64 

21  •7-1 

0-51 

16-14 

21-23 

16-57 

0-42 

2003 

8-83 

4-88 

0-54 

21-91 

8-83 

6-42 

0-45 

20-44 

4-94 

3-48 

0-39 

19-11 

5-22 

3-46 

0-48 

22-90 

3-78 

1-88 

0-44 

11-75 

13-96 

11 -.53 

0-58 

12-14 

10-88 

849 

0-67 

In  some  countries  the  juices  of  other  fruits  than  the  grape,  as  those 
of  apples,  pears,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  are  used  for  making  wines. 
But,  since  ihese  are  poorer  in  sugar,  syrup  and  perhaps  also  spirit 
are  added  to  tlie  expressed  juice. 

Apple  -wine,  or  cider,  is  that  most  extensively  made ;  its  alcohoHc 
strength  is  on  an  average  5  to  7  vols.  per  cent. ;  it  contains  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  acids,  especially  malic,  of  extractives,  and  of 
salts ;  to  these  constituents  the  mild  aperient  action  of  cider  is  doubt- 
less  owing. 

Tbe  most  alcoholic  of  drinks  is  brandy,  inckiding  other  spiiits^  so 
called,  which  ape  not  obtained  by  the  mere  fermentation  of  saccharine 
liquids,  but  only  by  submitting  the  fermented  liquid  to  distülation. 

For  the  manufacture  of  spirits  the  material  most  largely  used  is 
potatoes ;  the  raw  product  of  the  first  distillation  has,  however,  to  be 
subjected  to  a  furfcher  process  of  rectification,  and  even  then  is  fre- 
quently  not  entirely  free  from  amylic  alcohol  (fusel  oil),  -which  must 
be  considered  as  most  injurious.  Better  qualities  are  made  from  lye, 
maize,  and  rice,  from  molasses,  crushed  gi-apes,  also  from  cherries  and 
plums.  The  finest  brandy  is  the  French  Cognac,  which  is  distilled 
direct  from  -wine  or  from  fermented  grapes ;  after  it  rank  rum  and 
arrack,  of  which  the  former  is  made  from  the  sugar  cane  and  the  latter 
from  rice. 

These  finer  spirits  have  an  agreeable,  delicate  flavour  and  odour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  several  ethers.  By  means  of  various  additions 
to  ordinary  brandy  a  number  of  so  called  liqueurs  of  characteristic 
taste  and  odour  are  manufactured,  the  effects  of  which  obviously 
depend  on  the  nature  of  their  very  diverse  ingredients. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  more  common  spirits  varies 
between  45  and  60  per  cent. ;  in  cognac  and  arrack  it  often  exceeds 
even  this.  Most  liqueurs  contain  also  a  large  amount  of  cane  sugar 
and  extractives  of  various  kinds. 
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Unlike  the  pure  spirits,  wbich  consist  essentially  of  alcohol  and 
water  only,  there  is  in  beer  a  certain  quantity  of  nutriments  proper, 
as  sugar,  dextrin,  and  albuminates,  which  must  be  taken  mto  account 
when  we  consider  its  actiou  on  tbe  economy,  although  tbe  general  use 
of  this  beverage  is  not  founded  on  tbe  fact  of  tbeir  presence.  Beer 
owes  its  valiie  mainly  to  tbe  alcohol  it  contains,  although  in  smaller 
amount  than  other  alcobolic  beverages,  as  well  as  to  its  agreeable 
taste,  to  wbich  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  contributes  materially. 

Besides  the  above-named  constituents  beer  contains  also  bitter  and 
resinous  extractives  of  the  hops,  as  well  as  glycerin,  small  quantities 
of  acids,  and  asb.  Tbe  oil  of  hops  is  tbe  cause  of  the  peculiar  heavi- 
ness  and  drowsiness  that  often  foUows  indulgence  in  beer,  certainly  in 
a  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  other  alcoholic  drinks. 

In  brewing  beer  malt— i.e.  barley  which  bas  begun  to  germinate 
and  has  then  been  dried— is  steeped  in  warm  water  ;  the  wort  is  tbus 
obtained,  a  Solution  of  sugar,  dextrin,  albuminates,  diastase,  and  salt. 
The  wort  is  then  boiled  after  bops  have  been  added,  cooled,  and 
turned  into  vats  for  fermentation  witb  yeast.  Before  the  fermenta- 
tion  is  completed  the  beer  is  transferred  to  large  vats,  to  stand  for  a 
time,  during  which  a  feeble  fermentation  goes  on. 

According  as  a  strong  or  weak  wort  is  used  is  the  beer  more  er 
less  alcoholic.  For  lager  or  summer  beer  a  more  concentrated  wort 
must  always  be  employed  than  for  winter  beer,  and  a  stronger  wort 
stül  for  tbe  so-called  double  beers  intended  for  exportation.  The 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  different  beers  varies  between  3  and  8  vols. 
per  cent.,  the  strongest  being  the  English  ale. 

From  a  large  number  of  analyses  J.  König  gives  the  following 
mean  composition  of  the  several  kinds  of  beer  : — 


Water 

Carbonic 
Aciil 

Aloohol 

Albumen 

Extractives 

Ash 

Winter  beer 

91-81 

0-23 

3-21 

0-81 

4-99 

0-20 

Summer  „  ... 

90-71 

0-22 

3-68 

0-49 

5-61 

022 

Double  „ 

88-72 

0-25 

4-07 

0-71 

7-23 

0-27 

Porter  and  ale  . 

88-52 

0-21 

5-16 

0-73 

6-32 

0-27 

By  Standing  the  proportion  of  extractives  gradually  lessens,  wbile 
that  of  alcohol  rises. 

The  darker  or  paler  colour  of  the  different  kinds  of  beer  depends 
mainly  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  malt  is  di-ied ;  tbe  colour  is 
also  darker  the  longer  the  wort  is  boiled. 

In  place  of  barley  other  starchy  materials,  as  wbeat  or  rice,  are 
■occasionally  employed  for  brewing ;  the  so-called  white  beer,  which  is 
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always  slightly  turbid,  foams  strongly,  and  has  a  sourish  taste,  is  made 
from  wheat.  The  iise  of  potato  starch  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  it 
always  yields  amylic  as  well  as  ethylic  alcobol, 

Of  late  years  methods  of  clarifying  beer  and  giving  it  a  greater 
power  of  keeping  unchanged  bave  been  adopted,  consisting  in 
tbe  addition  of  foreign  and  even  of  injurious  matters,  and  manv 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  Substitutes  for  hops  in  other  and 
occasionally  unwholesome  bitter  principles.  Bat  far  more  frequent 
than  tbe  actual  falsification  of  beer  by  tbe  addition  of  illegal  ingre- 
dients  is  its  deterioration  at  tbe  retail  bouses  by  improper  treatment, 
watering,  &c. 

Tea  and  Coffee. 

These  form  a  small  group  marked  by  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid,  thein  er  caffein.  The  Infusion  of  the  roasted  seeds  of 
the  coffee  er  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  yield  aro- 
matic  beverages  which,  from  their  agreeable  flavour  and  stimu- 
lating  properties,  have  come  to  be  general  necessaries. 

Tbe  coffee-beans  are  roasted  by  being  exjDOsed  to  a  temperatui'e  of 
200°  C.  or  upwards,  during  wbicb  process  tbey  assume  a  brown. 
colour,  wbile  aromatic,  empyreumatic,  volatile  products  are  developed, 
wbicb  give  to  cofiee  its  aroma,  tbe  sugar  present  in  tbe  beans  being 
cbanged  into  caramel. 

Tbe  Proportion  of  caffein  in  tbe  beans  is  not  materially  affected 
by  tbe  roasting  ;  tbe  action  of  tbe  infusion  dejaends,  bowever,  more  on 
the  etbereal  oils  generated  during  tbat  process  than  on  tbe  presence 
or  amount  of  the  caffein.  Coffee  induces  a  certain  Stimulation  of  tbe 
nervous  centres,  lessened  demand  for  sleep,  acceleration  and  strengtb- 
ening  of  tbe  heart's  action,  witb  increase  of  tbe  renal  and  cutaneous- 
secretions.  Moreover,  coffee  seems  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  tbe 
digestive  organs,  especially  the  peristaltic  movements,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  some  persons  find  a  cup  of  streng  coffee  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce  an  evacuation.  In  unbealthy  conditions  of  the  gastric  nnicous 
membrane  coffee  is  apt  to  excite  unpleasant  seusations  of  pressure 
and  burning  in  tbe  region  of  the  stomach,  wbence  for  such  cases  tea 
appears  to  be  decidedly  preferable. 

The  fact  tbat  an  excessive  indalgence  in  coffee  causes,  besides 
other  derangements,  a  diminisbed  desire  for  food  naturally  suggested 
at  first  the  idea  that  it  diminisbed  tissue  waste,  and  migbt  thus  be 
employed  for  this  purpose  [as  Sparmittel,  aterm  wbicb  has  no  equiva- 
lent  in  Englisb].   In  Opposition  to  certain  experiments  which  seem 
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to  lend  Support  to  this  view  Voit  has  shown  that  during  the  ingestion 
of  coffee  the  excretion  of  urea  is  somewhat  increased,  a  result  suffi- 
ciently  explained  by  its  action  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  System. 

There  is  not  in  the  pure  infusion  of  coffee  any  nutriment  proper, 
although  to  Cover  the  bitter  taste  it  is  not  unusual  to  add  sugar,  and 
the  habit  of  mixing  it  wifch  milk  is  even  more  general. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  König  the  proportion  of  matters 
which  in  the  usual  process  of  making  coffee  pass  into  the  infusion 
varies  between  21  and  37  per  cent.  of  the  weight  of  the  beans.  On 
an  average  it  gave — 


Total  Matters 
Soluble  in  "Water 

Caffein 

Oil 

Nou-nitrogenous 
Extraotives 

Ash 

2ö  o  p.c 

1-74  p  c. 

5-18  p.c. 

14-52  p.c. 

40-6  p.c. 

If  now  15  grammes  of  coffee  be  used  on  a  Single  occasion  there 
will  be  contained  in  it — 

Total  Matters 
Soluble  in  Water 

Caffein 

Oil 

Non-nitrogonous 
Extraotives 

Ash 

3-82  grms. 

0-26  grm. 

0'78  grm. 

2'17  grms. 

0-61  grm. 

Yarious  Substitutes,  as  chicory,  acorns,  date  stones,  &c.,  are  em- 
ployed,  which  though  having  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  genuine 
coffee  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  altogether  condemned. 

Tea  and  coffee  resemble  one  another  in  their  general  action,  a  fact 
easily  explained  by  their  containing  the  same  alkaloid ;  minor  differ- 
ences  in  their  effects  on  the  System  are  referable  to  the  difference  in 
the  ethereal  oils  and  to  the  larger  amount  of  tannin  in  tea, 

There  is  in  tea  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  matters,  alkaloids  and 
others,  than  in  coffee.    On  on  average  air-dried  tea  contains — 


Total  Matters 
Soluble  iu  Water 

Theiu 

Other  Nitrogen- 
ous  CoQibiuations 

Non-uitrogeiKius 
Extraotives 

Ash 

.S3-64  p.c. 

1-3.5  p.c. 

9  44  p.c. 

19  20  p.c. 

3-65  p.c. 

If  five  grammes  of  tea-leaves  are  used  for  a  single  infusion  there 
are  contained  in  that  weight — 

Total  Mntterg 
Soluble  iu  Water 

Theiu 

Other  Nitrogeu- 
ous  Combinatious 

Nüu-nitrogeuous 
Extraotives 

Ash 

r68  grm. 

0-07  grm. 

0-47  grm. 

0  96  grm. 

0-18  grm. 
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There  are  two  iDrincipal  classes  of  teas  in  commerce,  the  black 
and  the  green,  besides  some  scented  kinds.  The  black  and  the  green 
teas  are  derived  from  the  same  plant,  the  difference  in  colour  depend- 
ing  on  the  treatment  of  the  leaves  in  drying.  In  general  black  tea 
is  to  be  preferred,  among  other  reasons  because  the  green  is  more 
frequently  adulterated. 

Theobromin,  an  alkaloid  allied  to  caflfein,  is  found  in  the  cacao 
bean,  from  which  chocolate  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
spices. 

Cacao  beans  deprived  of  their  husks  contain  on  an  average,  accord- 
ing  to  the  analyses  of  J.  König — 


"Water 

Nitrogenons 
Substances 

Fat 

Staroh 

Other  Non-iiitro- 
genous  Mattera 

Woody 
Fibre 

Ash 

3-2Ö  p.c. 

14-76  p.c. 

49  p.c. 

13-31  p.c. 

12-35  p.c. 

3-68  p.c. 

3-65  p.c. 

The  percentage  of  theobromine  is  on  an  average  1  "6  of  the  dry  nut. 

The  beans  lightly  roasted  are  ground  into  a  powder,  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  fat  is  removed  before  it  enters  the  market.  Such  cacao 
powder  usually  contains  still  between  20  per  cent.  and  30  per  cent.  of 
fat,  and  is  extensively  mixed  with  starch  or  flour. 

The  mean  composition  of  several  of  the  best  kinds  of  chocolate  is 
thus  given  by  J.  König  : — 


"Water 

Nitrogenous 
Substances 

Fat 

Sngar 

Other  Non-iiitro- 
geiioas  Substances 

"Woody 
Fibre 

Ash 

1-55  p.c. 

5-06  p.c. 

15-25p.c. 

63-81  p.c 

11-03  p.c. 

1-15  p.c. 

2'lö  p.c. 

It  is  thus  Seen  that  chocolate  contains  a  large  amount  of  non- 
nitrogenous  food  stuffs ;  it  therefore  acts  as  a  stimulant  in  -virtue  of  the 
theobromine  and  added  spices,  and  as  a  true  food  from  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  fat,  starch,  &c.  But  the  frequent  addition  of  various  foreign 
substances  to  chocolate  calls  for  a  certain  caution  in  its  use. 


It  has  already  been  observed,  when  discussing  the  value  of 
tbe  mineral  constituents  of  our  food,  that  common  salt  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  tissues,  and  still  more  in  the  juices,  of  the 
body,  but  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  far  larger  jjuanti- 
ties  than  are  needed  to  maintain  the  due  proportion  in  the 
tissues  or  the  normal  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  The 
excess  serves  as  a  condiment  to  the  food,  which  without  this 
addition  would  often  be  distasteful.    Salt,  moreover,  if  not  in 
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too  large  quantity,  acts  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  assisting  tlie  secre- 
tion  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  Solution  of  the  albuminates 
thereby. 

The  disintegration  of  albumen  in  the  body  is  favoured  by 
the  presence  of  salt,  aud  according  to  Voit  the  interchange  of 
the  jnices  is  accelerated,  as  well  as  the  renal  secretion  aug- 
mented.  The  increased  elimination  of  water  by  the  kidneys, 
together  with  the  direct  Irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
throat,  cause  an  inten se  Sensation  of  thirst  when  large  quantities 
of  Salt  are  taken.  Still  larger  doses  set  up  acute  Irritation  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  diarrhoea.^ 

These  few  remarks  must  suffice  tp  show  the  great  importance 
of  salt,  since  it  not  only  makes  our  food  palatable,  but,  in  common 
with  other  bodies  of  this  class,  fulfils  several  important  functions 
in  the  body. 

Vinegar  finds  a  far  less  extensive  use  than  salt,  being  chiefly 
employed  to  give  to  certain  articles  of  food  an  acidulous  flavour, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  others. 

Vinegar  is,  as  a  rule,  prepared  from  liqnids  containing  alcohol, 
which  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  the  action  of  a  special  fer- 
ment ;  the  so  called  wood  vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood.  The  various  vinegars  prepared  from  wine,  beer,  and  fruits 
contain,  in  addition  to  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  small  quantities  of 
sugar,  dextrin,  vegetable  acids,  various  extractives,  and  colouiing 
matters,  besides  apparently  acetic  ether.  White  wine  vinegar  is  the 
most  valued,  on  account  of  its  delicate  flavour  and  vinous  bouquet. 
These  kinds  of  vinegar  contain  from  2  to  7  per  cent.  of  acetic  acid, 
but  in  the  so-called  vinegar  spirit,  made  from  dilute  alcohol,  there 
may  be  as  much  as  14  per  cent.  present. 

The  vinegar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  must  undergo 
a  special  process  for  its  purification  before  it  can  be  used  as  such. 

The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  vinegar  to  foods  may 
somewhat  aid  the  gastric  digestion,  but  large  quantities  can- 
not  but  act  injuriously.  An  excessive  use  of  vinegar  leads  to 
a  high  degree  of  ansemia  and  emaciation,  since  the  acid  lessens 

'  See,  besides  the  already  cited  treatise  of  C.  Voit  and  J.  Forster,  C.  Voit, 
Untermchungen  über  den  Einfluss  des  Kochsahes  avf  den  Stoffwechsel,  Munich' 
1860  ;  Klein  and  Verson,  Sitzunffsb.  d.  Wien.,  kc,  vol.  Iv. ;  Bunge,  Zisitschriftf. 
Biolog.,  vols.  ix.  and  x. ;  Falck,  Arch.f.path.  Anat.,  vol.  Ivi. 
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the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles. 
It  is  indeed  not  yet  proved  that  such  efFects  can  be  attributed 
to  the  ordinary  dietetic  doses,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
excess  may  induce  serious  derangements  of  the  digestive 
Organs. 

Besides  those  ah-eady  mentioned  many  other  substances 
are  used  as  condiments,  but,  not  having  the  like  important 
action,  may  more  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Such  spices  and 
condiments  are  as  a  rule  used  only  in  small  quantities,  but 
many  of  them  contain,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  indifferent 
constituents,  small  portions  of  etherial  oils  and  other  aromatic 
substances. 

To  the  last-named  category  belong,  besides  several  already  men- 
tioned among  the  vegetable  roots,  chervil,  salad  Burnet  {Poterium 
Sanguisorba),  ciimin,  fennel,  anise,  coriander,  thyme,  marjoram, 
Summer  savory.  From  a  dietetic  point  of  view  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  condiments  have  any  properties  other  than  the 
taste  and  odour  that  they  impart  to  the  food. 

A  more  marked  action  than  those  of  the  herbs  just  named  is 
possessed  by  mustard  ahd  the  exotic  spices,  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg  and  mace,  cloves  and  allspice,  ginger,  saffron,  and  vanüla.  All 
these  spices  not  only  possess  a  pleasing  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  but 
assist  the  appetite  and  the  digestion.  An  excessive  use  of  them,  how- 
ever,  leads  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  and  serious  Irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs. 


PKEPARATION  AND  COOKING  OF  FOOD. 

The  greater  number  of  our  foods  are  in  their  natural  state 
by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  human  palate,  and  many  would 
present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  mastication  and  digestion  if 
experience  had  not  found  ways  and  means  of  removing  the 
difficulty.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  culinary  art,  which  by 
the  action  of  high  temperatures  and  appropriate  combmations 
and  additions  not  only  prepares  savoury  dishes  out  of  the  raw 
materials  of  our  food,  but  also  provides  for  the  necessary  vanety 
and  change  of  gustatory  impressions.  In  the  processes  of 
cooking  changes  are  effected,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
.vhich  greatly  lighten  the  labour  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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In  the  dieting  of  the  sick,  among  whom  the  necessity  exists 
for  the  most  easily  digested  food,  the  proper  and  careful  pre- 
paration  of  the  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  may 
frequently  be  observed  that  the  very  same  article  of  food 
brings  about  quite  different  results  according  to  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  Unfortunately  the  scientific  investigation 
of  these  matters  has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves,  although  the  necessities  of  the  physician  nrgently  call 
for  it. 

CooKiNG  OF  Animal  Foods,  Peeserved  Meats,  and  Meat 

EXTRACTS. 

The  methods  of  cooking  flesh  are  very  various ;  they  have  a 
great  effect  on  its  taste  and  may  matei'ially  influence  its  diges- 
tibility. 

In  boiling  meat  the  soluble  constituents  are  to  some  extent 
washed  out,  a  part  of  the  soluble  albumen,  the  extractives,  and 
salts  passing  into  the  water.  Some  too  of  the  fat  is  melted, 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  lastly  after  long 
boihng  more  or  less  of  the  connective  tissue  is  converted  into 
gelatin,  which  dissolves  out. 

The  extract  of  meat  obtained  by  boiling  constitutes  beef 
teaor  broth,  which  has  from  the  earliest  time  played  an  import- 
ant  part  in  the  dietary  of  the  sick. 

The  Proportion  of  sokible  matters  which  pass  out  into  the  brotli 
varies  with  the  mode  in  which  the  boiling  is  conchicted.  When,  for 
pxample,  the  meat  is  not  immersed  in  the  water  imtil  it  is  already 
boiling,  a  film  or  layer  of  coagulated  albumen  is  formed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  meat,  which  protects  it  and  prevents  the  washing  out  of 
the  soluble  constituents  from  its  deeper  portions.  The  broth  thns 
obtained  is  thin  and  tasteless,  containing  only  a  small  proportiou 
of  dissolved  matters;  the  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  juicy  and 
palatable. 

If  the  meat  be  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  then  gradually 
heated  up  to  the  boiling  point,  one  gets  a  rieh  savoury  broth,  since  in 
this  way  the  whole  joint  is  exhausted,  and  becomes  tough  dry  and 
tasteless,  the  more  so  the  longer  the  boiling  is  continued. 

A  rieh  broth  and  a  palatable  juicy  joint  cannot,  therefore,  be 
obtained  from  one  and  the  same  piece;  so  that  it  is  found  to  be  most 
advisable  to  prepare  the  bouillon  from  inferior  pieces  of  meat  with 
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bones ;  these  are  placed  in  cold  water  and  boiled  foi-  a  long  time 
before  the  other  portion,  which  is  to  reinain  juicy,  is  introduced  and 
geutly  boiled  just  so  long  as  may  be  requirod  to  make  it  tender. 

In  boiling  the  albuminates  are  coagulated  and  the  connec- 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibres  loosened.  The  percentage  of  water 
in  the  meat  is  reduced,  and  in  consequence  of  this  abstraction 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  matters,  a 
considerable  loss  of  weight  occurs,  differing  with  the  kinds  of 
meat. 

According  -to  a  calculation  of  Yoifs  478  grammes  of  fresh  raw 
beef,  witbout  bone  or  fat,  yiekled  271  grammes  of  boiled  meat  witb 
102-2  of  dry  solid  constituents,  and  1,145  grammes  of  brotb  with  21 
grammes  ofsolids;  thus  100  grammes  of  raw  meat  yield  56-7  grammes 
of  boiled,  or  100  grammes  of  boiled  correspond  to  176  of  raw.^ 

The  following  analysis  by  C.  Krauch  shows  tbe  relative  composi- 
tion  of  raw  and  cooked  meat  : — 


In  100  parts  of 

Water 

Nitrogenous 
Siibätaiices 

Fat 

Extractives 

Ash 

Raw  meat . 
Boiled  „ 

70-88 
56-82 

22-51 
3-t-13 

4-52 
7-50 

0-86 
0-40 

1-23 
1-15 

The  clear  broth  always  contains  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
nutritive  matter,  and  so  much  the  less  when,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  in  households,  the  dissolved  albumen  is  after  its  coagu- 
lation  removed  along  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  melted  fat 
in  the  process  of  skimming  the  soup.  In  such  broths  one  finds, 
beyond  the  flesh  salts  and  a  small  quantity  of  gelatm,  scarcely 
anything  but  extractives,  and  their  function  is  only  that  of  re- 
lishe«  That,  notwithstanding  this,  broths  are  capable  of  domg 
good  Service,  and  that  they  do,  for  example,  spur  on  the  diges- 
tive Organs  to  greater  activity,  needs,  after  the  foregomg  re- 
marks  on  the  value  of  relishes,  no  further  explanation. 

Acccrdin^  to  Wiel  500  grammes  of  meat  treated  in  the  manner 
indicated  above  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  one  litre  of  strong  broth 
the  flavour  of  which  will,  as  a  rule,  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  aromatic  vegetables. 

Meat  extract,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  meat  is  ex- 

■  C.  Voit,  Gutachten  über  die  Kost  in  deri  VolMürhcn. 
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hausted  in  cold  water,  so  that  neither  gelatin  nor  fat  passes 
out  into  the  watery  Solution,  has  the  same  value  as  broth.  To 
separate  the  albuminates  the  cold  watery  extract  is  heated  to 
boiling  and,  the  coagulated  albumen  having  been  removed  by 
filtration,  evaporated  to  the  required  eonsistence. 

The  American  or  Liebis;'s  extract  of  meat  contains  on  an  averasce 
20  per  Cent,  of  water,  22  per  cent.  of  salts,  and  58  per  cent.  of  organic 
constituents.  Among  the  latter  are  neither  albumen  nor  gelatin, 
bat  merely  the  extractives  of  the  meat;  and  indee'd  this  follows  alike 
from  the  permanency  of  the  preparation,  and  from  i£s  'price.  Albu- 
minates, and  especially  gelatin,  are  far  more  cheajDly  bbtained  than 
the  pure  meat  extract,  which  consequently  must  not,  as  an  article 
of  trade,  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  less  expensive  sub- 
stances. 

In  contrast  with  the  American  meat  extract  there  are  other 
preparations,  especiahy  the  so-called  soup  tablets,  which  contain 
mach  gelatin;  and  even  if  the  nutritive  value  of  the  latter  were 
beyond  question,  supposing  it  to  have  undergone  no  decomposi- 
tion,  they  must  in  money  value  come  far  behind  the  pure  flesh 
extract. 

Plesh  extract  finds  its  chief  employment  in  the  preparation  and 
improvement  of  meat  soups;  it  mayalso  be  used  for  the  flavouring  of 
other  dishes.  About  3  grammes  of  the  extract  are  sufficient  for  a 
ration  of  well-flavoured  soup. 

Another  variety  of  decoction  of  meat  is  much  uped,  especi- 
ally in  England  and  America,  under  the  name  of  beef  tea  ;  and 
from  the  ways  in  which  it  is  made  it  contains  not  only  extrac- 
tives and  salts,  but  also  considerable  quantities  of  albumen  and 
gelatin. 

According  to"  Pavy  beef  tea  should  be  prepared  as  follows  — A 
pound  of  lean  beef  is  cut  up  as  fiue  as  possible  and  treated  with 
cold  water.  When  this.  cold  Infusion  has  stood  for  an  hour  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  another  hour  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  moderately  hi-^h 
temperature,  best  of  all  in  a  gently  boiling  water  bath.  Lastfy  the 
in  Wn  :s  poured  on  to  a  coarse  sieve,  through  which  the  bee^  tea 

with  th.  r  T-^'"'^     "  ^'^^  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  drunk 

with  the  hquid.    Such  beef  tea  has  an  agreeable  and  very  p.onounced 
flavour  of  meat,  and  salt  may  be  added  Ii  pleasure.  ^ 

i'avy  consKlers  it  an  error,  though  often  practised,  to  boil  th« 
-Wn  for  a  long  time  on  an  open  fire,  since'in  this  ;a;  a  h!.hW 
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gelatinous  bvotli  is  obtained,  but  not  a  true  beef  tea,  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  whicb  a  temperature  of  76°  C,  is  sufficient.i 
'  Beef  tea  is  also  occasionally  made  as  follows  :  Lean  beef  is  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  whicb  are  placed  in  a  glass  jar  without  the  addition 
of  water ;  the  jar  or  wide-necked  bettle  is  then  clcsed  and  kept  for 
several  hours  standing  in  boiling  water  :  the  meat  juice  that  runs 
out  gives  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly  concentrated  beef  tea.^ 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  broths  and  meat  extract 
contaiB  but  very  small  amouüts  of  actual  nutriment  in  no  way 
lessens  their  value  in  the  dietary  of  the  sick.  One  must 
bear  in  raind  that  during  the  exclusive  administration  of 
broths  the  organism  receives  only  stimulants  and  starves  for 
want  of  food.  So  soon  as  a  desire  for  actual  food  presents 
itself  broths  are  no  longer  sufficient ;  they  are,  however,  very 
well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  really  nutritious  soups,  in 
which  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  nutriment  may  be  provided, 
and  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  flavour  may  generally  be 
combined  with  the  fine  division  of  the  nutritive  materials. 

The  culinary  art  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  pre- 
paration of  agreeably-tasting  soups,  in  which  the  most  diverse  kinds  of 
nutriment  and  relishes,  from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
are  brought  together.  In  general  the  more  highly  spiced  soups,  pre- 
pared  with  very  different  ingredients,  ai-e  the  least  suited  for  invalids, 
and  the  simpler  combinations  are  more  to  be  recommended,  as  eggs, 
sago,rice,  groats;  also  macaroni,  pearlbavley,  toast,  rubbed  through  a 
«ieve  &c  In  soups  of  these  kinds  the  amount  of  nutriment  obviously 
clepends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  introduced. 

r  Eenk,inhisenquiry  into  the  diet  of  the  Munich  Hospital,  gives 
from  a  large  number  of  weighings  the  following  means  of  the  sohds 
contained  in  Single  rations  of  the  several  undermentioned  soups  :- 

Grammes 
264 

Clear  soup  

Panadel  soiip  ' 

Egg  and  barley  soup  

Semolina  soup  

>  F  W  Pavy,  Ä  Treatüe  cm  Food  and  Dietetics,  p.  564.    LoMon,  18  r  o 

^  Inother  extaact  is  met  with  in  the  market  under  the  designa  xon  of 

.eef  -centratea  in  v^^^^^  ^^^^  .feoi'ig  a  Proportion 

:~he  'irof  albnmen  is  very  sman  and  the  value  of  the  art.cle  is 
merely  that  of  broth  or  of  a  very  dih;te  flesh  extract. 
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Gramnies 

Eice  soup  -^^ 

Cabbage  soup 

Barley  soup  315 

Custard  304 

Sago  soup  .       .       •       •       -       •  .326 
Renk  also  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  tbe  law  materials  re- 
quired  for  making  a  number  of  such  rations,  the  amount  of  albumen, 
fat,  and  carbobydrates  contained  in  each  ration.    Thus  he  found  in— 


Albumen 

Fat 

Carbobydrates 

Nudelsuppe '  

2-9 

4-2 

13-2 

Panadel  soup  

3-9 

4-() 

190 

Kice  ...... 

2-0 

10 

190 

öemolina  ...... 

2'5 

3Ö 

11-6 

Egg  and  baiiej'  soup .... 

3-3 

4-0 

17-7 

Sago  soup  ...... 

0-8 

4-8 

16-4 

Custard  ..... 

3-4 

5-7 

4-3 

Pearl  barley  

2-8 

2-8 

17-9 

öavoy  soup  

2-2 

5-8 

10-4 

„        with  loast 

4-8 

6-1 

27-0- 

But  broth  is  not  the  only  basis  of  soups ;  watev,  milk,  wine,  or 
beer,  in  which  the  most  diverse  articles  may  be  boiled,  furnish  soups 
of  every  degree  of  nvitritive  value  and  digestibility,  according  to  the 
materials  employed. 

In  most  soups  the  nutritive  matters,  aiid.  especially  tbe 
albumen,  exist  not  in  Solution  but  in  a  State  of  fine  clivision ; 

'  [Nudel  is  a  sort  of  home-manufactured  macaroni  of  flour  ajid  egg  paste 
rolled  aad  cut  into  strips. — TßANSLATOR.] 

■  For  preparing  the  soups  ref erred  to  in  tliese  tables  the  following  raw 
materials  were  employed  : — 

Nudelsuppe,  for  300  rations,  5,380  grammes  of  flour  and  36  eggs. 

Eice  soup,  for  373  rations,  7,550  grammes  of  rice,  12  eggs,  and  8  litres  of 
milk. 

Panadel  soup,  for  293  rations,  9,125  grammes  of  semolina,  24  eggs,  and 
3  litres  of  milk. 

Semolina  soup,  for  303  rations,  4,875  grammes  of  groats,  12  eggs,  and  3 
litres  of  milk. 

Egg  and  barley  soup,  for  368  rations,  8,800  grammes  of  meal  and  30  eggs. 
Sago  soup,  for  360  rations,  6,700  grammes  of  sago,  24  eggs,  aud  4  litres  of 
milk. 

Custard,  for  30  rations,  175  grammes  of  flour  and  13  eggs. 

Pearl  barley  for  384  rations,  6,000  grammes  of  barley,  3,050  gramme  of 
flour,  and  4  litres  of  milk. 

Savoy  soup,  for  580  rations,  3,500  grammes  of  savoys,  7,500  gramme  o£ 
meal,  and  4  litres  of  milk. 
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it  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  extract  from  the  raw  meat 
by  soaking  and  pressure  the  juices  and  nutritive  matters  dis- 
solved  therein,  in  order  to  provide  the  sick  with  albumen  in  a 
form  more  easily  absorbed. 

To  these  attempts  we  must  refer  Liebig's  infusum  carnis 
frigide  jparatum,  known  under  the  name  of  Liebig's  beef  tea. 

For  preparing  Liebig's  infusion  of  meat  200  grammes  of  lean  beef, 
finely  cut  up,  are  treated  with  ^  litre  of  water  and  3  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  until  the  meat  has  become  quite  white.  After  it  has 
stood  an  honr  it  is  passed  throngh  a  hair  sieve  and  the  meat  washed 
out  with  ^  litre  of  distilled  water.  The  fluid  may  now  be  gently 
warmed  (to  about  45°  C),  but  a  stronger  heat  woukl  coagulate  the 
albumen,  which  woukl  in  like  manner  be  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  Salt. 

The  taste  of  the  infusion  so  resembles  raw  meat  as  to  excite  repug- 
nance  in  niost  persons.  But  what  most  detracts  from  its  value  is  the 
very  small  proportion — not  more  than  1  per  cent.  on  an  avera^e — of 
albumen.  The  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  quite  insufficient 
to  dissolve  the  myosin,  so  that  the  infusion  must  be  looked  on  as  an 
extremely  dilute  watery  Solution  of  serum  albumen,  and  very  large 
quantities  indeed  must  be  ingested  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  System. 

A  mucb  larger  percentage  of  albuminates  than  in  the  in- 
fasiim  carnis  frigide  paratum  is  found  in  the  succus  carnis 
recenter  expressus,  which,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  raw 
muscle. 

Eor  the  preparation  of  the  fresh  juice  the  meat  is  cut  up  and, 
having  been  arranged  in  layei  s  separated  from  one  another  by  coarse 
lineu,  is  placed  in  a  powerful  press.  From  each  kilo.  of  meat  about  230 
Crammes  of  a  blood-red  acid  j uice  are  obtained.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  salts  and  extractives,  all  the  albuminates  that  remain  fluid  after 
rio-or  mortis,  chiefly  therefore  serum  albumen  and  colouring  matters, 
but  the  Proportion  of  albuminates  is  about  6  per  cent. 

The  succus  carnis  tastes  exactly  like  raw  meat,  but  the  flavour 
may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  salt  and  of  meat  extract.  If 
wlrmed  too  much  the  albumen  is  coagulated ;  but  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  salt,  as  is  the  case  with  Liebig's  infusion. 

If  one  wish  to  administer  the  succus  carnis  it  is  best  to  prescribe 
it  as  a  medicme  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  shall  take  the 
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jaice  of  a  kilo.  of  meat,  i.e.  about  14  grammes  of  dry  albumen,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Of  late  years  peptones  have  been  artificiaUy  prepared  in 
several  ways,  but  mostly  from  muscle  fibre,  so  that  now  ii  is 
easy  to  obtain  them  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  market. 
But  to  my  mind  a  serious  obstacle  Stands  in  the  way  of  theiv 
extended  use  in  the  fact  that  these  preparations,  at  least  those 
b3st  known  to  me,  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  which  cannot  be 
cjvered  by  the  addition  of  meat  extract  and  the  like.' 

The  peptones  at  present  in  the  market  have  been  evaporated 
down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  are  best  given  dissolved  in 
broth  or  in  some  thickish  vehicle,  so  that  from  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls  shall  be  contained  in  a  cup.^ 

A  somewhat  high-priced  preparation,  tinder  the  name  of  fluid 
meat,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  which  are  stated  to  contain  the  nouiish- 
ment  of  \^  Ib.  of  cooked  meat,  has  been  accurately  analysed  by 
M.  E.ubner.2  It  contained  79'21  per  cent.  of  sohd  constituents, 
and  in  100  parts  of  the  dried  substance  there  were  81 '36  organic 
matters,  ]2'61  sodiura  chloride,  and  6'90  of  other  mineral  matters; 
in  the  acid  reaction  of  the  sohition  preformed  sulphuric  acid  could  be 
proved.  Of  100  gi'ammes  of  the  dried  substance  of  the  flvtid  meat  only 
49'1  consist  of  organic  matters  insokible  in  alcohol,  with  6"63  grammes 
or  13'5  per  cent.  of  nitrogen.  Of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  insokible 
in  alcohol  100  grammes  of  the  dried  fluid  meat  gave  41  9  grammes 
of  peptoiie ;  the  proportion,  however,  is  in  reality  somewhat  less,  for 
other  nitrogenous  matters  are  contained  in  the  alcoholic  precipitate. 
The  phosphate  of  Wolfram  test  gave  a  still  lower  valuation  of  the 
peptones,  or  not  over  30-1  per  cent.  of  the  dried  substance.  Since 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  fluid  meat  weigh  about  52  grammes, 
and  contain  14-2  grammes  of  peptone,  this  quantity  would  represent 
65  grammes  of  pure  flesh.^ 

In  Order  to  avoid  the  objections  attaching  to  nearly  all 

peptone  preparations  hitherto  offered  and  obtaiued  by  an  arti- 

'  I  may,  however,  observe  that  it  woiüd  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  an  organi.sm  could  be  supportcd  ou  peptones  alone ;  for  these  consist  of 
albuminates  onh%  whereas  non-uitrogenous  substances  are  necessaiy  for  the 
nutriment  of  man. 

2  The  best  known  of  these  preparations  are  the  meat  peptone  of  Sanders 
Ezn,  in  Amsterdam,  and  tliat  rnade  after  the  prescription  of  Adamkiewicz  by 
Witte,  an  apothecary  at  Eostock. 

■■■  ZßitstchT.f.  Bioloi}.,  vol.  xv.  p.  48.5. 

*  On  the  preparation  of  fluid  meat  see  Edward  Smith  on  Foods. 
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ficial  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion,  Leube  and  Rosentlial 
have  employed  a  different  process,  in  which  the  meat  is  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  airtight 
vessels.^  Thus  aportion  of  the  meat  is  converted  into  peptones, 
while  the  rest  forms  an  emulsion  so  fine  that  it  can  infiict  no 
appreciable  irritation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
Organs.  The  meat  Solution  prepared  in  this  way  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  preferred  to  every  other,  and  it  has  the  special 
advantage  that  some  of  the  albumen  is  still  in  an  unaltered 
condition.^ 

To  prepare  this  Solution  of  meat  accoi-ding  to  the  directions  of 
Leube,  1,000  grammes  of  beef,  freed  froin  fat  and  bona,  are  finely 
cliopped  and  placed  in.  an  eat-then  or  porcelain  vessel  with  1,000  cc. 
of  Avater  and  20  cc.  of  pure  hydrocbloric  acid,  The  porcelain  vessel 
is  then  introduced  into  a  Papin's  digester,  the  cover  of  which  is 
firmly  closed  and  boiled  for  10  to  15  hours,  with  occasional  agitation 
in  the  first  part  of  the  time.  At  the  eud  of  the  15  hours  the  mass  is 
taken  out  of  the  digester  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  tili  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  emulsion.  It  is  then  boiled  for  another  15  to  20 
hours,  withoiit  the  lid  of  the  digester  being  once  raised,  after  which  it 
is  treated  with  pure  sodic  carbonate  almost  to  neutralisation,  evapo- 
rated  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  and  divided  into  four  portions, 
eaeh  representing  250  grammes  of  the  meat.  The  Solution  is  admin- 
istered  either  pure  or  stirred  in  broth,  and  the  need  for  carbohydrates 
met  by  the  addition  of  crushed  biscuit  and  milk.  The  taste  of  the 
meat  Solution  may  be  still  further  improved  by  meat  extract,  &c.^ 

In  roasting  the  nutritive  juices  and  extractives  are  more 
completely  retained  in  the  meat  than  they  are  in  boiling.  In 
this  method  of  cooking,  the  heat  is  applied  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  Avater,  or  is  brought  to  beai-  on  the 
Joint  by  means  of  melting  fat,  and  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  and  evaporation  of  the  water  forms  on  its  surface  a 
sort  of  crust,  which  only  partially  permits  the  escape  of  the 
meat  juices ;  these,  together  with  so  much  of  the  fat  as  melts 
out,  go  to  form  the  gravy,  into  which  some  of  the  gelatin  passes 
when  the  high  temperature  is  long  maintained.    A  still  higher 

1  Leube's  dissolved  meat  may  be  obtained,  in  sealed  tins,  of  Messrs.  H. 
Poths  and  Co.,  4  Sugar  Loaf  Court,  Leadeuliall  Street.— (TRANSLATOR). 

2  SitzungsbarichU  d.  Soe.  jJ^ysic-mcd.,  Erlangen,  July  29, 1872  ;  also  '  Ueber 
eine  neue  Art  von  Fleisclisolution  als  Nahrungs-  und  Heilmittel  bei  Er- 
krankungen des  Magens;  Berl.  Mm.  Wocheiisohr.,  187i$. 
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temperature  leads  to  a  browning  of  the  surface,  wliile  several 
new  odorous  and  sapid  substances  are  developed,  which  give  to 
well-roasted  meat  its  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  Joint  does  not  rise 
beyond  56°  C.  this  part  has  a  reddish,  bloody  tint,  and  is  said  to  be 
iinderdone.  For  beef,  mutton,  and  some  kinds  of  game  this  is 
generally  deemed  sufficient,  since  these  meats  are  then  mpst  tender 
and  pahitable.  Veal  and  poultry,  on  the  other  band,  should  be  more 
thoroHghly  done,  but  even  here  the  temperature  of  the  interior  should 
not  rise  above  70°  C.  to  75°  C,  at  which  point  the  colouring  matters 
of  the  blood  are  coagulated,  since  under  a  higher  temperature  the 
meat-fibre  becomes  horny  and  tasteless. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  large  joints  yield  a  more  juicy 
and  savoury  roast  than  smaller  pieces,  which  can  only  be  preserved 
underdone  throughout  by  being  kept  for  a  short  time  in  very  bot  fat,  as 
is  the  practice  in  cooking  beef  steaks.  Lean  meats  are  apt  to  acquire 
a  hard,  dry  crust  when  roasted,  unless  fat  is  added  and  the  surface 
fi-equently  basted. 

The  loss  of  weight  that  meat  suffers  in  roasting,  chiefly  through 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  20 
to  24  per  cent. 

There  are  maay  other  methods  of  cooking  meat,  in  which 
it  undergoes  essentially  the  same  changes  as  in  boiling  and 
roasting,  the  flavour  of  the  different  dishes  and  their  relative 
digestibility  depending  mainly  on  the  various  adjuncts.  An 
important  part  in  this  connection  is  played  by  sances,  in  the 
composition  of  which,  besides  water  and  broth,  fat  and  various 
condiments— flour,  milk,  wine,  and  vinegar — are  employed.^ 

'  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  werk  to  treat  more  fuUy,  and  in 
the  manner  o£  a  dietetic  cookery  bock,  of  all  those  partici;lar  ways  of  dressing 
meat  which  are  either  knowu  or  assumed  to  be  specially  suited  to  weak 
digestions,  and  therefore  to  supply  particular  wants,  though  the  need  for  such 
Instructions  is  often  feit  in  practice.  I  will  here  merely  mention  that  in  the 
General  Hospital  at  Munich  a  preparation  of  veal  is  often  ordered  along  with 
roast  meat,  although  veal,  formerly  recognised  as  a  very  digestible  form  of 
flesh,  has  of  late  been  considered  inferior  to  beef  and  mutton.  The  mode  of 
preparation  and  the  ingredients  employed  therein  will  soon  enable  one  to  form 
a  iudgment  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  veal  thfe  prepared  is  more 
appropriate  thau  roast  meat. 

The  veal  is  salted,  and  then  steamed  for  about  an  hour  in  a  stew-pan 
with  fat  and  green  vegetables;  the  meat  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  sauce 
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Fish  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  like  ends  as 
meat,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  it  is  more  easily  borne  and 
digested  when  boiled  tlian  when  Med  or  stewed.  Certainly 
üsh  fried  in  fat  sliould  only  be  offered  to  persons  with  perfectly 
normal  digestions.  The  taste  of  fish  is  agreeable  only  when  it 
is  thoroughly  boiled,  but  a  much  shorter  time  is  required  for 
this  than  is  the  case  with  meat. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
some  of  the  processes  most  frequently  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  meat,  since  several  of  these  involve  certain 
changes  in  its  Constitution,  which  are  not  without  influence  on 
its  digestibility  and  nutritive  value. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  preserving  meat  is  that  of 
salting,  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  being  usually  added  to 
the  common  salt,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  red  colour  of  the 
flesh. 

In  the  process  of  salting  a  part  of  the  salts  and  extractives  and 
a  certain  proportion — according  to  Volt  a  considerable  proportion — of 
the  albuminates  are  witlidrawn  from  the  flesh  and  pass  oiit  into  the 
brine.  But  more  importance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  pickled  meats 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  the  salt,  aud,  besides  the  hardening  of 
the  muscular  fibres  thereby,  mnch  of  the  natural  flavour  is  lost.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  long-continiied  use  of  pickled  meats  leads 
to  the  development  of  scurvy  cannot  be  further  discussed  in  this 
place. 

is  prepared  by  boiling  the  broth  in  tlie  pan  with  flour  and  a  little  viiiegar. 
The  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  next  retnrned  to  the  stew-pan,  and  the 
whole  stewed  together  for  a  short  time,  with  the  addition  of  some  Cream, 
onions,  and  lemons.  From  the  account  of  Dr.  Renk  there  are  used  in 
the  Munich  Hospital  for  the  preparation  of  260  rations  of  the  sauce  2,200 
grammes  of  fat,  i,200  grammes  of  flour,  and  500  gi-ammes  of  sour  cream. 

Another  dish,  which  on  the  score  of  fine  division  has  an  advantage  over 
others,  is  known  by  the  name  of  hachce,  and  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  patients. 
Freshly  boiled  or  steamed  veal  is  minced  fine  and  stewed  with  fat  and 
semölina ;  then  the  sauce  of  veal  broth,  with  wine  and  spices,  but  no  vinegar, 
is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  some  time  longer.  According  to  Senk  300 
grammes  of  boiled  veal,  50  grammes  of  fat,  50  grammes  of  flour  or  white 
bread  crambs,  and  1,200  grammes  of  veal  broth  are  used  for  making  9  rations. 

I  may  in  this  place  allude  to  still  another  preparation  of  veal  which  is 
much  used  in  Mtinich  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  seems  well  suited  for 
invalids  It  is  the  so-callcd  veal  sausage,  for  which  raw  veal  and  white  bread 
crumbs  are  beaten  together  in  a  mortar  until  the  mass  acquires  the  consistence 
of  dono'h.    The  sausages  thus  prepared  are  usually  eaten  boiled. 
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Frequently  meat  is  salted  only  with  a  view  to  siibse- 
quent  Smoking,  in  which  process  it  is  impregnated  with 
creasote  and  other  constituents  of  tlie  smoke,  that  bring  about  a 
coagulation  of  the  albumen.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion 
of  water  in  the  meat  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  smoking. 

The  flesh  of  tlie  hog  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  smoking  than 
that  of  other  animals.  and  long  experience  compels  \is  to  recogmse 
.smoked  ham  as  one  of  the  wholesomest  forms  of  meat.  Whether 
boiled  or  eaten  raw,  it  seems  as  a  rule  to  be  more  easily  digested 
by  weak  organs  than  almost  any  other.  It  appears  \o  me  not  im- 
probable that  the  flesh  becomes  more  digestible  in  the  process 
of  smoking ;  at  least  I  have  always  found  that  even  smoked  breast 
of  goose,  notwithstanding  its  deep  infiltration  with  fat,  was  fairly 
well  digested,  certainly  far  more  so  than  roast  goose.  With  some 
other  kinds  of  flesh,  and  notably  in  the  case  of  beef,  the  hardening 
and  drying  of  the  muscular  fibres  detracts  much  from  the  advantages 
of  the  smoking.  The  amonnt  of  water  and  the  proportion  of  nutri- 
tive matters  in  smoked  ham  vary  between  pretty  wide  limits.  On 
an  average  100  grammes  of  ham  give  30  of  albuminates  and  32  of 
fat ;  the  salt  ranges  between  7  and  10  per  cent. 

Other  metliods  of  preserving  meat,  towards  the  perfecting  of 
which  such  efForts  are  being  made  at  present,  have  for  their  aim 
only  the  preservation  and  transportability,  and  no  bearing  on 
their  dietetic  applications. 

The  flesh  of  fish  is  in  like  manner  preserved  by  salting  or 
smoking  as  well  as  by  steeping  in  vinegar  or  in  fine  oil.  Many 
of  these  fish  conserves  are  highly  esteemed  as  delicacies  ;  biit 
such  preparations  are  in  general  quite  unfit  for  the  sick,  and 
must  never  be  employed  unless  for  some  very  decided 
purpose. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  so-called  offal,  as  blood, 
the  viscera,  &c.,  are  no  proper  food  for  invalids  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  of  value  so  far  as  they  serve  for  the  preparation  of 
gelatinous  articles  of  food. 

Well-prepared  jellies,  not  containing  too  much  acid  or  pungent 
spices,  are  very  useful  foods  for  invalids,  and  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  febrile  states.  Unfortunately  many  persons  have  a 
strong  aversion  towards  these  dishes,  which  are  regarded  by  others  äs 
great  delicacies.    Wiel  gives  a  good  receipt  for  a  jelly  wliich  I  know 
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to  be  very  miich  used  in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  made  from 
calves'  feet,  ox  feet,  and  an  old  hen,  while  the  addition  of  a  small  fish 
renders  it  even  inore  palatable.' 


On  the  Cooking  of  Vegetable  Foods. 

The  majority  of  vegetable  foocls  are  in  their  natural  state 
qiiite  inedible  by  man,  and  as  with  others  which  present  no  in- 
superable  obstaeles  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  more  or 
less  complex  processes  are  required  to  bring  out  of  the  raw 
materials  palatable  articles  of  food.  For  attaining  this  end 
mechanical  subdivision  and  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  by 
which  the  nutritive  matters  are  set  free  through  the  bursting 
of  the  cell-membranes  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  are  mostly 
used ;  the  changes  too  which  starch  undergoes  in  dough  are 
important. 

One  of  the  most  important  producta  of  this  class  is  without 
doubt  bread,  the  want  of  which  for  any  length  of  time  is 
painfully  feit  by  most  persons. 

In  the  process  of  baking  certain  chemical  changes  are  set  up  in 
the  dough  by  the  action  of  the  high  temperature ;  the  starch  is  partly 
converted  into  paste,  and  in  the  crust  there  are  developed,  along  with 
dextrin  and  sngar,  certain  specific  sapid  substances.  In  addition  a 
fermentation  of  the  dough  is  set  up,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  cf 
carbonic  acid,  the  bubbles  of  which  are  held  fast  by  the  tough  mass 
of  the  dough  and  give  to'the  ultimate  product  of  the  baking  a  spongy, 
porous  consistence. 

As  a  ferment  one  uses  either  yeast,  which  decomposes  the  sugar 
present  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  or  dough  already  in  process  of 
fermentation,  the  so-called  leaven,  which  not  only  splits  up  the  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  also  induces  further  fermentative 
changes,  the  products  of  which  are  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic  acids. 
To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  bread  so  made  is,  as  a  rule, 
marked  by  a  more  or  less  sour  taste. 

The  raising  of  the  dough  may  also  be  effected  by  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  is  the  case  when  one 
uses  the  Liebig-Horsford's  baking  powder,  a  mixture  of  acid  pho.?- 
phate  of  calcium  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  chloride. 

1  Wiel,  Diätetisches  Kochhieh,  4th  edit.  p.  103, 
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FThe  bakini?  powders  commonly  sokl,  as  Borwick's,  are  composecl  of 
Ltaric  acicl  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  less  wholesome  than 
Liebic-s.!  Occasionally  the  '  raising  '  is  effected  by  the  nse  of  bodies 
which  are  easily  volatüised  by  heat,  and  tbns  inllate  the  dongh,  as 
Pmmonium  carbonate  [in  NeviUe's  so-called  Welsb  bread],  or  which 
hinder  the  escape  of  vapour,  as,  for  example,  the  intimate  mixture 

of  the  meal  with  fat.  . 

Recently  a  process  has  been  adopted  for  raising  the  dough  m 
which  the  water  used  for  mixing  with  the  flour  has  been  previonsly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  under  pressure.  Düring  the  mixmg, 
which  is  effected  by  an  arrangement  of  tubes,  the  carbonic  acid 
previonsly  held  in  Solution  by  the  pressure  escapes.  [This  method, 
first  proposed  by  Dr.  Dauglish,  is  now  can-ied  out  by  the  A.  B.  C, 
or  Aerated  Bread  Company.] 

Bread  presents  great  Variation  both  in  respect  of  its  physical 
consistence  and  chemical  composition,  depending  partly  on  the  mode 
of  preparation  and  partly  on  the  characters  of  the  meal  employed. 
In  many  countries  there  exist  peculiar  methods  of  bread-making,  so 
that  the  character  of  the  bread  may  often  be  reckoned  among  the 
local  characteristics  of  a  district. 

In  respect  of  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  the  various  kinds 
of  white  bread,  which  are  made  of  the  finest  flour  with  water  or  milk, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  black  breads;  the  latter  vary 
mnch  according  as  they  are  made  from  the  finer  or  from  coarse 
adhesive  rye  meal.  Such  adhesive  breads  are  indeed  somewhat 
richer  in  nitrogenous  matters  than  the  finer  kinds,  but  they  are 
very  imperfectly  utilised  by  the  human  organs  of  digestion,  since  the 
Irritation  they  cause  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  leads  to  a  rapid  progress  and  early  evacuation  of  its  Contents. 
This  propei-ty  is  especially  possessed  by  the  so-called  pumpernickel, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  made  of  entire,  coarsely  crushed  grain  with 
the  help  of  sour  dough.  These  kinds  of  bread  may  in  many 
cases  be  usefully  employed  to  overcome  habitual  sluggishness  of  the 
bowels. 

The  mean  composition  of  the  more  usual  kinds  of  bread,  as  well  as 
of  a  few  fancy  articles  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  take 
the  place  of  bread,  is  shown  in  the  following  tigures  : — 
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In  100  parts  of 

Nitro- 

Water 

Fat 

Sug'.lT 

JllltttTS 

Fine  f  resh  wheaten  bread 

38-51 

(5-82 

0-77 

2-37 

Coarso    „        „       „  . 

il  02 

6-23 

0-22 

2-13 

English,, 

37-0 

8-1 

1-6 

3-6 

Fresh  rye  bread 

44-02 

6-02 

0-48 

2-  54 

3-  25 

Pumpernickel . 

43-42 

7-59 

1-52 

Fine  wheaten  biscuits  . 

1-18 

13-31 

3-18 

712 

Othcr  biscuits 

10-07 

11-93 

7-47 

36-38 

English   „     .       ,  . 

7-45 

7-18 

9-28 

17-02 

Non- 
iiitro- 

ilatters 


40-  97 
48-69 
47-4 
45-33 

41-  87 
73-96 
32-29 
58-08 


Woody 
Fibrc 


0-38 
0-62 

0-30 
0-94 
0  25 
0-75 
016 


According  to  Px,enk  a  Municli  roll  generally  -weighs  abont  50 
grammes,  and  contains  4-8  grammes  of  albumen,  0-5  gramme  of  fat, 
and  30  grammes  of  carboliydrates. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  intense  heat  tbe  changes  in  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  flonr  are  carried  further  in  the  crust  than  in  the 
crnmb,  whenceit  follows  among  other  differences  that  there  is  always 
somewhat  less  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  erust  than  in  the  crumb. 
After  long  keeping  bread  looks  as  if  over-baked— i.e.  it  becomes 
hard,  owing,  in  Bibra's  opinion,  to  the  water  entering  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  solid  constituents ;  for  when  stale  bread,  if  it 
has  not  been  kept  too  long,  is  warmed  to  about  70°  or  80°  C.  it 
again  appears  fresh  and  new,  which  would  be  impossible  had  its 
hardening  been  really  due  to  evaporation  of  the  contained  water. 

For  special  dietetic  purposes,  particularly  the  treatment  of  dia- 
betes,  Bouchardat  snggested  the  vise  of  a  bread  made  from  gluten, 
several  kinds  of  which  are  now  to  be  had.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  gluten  bread  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  starrh,  its 
extremely  unpleasant  taste  will  always  be  an  insuj^erable  objection  in 
the  way  of  its  continued  employment  as  a  Substitute  for  the  ordinary 
palatable  kind.  On  these  grounds  the  almond  bread  recommended 
by  Pavy  and  Seegen,  which  is  made  from  almonds  (after  exhaustion 
with  boiling  water)  and  eggs,  seems  to  us  far  more  likely  to  prove  a 
true  Substitute,  and  even  cakes  or  biscuits  prepared  from  the  meal  of 
legumens  would  be  preferable  to  gluten  bread.  ^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  meals  prepared  from 
eereals  and  leguminous  plants  are  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion with  eggs  and  as  adjuncts  to  sonps,  and  that  the  foods  thus 
prepared  present  the  advantage  of  being  already  in  a  state  of 

'  Cf.  Senator,  '  Diabetes  mellitus,'  in  V.  Ziemssen'is  Handhwh  d.  sjjca.  Path. 
und  Thvraj)ic,  vol.  xiii.  1,  2nd  edit. 
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fine  subdi Vision.  Qiiite  recentlj  F.  Penzoldt  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  vegetable  sources  peptonised  soluble  albuminates, 
capable  of  direct  absorption  withoiit  being  previously  reduced  to 
the  soluble  State  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 

According  to  the  directions  of  Penzoldt  for  preparing  a  peptonised 
Solution  of  vegetable  albumen,  one  takes  250  grammes  of  the  finest 
possible  pea  meal,  0-5  gramme  of  pepsin,  and  1  gramme  of  salicylic 
acid.  The  last  checks  the  fermentative  changes  which  the  use  of 
hydrochloric  acid  might  set  up. 

This  digestive  mixture"  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  at  a  tem- 
perature  not  exceeding  38°  C.  (100°  F.)  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  strained  through  fine  linen,  which  does  not  permit  the  passage 
of  the  starch.  Thus  prepared  it  has  a  taste  resembling  pea  soiip ; 
before  serving  it  is  gently  warmed  in  a  water  bath,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  little  salt  and  spiee  or  of  some  meat  extract.  ' 

Of  far  less  importance  than  bread  are  the  other  bake  meats 
known  as  cakes,  tarts,  pasties,  &c.  In  their  preparation  the 
constituents  of  tbe  flour  undergo  similar  changes  to  those 
which  occur  in  baking  bread;  the  raising  of  the  dough  is 
effected  either  by  means  of  yeast  or  of  fat,  alcohol,  carbonate  of 
fimmonia  [baking  powders],  or  beaten  egg  albumen.  In  other 
respects  these  bake  meats  are  of  the  most  various  qualities  and 
composition ;  in  their  manufacture  flour,  milk,  fat,  sngar,  eggs, 
fruits,  &c.,  are  employed,  so  that  no  g'eneral  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  wholesomeness. 

In  contradistinction  from  the  above-named  bake  meats  one 
is  accustomed  to  distingnish  as  farinaceous  foods  in  a  more 
limited  sense  certain  preparations  in  the  composition  of  which 
meal  of  some  kind  is  the  essential  ingredient,  cooked  with 
water  alone,  or  with  milk,  fat,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.  In  general 
these  preparations  have  a  less  solid  consistence  than  the  bake 
meats  proper,  and  are  on  that  ground  among  others  to  be 
preferred  for  weak  digestions. 

Among  the  siraplest  of  these  are  the  gruels  and  similar  prepara- 

'  '  Pflanzenpeptonei Weisslösung  und  deren  Verwendung  zur  Krankenernäh- 
rung,' Bevt.  med.  Wochenschrift,  3rd  year. 

As  conliments  Penzoldt  recommends  the  spiee  extracts  prepared  by  L. 
Naumann,  of  Dresden  Plauen,  and  especlally  his  so-called  '  Fleischgewürzsalz.' 
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tions  of  meal,  groats,  rice,  or  macaroni  boilecl  in  milk,  These  pro- 
vicle  in  many  cases  a  very  useful  nutriment,  especially  as  a  transition 
from  fluid  to  move  solid  foods,  and  the  objections  riglitly  urged  against 
the  use  of  gruel  as  food  for  infants  do  not  hold  good  foi'  after-life.^ 

Another  description  of  farinaceous  food,  which  both  in  respect  of 
its  form  and  composition  is  as  a  rnle  as  easily  digested,  is  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  *  Auflauf.'  The  most  usual  ingredients  are 
meal,  milk,  eggs,  and  sugar;  but  rice  or  groats  are  often  substituted 
for  meal.^ 

Many  puddings  too  are  easily  digested  and  utilised,  but  there  are 
receipts  in  cookery  books  for  puddings  which  are  not  only  quite  vmfit 
for  invalids  but  would  tax  the  powers  of  a  healthy  stomach.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  dumplings,  which  may  be  so  prepared  that  they 
may  be  given  to  the  feeblest  convalescent  without  ill  results,  Avhereas 
others  of  the  same  name  would  demand  the  most  energetic  diges- 
tion.^ 

Most  other  kinds  of  farinaceous  foods  call  for  a  more  or  less 
normal  condition  and  activity  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  can  there- 
fore  be  indulged  in  safely  only  when  the  actual  form  of  the  food 
administered  is  of  subordinate  importauce. 

The  greater  number  of  green  vegetables  must  also  be 
submitted  to  a  more  or  less  energetic  process  of  cooking. 

1  F.  Eenk,  in  his  enquiry  into  tlie  dietary  of  the  Munich  Hospital,  found 
that  for  8  rations  of  thickmilk  there  were  used  ISOgrammes  of  meal,  2-51itres 
of  milk,  and  8  grammes  of  sugar  ;  each  ratiou  therefore  contained  1 5-4  grammes 
of  albumen,  12-4  grammes  of  fat,  and  30-7  grammes  of  carbohydrates.  The 
proportions  for  other  preparations  of  the  same  class  were  : — 


Albumen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

1  ration  rice  milk 
„  gruel 

,,      mncaroni  in  milk  . 

13-6  grms. 

9-2  „ 
16-5  „ 

9-8  grms. 
7'6  „ 
9-4 

41-7  grms. 
24-6  „ 
31-0  „ 

2  According  to  Eenk  5  rations  of  Auflauf  at  the  Munich  Hospital  ai-e 
made  with  70  grammes  of  groats,  40  grammes  of  sugar,  500  grammes  of  milk, 
and  5  eggs.  Each  ration,  therefore,  contains  12-1  grammes  of  albumen, 
8-7  grammes  of  fat,  and  22  grammes  of  carbohydrates. 

3  In  the  Munich  Hospital  dumplings  are  very  generally  provided  with  the 
sauce  served  with  prepared  {eingemacMes)  veal,  hacMe,  kc,  and,  according  to 
Eenk,  200  grammes  of  rubbed  semolina,  3  eggs,  70  grammes  of  fat,  and  25« 
grammes  of  milk  are  used  for  making  16  dumplings ;  one  ration,  therefore,  con- 
sistingof  two  such  dumplings  contains  2-1  grammes  of  albumen,  3-5  grammes 
of  fat,  and  6*3  grammes  of  carboliydrates 
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Indeed  in  tlieir  case  as  much  or  even  more  than  in  that  of 
other  vegetable  foods  does  it  depend  on  the  mode  of  cookiug 
whether  any  particular  article  may  be  considered  wholesome  or 
not. 

Since  vegetables  constitute  an  important  adjunct  to  animal  foods, 
serving  among  other  nses  to  vary  the  impressions  of  taste,  their  selec- 
tion  and  preparation  deserve  no  small  attention.  They  should  be 
young  and  tender,  and  boiled  long  enongli  to  acqiiire  the  necessary 
degree  of  softness.  It  is  also  generally  desirable  that  they  should  be 
more  or  less  finely  divided. 

As  a  rnle  grävy  and  fat,  frequently  too  some  meal,  are  added  as  a 
dressing  to  cooked  vegetables.  Some  of  them  give  off  to  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled  ill-smelling  and  pimgent  matters,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  the  first  water  should  be  poured  away. 

As  tasty  adjuncts  to  animal  dishes  the  leguminous  vegetables  are 
less  iiseful  thau  the  roots  or  leaves.  As  regards  digestibility,  cauli- 
flower,  asparagus,  and  scorzonera  stand  first ;  to  a  certain  extent 
carrots  [?]  and  kohl  rabi,  peas  and  spinach  may  be  deemed  easy  of 
digestion ;  of  the  varions  ways  of  dressing  potatoes  only  the  so-called 
puree  can  be  recommended.  With  the  exception  of  cauliflower  the 
cabbage  tribe  demand  a  good  digestion.  By  many  white  cabbage  is 
considered  fit  for  feeble  stomachs  only  in  the  preserved  or  fermented 
State,  the  so-called  '  Sauerkraut,'  but  other  beneficial  actions  are 
ascribed  to  it,  and  it  is  especially  celebrated  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Salads,  much  esteemed  as  adjuncts  to  joints,  fulfil  the  same  ends 
as  warm  vegetables.  In  their  preparation  numerous  vegetables  are 
used,  some  boiled,  others  fresh,  with  oil  and  vinegar  mixed  as  inti- 
mately  as  possible  and  snitable  condiments.  Besides  the  salad  plants 
properly  so  called  cucumbei's,  radishes,  green  beans,  asparagus,  the 
young  sprouts  of  hops,  potatoes,  beetroot,  &c.,  are  used  in  salads. 
There  are,  too,  Compound  salads,  into  the  composition  of  which  not 
only  vegetables  but  cold  meat,  heriings,  sardines,  (fcc,  enter.  The 
quantity  both  of  oil  and  vinegar,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  vegetables  are  in  the  raw  state,  clearly  point  out  all  such  dishes 
as  inappropriate  for  invalids. 

Several  fruits,  as  melons,  pine  apples,  &c.,  as  well  as  our  own 
garden  fruits,  are  as  a  rule  eaten  raw,  partly  at  least  because 
their  delicate  aromas  and  flavotirs  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
process  of  cooking.  Fruits  are  also  better  calculated  in  the 
raw  condition  to  exert  on  the  alimentary  canal  certain  actions 

VOL.  I.  H 
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tliat  are  occasionally  desired,  but  for  the  sick  table  in  the 
narrower  sense  cooked  or  preserved  fruit s  alone  are  as  a  rule 
really  suitable. 

Apples  and  pears,  peeled  and  cooked,  the  so  called  compotes,  make 
very  vvholesome  dishes,  pleasant  and  refreshing.  Cherries  and  quinces 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  The  same  is  true  of  jams  and 
jellies,  as  those  of  raspberries,  currants,  and  cranberries.  On  the 
otber  band,  in  using  these  and  like  berries  in  the  condition  of  pre- 
serves,  great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  the  hard  skins  and  seeds.  The 
expressed  juices  of  fruits  also  serve  as  relishes  in  many  ways,  and 
some  of  them  exert  decided  medicinal  actions  at  the  same  time. 
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mann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  vol.  v.  1, '  Physiol.  der  Absonderungsvorgänge, 
Chemie  der  Verdauungssäfte  und  Verdauung  von  R.  Heidenhain,  B.  Luch- 
singer und  R.  Maly.'  Leipzig,  1880.  Vol.  v.  2,  No.  1:  'Aufsaugung, 
Lymphbildang  und  Assimilation  by  Wittich,  und  Bewegungen  der  Verdau- 
ungs-,  Absonderungs-  und  Fortpflanzungsapparate  by  S.  Älayer.'  Leipzig, 
1881. — J.  D.  Uffelmann  :  '  Diät  in  d.  acut  fieberhaften  Krankheiten,'  1877. — 
C.  Canstatt :  '  Die  Krankheiten  des  chylopoetisch.  Systems,'  in  bis  Handbuch, 
vol.  iv.  2. — H.  Bamberger :  'Krankheiten  d.  chylopoet.  Systems,'  in  Virchow's 
Handbuch  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Therapie,'  vol.  vi.  sect.  i.— H.  v.  Ziemssen's  Handh. 
d.  spec.  Pathol.  u.  Therapie, '  Krankheiten  d.  chylopoet.  Apparates,'  vol.  vü. 
1,  by  A.  Vogel,  E.  Wagner,  H.  Wandt,  F.  A.  Zenker,  and  II.  v.  Ziemssen ; 
vol.  vii.  2.  by  W.  Leube,  A.  Heller,  and  0.  Leichtensteru  ;  and  vol.  viii.  1,  by 
E.  Ponfick,  Th.  Thierfelder,  0.  Schüppel,  0.  Leichtensteru,  and  A.  Heller.— 
C.  A.  Ewald  :  '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Verdauung.'   Twelve  Lectures.  Berlin, 

1879.  —J.  Cohnheim:  '  Vorlesungen  über  allgemeine  Pathologie.'  Berlin 

1880.  ' 
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The  digestive  process  as  begun  in  the  oral  cavity  oonsists  in 
a  mechanical  subdivision  of  the  solid  pai-ts  of  the  food,  and 
their  thorough  permeation  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  The 
mixed  saliva  of  man  possesses  too  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
Converting  the  insoluble  starches  into  soluble  carbohydrates, 
the  salivary  ferment  Splitting  them  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
dextrine  and  ptyalose  (salivary  starch  sugar).i 

One  may  well  doubt  if  the  diastatic  action  of  the  saHva  in 
the  mouth  itself  can  be  bronght  to  bear  on  the  food  to  any 
considerable  extent,  during  the  short  time  it  is  retained  there. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  the 
human  saliva  is  very  energetic,  indeed  almost  instantaneous ; 
besides  Avhich  one  must  admit  that  it  may  be  continued 
within  the  morsels  of  food  after  they  have  been  swallowed 
until  the  gradually  increasing  acidity  of  the  ingesta  interrupts 
it.^ 

*  The  processes  within  the  oral  cavity  by  which  the  food  is 
prepared  for  the  further  actions  of  the  digestive  organs  may  be 
influenced  in  several  ways  by  pathological  conditions  mterfermg 
with  the  ingestion  or  the  due  comminution  of  the  food;  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth  may  also  present  various  deviations  h'om  the 
normal  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Furthermore  anomahes 
in  the  Sensation  of  taste  are  of  frequent  occmTence,  m  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  desire  for  food  and  the  reflex  excitation 
inducing  the  secretion  of  saliva  may  be  dimmished 

One  of  the  most  frequent  changes  in  the  flmds  of  the  mouth 
met  with  in  the  course  of  very  different  moAid  conditions  but 
most  often  in  febrile  states,  is  an  acid  reaction  m  place  of  e 
normal  alkahne  character  of  the  saliva.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
glands  themselves  yield  an  acid  secretion,  but  far  mor  üe 
quently  this  reaction  takes  place  in  the  mouth,  m  consequence 
of  fermentative  and  other  changes  set  up  by  low  organisms  de- 
veloped  in  the  mouth.^ 

,  Musculus, .,»..... f  trsi^'  ^"1:*%- 

Phynol.,  XIV.  p.  474;  E.  13rucke,  _o 

Phys.,  part  iii.  p.  305,  1871.  T!P<,oliaffenbeit  d.  Parotidensecretes 

3  Mosler,  '  Unter suchuD gen  über  d.  Besclmtlennei 
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Not  less  often  in  febrile  states  witli  elevation  of  the  general 
temperatm-e  of  the  body,  and  in  the  presence  of  local  inflamma- 
tions  of  the  oral  cavity,  do  we  find  a  diminution  of  the  salivary 
secretion,  and  with  it  a  lessened  production  of  mucus.  The 
<ionsequences  of  an  abnormal  dryness  of  the  mouth  in  respect 
of  the  reception  of  food,  the  Sensation  of  taste,  the  feeling  of 
thirst,  &c.,  are  too  well  known. 

In  other  cases  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  not  diminished,  and 
may  even  be  increased,  but  it  acquires  an  abnormal  viscidity 
^md  is  unusually  rieh  in  cellular  elements,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  fitted  for  moistening  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  the 
food.  Besides,  this  condition  of  the  oral  fluids  is  most  favourable 
to  those  decompositions  which  lead  to  an  acid  reaction  of  the 
saliva,  foetor  of  the  breath,  &c. 

An  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion  may  follow  irritations 
and  inflammations  of  the  mouth  of  the  most  various  kinds,  and 
may  also  be  induced  by  direct  excitation  of  the  centres  Control- 
ling the  nerves  of  the  secretory  glands.  A  moderate  increase 
of  this  secretion  cannot  have  any  very  marked  influence  on  the 
processes  of  digestion,  but,  on  the  other  band,  very  high  degrees 
■of  salivation  c<an  hardly  be  without  injurious  consequences. 
But  that  the  emaciation  which  is  sometimes  seen  to  accompany 
■extreme  salivation  is  solely  or  mainly  the  result  of  the  excessive 
secretion  and  the  consequences  arising  therefrom  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.^ 

In  the  several  pathological  changes  of  the  oral  fluids  their 
'diastatic  action  may  suffer  either  by  there  being  no  true  ferment 
formed  or  by  its  being  too  highly  diluted.  This  is  the  case  in. 
excessive  salivation,  when  the  secretion  differs  little  from  water. 
In  such  extreme  dilution  of  the  saliva  it  follows  that  its  action 
-on  the  starchy  foods  is  very  soon  overpowered  by  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice.  The  fermentation  of  the  saliva  may  also  be 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  mouth,  though 
this  circumstance  alone  can  scarcely  be  of  material  importance. 

U.S.W.,'  Berl.  Idin.  Wochenschr.,  Nos.  16,  17,  1866 ;  Grawitz, '  Beiträge  zur  sy.s- 
tem  Botanik  der  pflanzl.  Parasiten  i^.s.w.,'  Viroh.  Aroh.,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  546  ;  also, 
'  Stellung  des  Soorpilzes  in  d.  Mykol.  d.  Kahmpilze,'  ibid.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  M7  ; 
•compare  also  Uffelmann,  I.e. 

'  See  Bamberger,  also  Cohnheim,  I.e. 
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In  very  high  clegrees  of  salivation  digestion  may  be  deranged  in 
still  another  way,  the  large  volumea  of  alkaline  saliva  entering  the 
stoinacli  diluting  and  neutralising  the  gastric  juices.  The  Ktomach 
too  is  unduly  distended  with  the  great  quantity  of  saliva  and  of 
atmospheric  air  swallowed  with  it,  and  various  discomforts,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  vomiting  are  induced. 

Since  the  food  undergoes  no  further  chemical  changes  in  its 
passage  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach  functional  derange- 
ments  of  the  act  of  deglutition  can  only  afifect  the  Ingestion  of 
food  mechanically.  This  interference  may,  however,  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  requisite  amount  of  food  can  no  longer  be 
taken  by  the  natural  ways,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  artifi- 
cial  feeding. 

Further  changes  and  alterations  of  a  more  radical  character 
than  those  we  have  considered  take  place  in  the  storaach,  and 
foremost  among  those  is  the  conversion  of  the  albuminates  from 
the  insoluble  into  the  soluble  modification  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses,  according  to 
Heidenhain,  a  threefold  secretory  apparatus— namely,  the  cylindrical 
surface  epithelium,  the  pyloric  glands,  and  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fundus. 

The  surface  epithelium  Covers  the  free  surface  and  lines  the 
crypts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  especially  the  seat  of  the 
secretion  of  mucus,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  undergoing  successive 
mucous  metamorphoses. 

The  pyloric  glands  are  ducts  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cyhn- 
drical  cells.  These  gland  cells,  however,  exhibit,  according  to  Heiden- 
hain and  Ebstein,  relations  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
surface  epithelium,  especially  in  regard  to  micro-chemical  reagents, 
whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  a  difference  in  function  between  the 
two  forms  of  cells.  The  pyloric  glands  were  formerly  looked  on  as 
simple  mucous  glands,  whereas,  according  to  Heidenhain  and  his 
disciples,  they  furnish  a  tough,  slimy,  alkaline  secretion,  which  both  m 
its  behaviour  with  reagents  and  in  its  physiological  action  is  suäi- 
ciently  distinguished  from  the  proper  gastric  mucus 

The  -lands  of  the  fundus  have  the  same  duct-like  character  and 
exhibit  two  kinds  of  cells,  one  of  which  presents  a  gimt  similarity  to 
those  of  the  pyloric  glands  and  line  the  whole  anterior  of  the  ducts 
wbence  ^7  'are  caUed  by  Heidenhain  Ha.pi.eaen.    The  second 
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class  of  cells  lies  outside  of  the  former,  covering  the  membrana  pro- 
pria  with  an  imbroken  layer,  and  presents  an  oval  or  triangulär,  finely 
granulär  and  highly  albuminous  appearance;  theyare  the  peptic  cells 
of  the  early  writers,  the  basement  cells  {Belegzellen)  or  supporting 
cells  of  Heidenhain.  The  fundus  cells  yield  the  gastric  juice  proper, 
andindeedtheresearches  of  Heidenhain  and  his  pupils  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  each  class  of  cells  in  the  gland  fulfils  a  separate 
fiinction  in  the  production  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  most  important  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  are  the 
so-called  pepsin  and  a  free  acid  to  which  is  due  the  intensely 
sour  reaction  of  the  secretion.  Since  the  investigations  of  C. 
Schmidt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  hydrochloric,  and  that  when  lactic,  butyric,  or  acetic  acids 
are  found  in  the  stomach  they  are  always  to  be  viewed  as  pro- 
ducts  of  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food.^ 
Formerly  the  so-called  peptic  glands  were  looked  on  as  the 
exclusive  seat  of  the  formation  alike  of  the  pepsin  and  of  the 
acids  of  the  gastric  juice,  until  the  labours  of  the  physiologists 
of  the  Breslau  Institute  showed  that  the  pyloric  glands  share 
in  the  secretion  of  pepsin,  and  that  in  the  glands  of  the  fundus 
the  'central'  oells  (Hauptzellen)  yield  pepsin  and  the  basement 
cells  (Belegzellen)  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin,  and  probably  also  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  product  of  certain  chemical  processes  in  the  cells  of  these 
glands,  which  elaborate  the  materials  brought  to  them  by  the  blood, 
without  themselves  undergoing  destruction,  as  was  formerly  thought. 

The  materials  for  the  formation  of  pepsin  are  clearly  albuminous 
substances  received  by  and  elaborated  in  the  '  central '  cells  (Ilaupt- 
zellen)  and  those  of  the  pyloric  glands,  and  discharged  into  the 
stomach  as  a  ready-made  ferment  during  the  functional  activity  of 
that  Organ.  According  to  the  observations  of  Heidenhain  and  his 
pupils  the  formation  of  pepsin  takes  place  most  actively  during  the 
periods  of  rest  and  the  early  stages  of  digestion.  Duiing  the  later 
stages  the  consumption  of  pepsin  exceeds  its  secretion,  and  the  albu- 
minous materials  are  stored  up  in  the  cells.  These  processes,  which 
may  be  recognised  alike  in  the  relative  amount  of  pepsin  contained 
in  the  mucous  membrane  at  any  time  and  in  the  microscopical 

'  In  p.  50  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrano  yields, 
besides  pepsin,  two  other  ferments,  a  lactic  acid  ferment  and  one  which  has 
the  property  of  Splitting  up  casein. 
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charactei'S  of  the  gland  cells,  do  not  proceed  pari  jmshii  in  the  cells  of 
the  fundus  and  pylorus,  but  are  somewhat  move  tardy  in  the  latter. 

The  Chlorides  of  the  blood  must  he  looked  on  as  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  alkali  set  free  being  usually 
excreted  in  the  urine.^  But  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  breaking 
up  of  a  neutral  salt  is  effected  we  can  only  conjecture.  Formerly  it 
was  considered  sufl&cient  to  assume  a  metabolic  action  of  the  gland 
cells,  and  at  present  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  lactic  acid  is  first 
formed  in  the  stomach,  which,  combining  with  the  alkali  of  the  Chlo- 
rides, sets  free  the  acid.  Maly  was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the 
view  that  the  primary  acid  was  an  organic  one,  and  that  the  secretion 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  peptic  glands  was  to  be  explained  by 
an  interchange  among  the  salts  of  the  blood  serum.  He  brought 
forward  evidence  that  the  phosphates  present  in  the  blood  were 
capable  of  forming  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  sodiiim  chloride ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  acid  into  the  gastric  juice  is  due,  in  Maly 's  opinion, 
to  its  property  of  great  diffusibility  through  membranes.^ 

The  secretory  action  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  not 
•continuous ;  it  is  especially  evoked  by  stimulants  of  any  kind. 
Accordingly  the  mucous  membrane  appears  when  at  rest  pale 
and  bathed  in  mucus,  but  during  digestion  it  assumes  a  bright 
red  hue.  To  the  question  whether  the  normal  Stimulation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  ingesta  is  purely  a  me- 
chanical  effect,  or  at  the  same  time  a  chemical  one,  Heidenhain 
rephes  that  the  character  of  the  ingesta  exerts  an  influence 
both  on  the  extension  and  the  intension  of  the  secretion  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  secretion  induced  by  merely 
mechanical  Irritation  is  scanty  and  confined  to  the  spots 
thus  directly  hrritated,  whereas  the  reception  of  digestible  food 
puts  the  entire  mucous  membrane  into  a  state  of  sustained 
activity.^ 

>  After  a  heavy  meal,  or  after  withdrawal  of  the  gastric  juice  by  means 
of  a  fistula  or  by  washing  out  the  stomach,  the  urine  may  acquire  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Compare  Maly,  Annal.  d.  Chemie,  cl^in.  1874;  Quincke,  Ctm-e- 
spondenzUatt  f.  Schweizer.  Aerzte,  1874,  No.  1. 

Maly,  Bericht  der  D.  Clwm.  Ges.,  1876,  p.  164  ;  Zeitschr.f.  phys.  Chcm.,  i. 

p.  174,  1877.  „  . 

3  Heidenhain  infers  from  this  that  only  very  small  quantities  of  gastnc 
iuice  can  be  obtained  by  mere  mechanical  initation  of  the  gastnc  mucous 
membrane  through  fistiüee.  Accordingly  it  was  observed  that  in  a  dog  with  an 
isolated  cmZ  de  sao  of  the  fundus  only  a  scanty  and  transient  secretion  followed 
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An  active  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  excited  by  dilute  alcohol 
and  by  dilute  Solutions  of  common  salt  or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  well 
as  by  the  various  spices  and  condiments.  On  the  other  band  tbese 
sabstances,  in  a  concentrated  form,  cause  the  secretion  of  a  neutral 
or  alkaKne  albuminous  fluid. 

The  fact  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  follows  only 
on  particular  forms  of  Stimulation  is  most  simply  explained  by 
assuming  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves,  put  in  action  in  a 
reflex  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands.  This  sup- 
position  is  not  negatived  by  the  fact  that  section  of  the  nerves 
entering  the  stomach  from  without,  viz.  the  vagus  and  sympa- 
thetic,  does  not  suspend  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice^  since 
there  are  numerous  gangha  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  itself.  Experienee  shows  too  that  certain  states  of 
Stimulation  are  communicated  to  the  hypothetical  secretory 
nerves  of  the  gastric  glands  otherwise  than  through  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  thus  it  has 
been  observed  through  gastric  fistulse  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions  even  the  sight  of  food  called  forth  a  secretion  of  gastric 
Juice. 

Since  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  these  secretory  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  Heidenhain  has 
snggested  the  possibility  of  a  direct  mechanical  irritation  of  the  glands 
themselves,  just  as  in  plants  the  act  of  secretion  may  be  excited  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  intervention  of  nerves. 

By  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  the  various  albuminates 
are,  perhaps  after  passing  through  intermediate  stages,  ulti- 
mately  converted  into  peptones,  which  are  pecuharly  adapted 
for  absorption,  since  they  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  form 
easily  diffusible  Solutions.  The  peptones  are  considered  by 
many  authorities  as  the  normal  termination  of  the  digestion 
of  albuminates  in  the  stomach,  and  as  resulting  from  the  con- 
joint  action  of  pepsin  and  the  acid.  The  so-called  neutralisation 
precipitate,  or  parapeptone,  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
intermediate  product ;  itmay  be  obtainedby  the  action  of  acids 

the  introduotion  of  indigestible  elastic  tissue,  whereas  an  abundant  and  sus- 
tained  secretion  was  called  forth  by  a  meal  of  digestible  food.  See  Physiol. 
■der  Ahsonäcnngmorgänge,  p.  ]  14. 
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only  witliout  the  help  of  pepsin,  and  is  identical  with  syntonin 
or  acid  albumen.' 

For  the  peptonising  of  albumens  it  is  not  merely  necpssary 
that  pepsin  and  acid  should  be  present  in  the  gastric  fluid,  bufc 
these  two  active  factors  must  be  in  certain  proportion  the  one 
to  the  other ;  especially  must  the  proportion  of  aeid  not  exceed 
or  fall  below  certain  limits  if  the  transformation  is  not  to  be 
seriously  affected  and  ultimately  altogether  arrested. 

Since  the  several  albuminates  require  difFerent  quantities  of  acid 
for  theix"  speedy  Solution,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  wliat 
degree  of  acidity  the  strength  of  the  gasti-ic  juice  is  greatest  under  all 
circumstances.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Solution  of  fibrin  takes 
place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  when  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the- 
gastric  juice  amounts  to  0*8  to  1  per  1,000  of  milk,  while  the  digestion 
of  boiled  white  of  egg  is  most  active  with  1-74  per  1,000.  C.  Schmidt 
found  in  human  gastric  juice  only  0"2  per  1,000  of  acid;  but  Hoppe 
Seyler  does  not  believe  that  good  human  gastric  juice  can  be  so  düute, 
and  states  that  Szabo  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  mau 
sufFering  from  dilatation  of  that  organ  as  much  as  3  parts  per  1,000  of 
hydrochloric  acid.- 

Pepsin,  indeed,  in  combination  with  the  most  diverse  acids,  gives 
digestive  fluids  capable  of  dissolving  albumen.  No  acid,  however, 
acts  so  energetically  as  the  hydrochloric,  next  to  which  come  nitric, 
lactic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  As  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  so  also 
with  each  of  the  other  acids  there  exists  a  certain  percentage  at 
which  the  Solution  of  the  albuminates  proceeds  most  rapidly,  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  appearing  to  be  necessary  than  of  hydrochloric. 

A  small  quantity  of  pepsin  is  capable  of  Converting  a  large 
amount  of  albumen  without  being  itself  in  any  way  altered  -„ 
indeed  the  loss  of  pepsin  during  digestion  seems  to  be  mainly 
due  to  its  passage  from  time  to  time  into  the  small  intestina 
along  with  the  chyme.  An  energetic  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
demands  nevertheless  the  presence  of  a  suitable  quantity  of 
pepsin,  but  the  Solution  of  albuminates  is  accelerated  only 
within  narrow  limits  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  pepsin  in 

•  By  long-continued  action  of  the  gastric  juice  still  further  Splitting  up  of 
tho  albuminates  takes  place,  with  the  production  of  tyrosin,  leucin,  and  other 
as  yet  undefined  bodies  (Hoppe  Seyler,  Die  Vn-daminri,  p.  228). 

2  Hoppe  Seyler,  ibid.  p.  220. 
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the  digestive  fluids,  any  further  addition  of  pepsin  having  aiD- 
parently  uo  power  to  increase  tlie  activity  of  digestion. 

For  the  proper  Performance  of  gastric  digestion  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  the  ingesta  should  remain  for  some  con- 
siderable  time  in  the  stomach,  there  to  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  gastric  juice  by  the  rhythmicaliy  recurring  movements 
of  that  Organ.  The  retention  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is 
eflfected  by  closm-e  of  the  pylorus,  while  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  walls  bring  about  a  gradual  mixing  and  penetration  of 
the  food  mass  with  gastric  juice. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  movements  of 
the  stomach  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  From  several  observations  it 
would  seem  that  the  pylorus  is  usually  closed  by  the  tonic  contraction 
of  its  circular  muscles  in  the  manner  of  a  sphincter,  and  that  only  in 
consequence  of  its  occasional  relaxation  are  the  Contents  of  the  stomach 
ahle  to  pass  into  the  bowel.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  digestion  the 
opening  of  the  pylorus  seems  to  be  only  momentary,  and  not  tili  late 
in  the  process  are  any  large  volumes  of  chyme  allowed  to  pass  out, 
a  result  counected  by  Brücke  with  the  gi-eater  acidity  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach. 

As  a  result  of  the  peristaltic  contractions  Beaumont  observed  a 
movement  by  the  food  from  the  cardia  to  the  cid  de  sac  (fundus),  and 
thence  along  the  greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  whence  it  was  con- 
ducted  along  the  smaller  curvature  to  the  fundus.  But  a  movement 
of  this  description  and  regularly  repeated  has  not  been  constantly 
observed  in  stomachs  artificially  exposed. 

From  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  nerves  entering  the 
stomach  S.  Mayer  concludes  that  motor  Impulses  can  be  conducted 
to  the  stomach  by  the  vagns  and  the  sympathetic  alike.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  established  that  section  of  the  branches  of  the 
vagus  doea  not  arrest  these  movements;  on  the  contraiy,  Goltz  ob- 
served in  the  stomach  of  the  frog  increased  contractions  follow  the 
division  of  this  nerve,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  inhibitive 
influences  were  conveyed  by  way  of  the  vagus  to  the  ganglia  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach. 

Besides  the  albuminates  proper  gelatin  and  gelatiniferous 
tissues  must  be  considered  as  objects  of  gastric  digestion. 
G-elatin  under  the  action  of  gastric  juice  loses  the  property  of 
solidifying  in  the  cold,  a  change  which  may  be  effected  by 
hydrochloric  acid  alone,  though  the  presence  of  pepsin  appears 
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to  accelerate  it.  The  products  of  the  digestion  of  gelatin,  the 
so  called  gelatin  peptones,  are  quite  diä'erent  bodies  from  the 
peptones  proper,  though  like  them  soluble  in  water  and  diffusible 
through  membranes.^ 

As  regards  the  changes  that  starch  undergoes  in  gastric 
digestion  it  was  formerly  generally  held  that,  though  the  dias- 
tatic  action  of  the  saliva  might  be  prolonged  for  some  time  in 
the  stomach  until  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  arrested  it, 
no  further  transformations  were  effected  in  starch  during  its 
stay  in  the  stomach.  Lately,  however,  Brücke  has  maintained 
that  during  gastric  digestion  large  quantities  of  soluble  starch 
and  of  erythrodextrin  are  formed.  The  formation  of  soluble 
starch  is  mainly  brought  about  by  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juice,  while  the  conversion  of  starch  into  erythrodextrin  is  in 
great  part  effected  by  a  process  of  lactic  fermentation.  Accord- 
ing  to  Brücke  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constant  presence 
in  the  stomach  of  the  ferment  by  which  the  sugar  of  the  food 
is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  but  with  starch  large  quantities  of 
erythrodextrin  are  formed  at  the  same  time ;  indeed  this  change 
takes  place  of  itself  even  when  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  is 
such  as  to  check  the  further  action  of  the  saliva.  Lactic  fer- 
mentation, according  to  Brücke,  is  not  a  casual  change  of  the 
Contents  of  the  stomach,  but  an  important  aid  to  the  trans- 
formation  of  starch ;  extreme  degrees  of  acidity  do  not  occur 
imless  a  great  excess  of  sugar  be  present  in  the  stomach.^ 

No  further  changes  in  the  food  having  any  influence  on  its 
absorption  take  place  in  the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  fat 
is  exclusively  intestinal. 

From  numerous  experiments  it  appears  that  the  Solution 
and  peptonising  of  the  various  forms  of  albumen  by  means  of 
acid  pepsin  and  under  conditions  similar  in  every  respect  re- 
quires  very  various  periods,  and  are  performed  with  dififerent 

>  Comp,  for  the  digestion  of  gelatin  Im.  Thm-n ;  Moleschott's  Untersxwh. 
z.  NaUirlehre,  vol.  v.  p.  315  ;  Metzler,  Beitr.  Lehre  von.  der  Verdauung 
des  Leims,  Diss.,  Glessen,  1860 ;  Meissner,  ZcitscUr.  f.  ratio».  Med.  in.  R. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  311 ;  Tatarinoif,  '  Zur  Kenntniss  z.  Glutinverdauung-,'  Ccntralln.f.  d. 
med.  WiMensch.,\m,  No.  16;  Uffelmann,  DÄ/i.  Arch.  f.  Min.  Med.,  vol. 

E.  Brücke, '  Studien  über  die  Kohlehydrate  u.s.w.,'  Sitzungshcr.  d.  Wien. 
Akad.,  1872,  vol.  Ixv. 
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decrrees  of  completeness.  According  to  Maly  the  different  be- 
haviour  of  the  albuminates  as  regards  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  different  action  of  the 
acids  alone  on  the  digesta. 

We  possess  many  observations  on  the  behaviour  of  blood  fibrin 
towards  the  gastric  juice  ;  in  afresh  state  it  is  extremely  sokible,  but 
somewhat  less  so,  according  to  Frerichs,  when  it  has  been  previously 
boiled. 

If  we  accept  the  view  that  the  soluble  albuminates  are  capable 
of  being  absorbed  without  further  preparation,  it  is  sui>erfluous  to 
speak  of  their  digestion.  But  the  majority  of  observers  maintain  that 
these  albummates  must  without  exception  be  converted  into  peptones 
before  they  can  be  absorbed,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  this  process 
of  transformation  may  be  longer  in  completion  in  the  case  of  the 
soluble  than  of  the  insoluble  forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Meissner  found 
that  coagulated  albumen  was  more  easily  converted  into  peptone  than 
was  the  liquid  form.  Fiele  could  not  detect  any  decided  difference,i 
and  "Wawrinski  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  when  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  fluids  was  moderate  more  peptone  was  produced  from  boiled 
than  from  liquid  egg  albumen,  but  that  when  the  acidity  was  more 
marked  the  opposite  proportion  obtained.^  The  notion  of  Prout, 
Beaumont,  and  others  that  soluble  egg  albumen  is  first  coagulated  in 
the  stomach  and  then  again  dissolved  has  been  refuted  by  Frerichs. 

The  casein  of  milk  is  quickly  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice,  but  is  at  first  reprecipitable  by  neutralisation.  After  a  more 
prolonged  action  of  the  digestive  fluid  it  appears  as  a  sort  of  jelly, 
which  still  later  is  again  dissolved^  leaving  a  pasty  residue  (Meissner's 
dyspeptone).^ 

Yegetable  albumen,  according  to  Frerichs,  behaves  towards  the 
gastric  juice  precisely  like  the  animal  kinds. 

Vegetable  casein  is,  accordmg  to  the  researches  of  Cnoop  Koop- 
mans,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  when  boiled  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
soluble  in  gastric  juice  only,  and  for  this  a  relatively  higher  degree  of 
acidity  is  requhed  than  for  the  Solution  of  egg  albumen  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances. 

'  A.  Fick,  '  Bcitr.  zur  Pepsinverdauung  nach  Versuch,  von  Drewke  u.  Gold- 
stein,' Verhandhinrjen.  d.  phijs.-med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wurzhiir//,  ISll,  New  Series 
vol.  ii. 

^  E.  Wawrinski,  'Ueber  die  Löslichkeit  des  geronnenen  und  flüssigen 
Eiweisses  im  Magensafte,'  Jalirashcr.  über  die  FoH schritte  d.  TMorohcmie,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1 75. 

'  Compare  Maly,  Chemie  d.  Verdauungssäfte  u.s.w. 
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Gluten,  accovding  to  Frerichs,  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  artificial 
gastric  juice,  tbough  when  boiled  a  somewhat  longer  time  is  needed. 
Eaw  gluten  is  also  dissolved  by  dilute  acid  witboiu  tbe  aid  of  pepsin,' 
altbough,  accovding  to  Cnoop  Koopmans,  it  is  not  a  true  Solution,  but 
morely  a  high  degree  of  swelling  {Quellung)  and  softening.  The  diges- 
tion  of  gluten  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  tbe  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  acid.i 

The  results  of  experiments  on  artificial  digestion  with  extract 
of  rennet  lead  to  the  question  of  the  digestibility  of  the  various 
articles  of  food,  a  satisfactorj  answer  to  which  would  be  of 
the  highest  value  for  practical  purposes.  But  a  doser  con- 
sideration  of  this  question  shows  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  place  on  a  sound  basis  general  conclusions  as  to  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  several  articles  of  food.  It  has  already  been  shown 
by  Frerichs,  and  still  more  clearly  by  Lehmann,  that  the  greater 
number  of  conclusions  on  this  subject  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
critical  examination,  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  earlier 
observations,  in  which  the  digestibility  of  a  food  was  judged  of 
by  the  subjective  Sensation  of  comfort  or  discomfort  following 
its  Ingestion.  But  in  so  doing  the  observer  confounded  diges- 
tibility with  toleration,  i.e.  with  those  conditions  which  the 
ingested  food  induces  in  the  digestive  organs  and  which  then 
find  expression  through  the  sensory  nerves.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
questioned  that  the  digestibility  of  a  food  must  also  afifect  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  borne.  On  the  other  hand  it  needs  no 
proof  that  the  subjective  sensations  excited  by  the  reception  of 
food  depend  in  the  first  place  on  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  for  the  time  being.  No  doubt  all  observations  bearing 
on  the  toleration  of  foods  in  various  states  of  the  System  are 
for  the  physician  of  no  less  importance  than  considerations  of 
its  digestibility.  One  must  not,  however,  fail  to  distinguish  the 
two  conceptions,  and  the  ways  and  means  whereby  our  know- 
ledge  may  be  extended  in  each  direction  are  quite  dififerent  in 
character. 

By  the  digestibility  of  a  food  one  can  obviously  understaud 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances  that  it 

'  Dr.  Rinse  Cnoop  Koopmans,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Verdauung  der 
ebveissartigcn  Körper  des  PßanzenreicJis ;  Moleschott 's  Untcrsuchungeiiy  vol.  ii. ; 
Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  1857. 
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offers  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  That  these  resistances 
are  unequal  follows  from  the  very  different  behaviour  of  the 
several  albuminates  in  the  experiments  on  artifiicial  digestion 
described  above,  and  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  still  higher 
degree  with  the  more  complex  articles  of  food.  So  long  as  one 
seeks  to  arrange  all  the  various  articles  of  food  in  a  fixed  series 
in  respect  of  their  digestibility,  so  long  will  one  be  met  by 
insuperable  diflficulties.  Experiments  on  artificial  digestion 
suffice  indeed  to  show  within  what  time  a  perfect  Solution  and 
peptonisation  of  each  albuminate  is  etfected  by  the  gastric 
juice.  But  in  these  experiments  one  cannot  reproduce  all  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  living  stomach ;  especially  is  it  im- 
practicable  to  experiment  on  the  mixtures  of  the  most  diverse 
aliments  which  are  actually  taken  into  the  stomach ;  besides 
which  the  Solution  of  albuminates  by  the  gastric  juice  is  but  a 
small  j)art  of  the  collective  act  of  digestion. 

But,  further,  even  immediate  observations  on  the  living 
animal  can  only  give  approximate  results  as  to  the  digestibility 
of  foods,  since  we  possess  no  exact  measure  applicable  to  the 
processes  in  question.  One  can  at  best  only  see  what  quantity 
of  various  substances  are  brought  into  a  condition  fit  for  absorj)- 
tion  during  their  passage  through  the  alimentary  canal  in  the 
administration  of  particular  foods.  But  in  this  way  one  proves 
not  the  digestibility  but  the  utilisation  of  the  food,  which  latter 
depends  not  only  on  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  in- 
gesta  themselves,  but  also  on  many  other  factors,  notably  on 
the  mode  of  the  peristaltic  movements.  In  most  observations 
having  for  their  object  the  digestibility  of  the  several  ingesta 
in  the  living  stomach  the  points  kept  in  view  were  the  period 
within  which  certain  substances  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  pulp, 
and  how  long  this  remained  in  the  stomach.  It  is  piain  that 
by  this  means  alone  no  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained. 
Above  all  one  must  remember  that  the  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus  does  not  indicate  any 
definite  stage  of  digestion,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  chyme 
at  the  time  of  its  passage  into  the  duodenum  may  in  conse- 
quence  present  very  different  characters. 

All  enquiries  into  the  digestibility  of  particular  foods  are 
met  by  the  objection  that  the  same  substance  under  differ 
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circiimstances,  among  which.  the  mode  of  cooking  takes  the  first 
place,  ofFers  very  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  the  aetion  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Besides  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
subject  to  individual  and  temporary  variations.  It  thus  follows 
that  generalisations  from  single  observations  can  be  made  only 
with  great  qualifications,  and  that  even  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments  should  often  lead  to  contradictory  results  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.^ 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  the  various  articles 
of  food  werft  made  by  Gosse  and  by  Beaumont.  The  former  possessed 
the  power  of  vomiting  at  will,  and  thus  of  emptying  out  the  contents 
of  his  stomach  at  any  time.  This  power  he  turned  to  account  in 
ascertaining  within  what  time  the  different  foods  wäre  reduced  to  a 
uniform  pulp.  Beaumont  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
well-known  Canadian  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  in  consequence  of  a 
gunshot  injury  long  retained  a  gastric  fistula  through  which  he  could 
see  in  what  time  the  foods  were  reduced  to  chyme  or  passed  onwards 
into  the  duodenum.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  experiments 
and  observations  of  this  kind  cannot  settle  definitively  the  question  of 
the  digestibility  of  the  various  articles  of  food,  and  the  above-named 
observers  began  by  the  error  of  experimenting  on  too  complex  mix- 
tures  of  food,  though  Beaumont  himself  admitted  that  such  mixtures 
behave  very  differently  during  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  simpler 
aliments.  From  the  general  conclusions  to  which  Beaumont  came 
it  appeared  that  animal  and  farinaceous  foods  were  found  more 
easily  digested  than  vegetables,  which  often  leffc  the  stomach  in  an 
undigested  state ;  fatty  substances  from  this  point  of  view  appeared 
highly  indigestible.  The  digestibility  of  foods  was  to  a  gi-eat  extent 
dependent  on  their  tenderness  and  ease  of  comminution;  thus,  for 
example,  game  was  the  most  digestible  of  foods.  Alcoholic  drinks  and 
condiments,  with  the  exception  of  salt  and  vinegar,  were  quite  need- 
less  for  the  process  of  digestion,  often  indeed  injurious.^ 

The  period  required  for  digestion  varied  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  at  the  time. 

A  moderate  meal  of  bread  and  meat  was  disposed  of  in  three  or 

1  Blondlot,  from  his  observations  on  dogs  with  gastric  fistulie,  came  to  the" 
conclusion  that  the  digestibility  of  foods  depended  solely  on  the  State  of  the 
stomach  at  the  time,  and  that  consequently  aU  enquiries  into  the  subject  were 

lost  labour.  _  ,  ,    ^,  ' 

2  According  to  the  experiencc  of  Gosse  digestion  was  favoured  by  the  use 
of  salt,  mustard,  and  other  condiments,  as  well  as  by  wine,  old  cheese,  and 
sugar. 
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three  and  a  half  hours  on  an  average;  large  quantities  of  food  caused 
Indigestion  and  other  diaturbances. ' 

To  most  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  dicta  one  must  assent ;  certainly  no 
experimental  proof  is  required  to  demonstrate  the  material  influence 
exerted  on  their  digestion  by  the  mechanical  arrangement  and  State 
of  aggregation  of  the  ingesta.  It  is  evident  that  tender  musciüar 
libre  must  be  more  easily  digested  than  sinewy  tissues  and  fascia,  er 
that  vegetable  structures  composed  of  yonng  and  tender  cellulose  are 
sooner  reduced  than  such  as  have  been  converted  into  woody  fibre. 
Nor  can  one  doubt  that  foods  in  a  soluble  or  finely  divided  state 
are  more  digestible  than  others  in  large  compact  masses,  since  in  the 
former  cases  the  gastric  j  uice  has  access  to  a  larger  surface.  At  the 
same  time  one  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  digestion  of  substances  in  a 
State  of  Solution,  since  they  are  capable  of  absorption  as  such  and 
need  no  previoifs  preparation.  Lastly,  it  is  vexy  probable  that  a 
copious  admixture  of  fat  and  Saturation  of  the  ingesta  therewith 
checks  the  action  of  the  gastric  j  uice. 

Several  observers  since  the  time  of  Beaumont  have  materially 
advanced  oui*  knowledge  of  the  digestion  of  single  articles  of  food, 
but  they  have  as  a  rule  confined  their  attention  to  the  mode  of  Solu- 
tion of  solid  substances  in  the  gastric  Juice  and  to  the  conditions  of 
absorption.  Thus  we  know  that  milk  is  coagulated  in  the  stomach 
by  the  action  of  the  peptic  juice,  the  serum  being  speedily  absorbed. 
The  curdled  casein  encloses  the  fat  in  itself,  forming  a  tough  adhäsive 
coagulum  :  such  at  least  is  the  case  with  cow's  milk,  the  casein  of 
human  milk  giving  a  much  finer  curd.  As  the  casein  is  dissolved  the 
fat  globules  gradually  coalesce  into  larger  fat  drops.  Frerichs,  experi- 
menting  on  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  could  detect  the  milk  sugar 
in  the  stomach  for  the  first  hour  after  feediug,  but  not  later  as  a  rule. 
It  is  also  certain  that  some  of  the  curd  constantly  passes  into  the 
duodenum  undissolved. 

Flesh  on  entering  the  stomach  swells  out,  and  if  taken  in  the  raw 
State  exchanges  its  red  colour  for  a  grey-brown  ;  it  presently  soften?, 
and  is  finally  reduced  to  a  gruel-like  mass.  According  to  Frerichs 
the  several  elements  of  muscular  tissue  are  of  unequal  degrees  of 
solubility ;  the  connective  tissue  is  first  dissolved,  setting  free  the 
individual  fibres,  next  the  sarcolemma,  and  lastly  the  substance 
between  the  transverse  Striae.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  noticed 
that  cooked  meat  is  somewhat  sooner  dissolved  than  raw,  the  gastric 
juice  penetrating  with  greater  ease  between  the  fasciculi  and  the 

'  W.  Beaumont,  '  Recent  Experiments  on  the  Gastric  Juice,'  in  Tke  Phv- 
^iology  of  Difjcstion.    Edin.  1838. 
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fibres ;  further,  the  width  of  the  fibres  has,  according  to  Frerichs^ 
some  influence,  the  broad  fibres  of  older  animals  requiring  a  longer 
time  than  those  of  young  ones  for  their  Solution.  The  flesh  of  fish  is 
considered  harder  of  Solution  as  a  rnle,  since  when  stirred  up  with 
fluids  when  in  a  State  of  fine  division  it  swells  out  into  an  almost 
homogeneous  mass,  on  which  the  gastric  juice  acts  but  slowly. 

Eggs  when  boiled  hard  present  most  unfavourable  mechanical 
conditions  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Thus  UflTelmann  ob- 
served  in  the  case  of  a  gastrotomised  and  feverish  patient  that  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg  was  scarcely  digested  at  all,  and  large  pieces  were 
passed  unchanged  with  the  fseces.' 

Animal  gelatin  belongs,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  observers,. 
to  those  substances  that  are  most  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and 
soonest  disappear  from  it.  Grelatinous  tissues  behave  in  like  manner 
if  of  loose  structure  and  submitted  to  the  gastric  juice  in  the  cooked 
State ;  the  tough  connective  tissue  rieh  in  elastic  fibre  is,  on  the  other 
band,  very  insoluble. 

As  to  the  time  which  foods  remain  in  the  stomach,  the  observa- 
tions  of  Beaumont  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  absolute  value,  for  accord- 
ing to  others  the  gastric  digestion  demands  as  a  rule  much  more 
than  three  to  five  hours ;  certainly  it  is  so  with  vegetable  foods,  and 
Frerichs  as  well  as  Bidder  and  Schmidt  frequently  found  the  remains- 
of  these  in  the  stomachs  of  their  dogs  twenty-two  hours  after  a  meal. 
Schmidt  Mülheim  found  in  bis  experiments  on  dogs  that  even  meat 
occasionally  took  a  longer  time  than  five  to  six  hours.^  The  character 
of  the  food,  various  nervous  influences,  &c.,  may,  itis  clear,  cause  the 
duration  of  digestion  to  ränge  between  ivide  limits. 

Several  chemical  reagents,  as  strong  acids,  metallic  salts,  er- 
concentrated  alcohol  and  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  may 
impair  or  completely  destroy  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice.. 
Depression  of  temperature  retards  digestion,  but  a  cold  even 
of  zero  [i.e.  freezing  point]  does  not  permanently  destroy  the 
energy  of  this  secretion.^ 

Bile  in  like  manner  arrests  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,, 
causing  in  the  digestive  fluids  a  preeipitate  by  which  the  pepsin 
is  mechanically  thrown  down,  but  recovers  its  power  on  the 
Solution  of  the  bile  preeipitate.    The  digestive  process  is  also- 

'  UfPelmann,  'Beobachtungen  und  Untersuchungen  an  einem  gastrcto- 
mirten  fiebernden  Kranken,'  Deuisoli.  Arch.f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  xx.  p.  559. 

2  A.  Schmidt  Mülheim,  '  Untersuch,  über  d.  Verdauung  der  Eiweisskörper,' 
Arch.f.  Anat.  n.  Phys.,  1879,  '  Phys.  Abth.,'  p.  39. 

=>  The  clüef  reason  why  we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  most  of  our  foocl 
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retarded  by  an  accumulation  of  materials,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  abstraction  of  water  by  the  pepsin  checking  the 
swelling  and  softening  of  the  albuminates  present.  It  is  also- 
necessary  to  the  regulär  Performance  and  course  of  the  function 
that  the  fully  elaborated  products  of  gastric  digestion  should  be 
continually  removed  either  by  absorption  or  by  being  passed  on 
into  the  duodenum.  Indeed  Schmidt  Mülheim  observed  that 
after  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantitj'  of  these  products  their 
removal  kept  pace  with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  oceasionally 
large  volumes  were  discharged  at  once  into  the  intestine.  The 
experiments  of  Tappeiner  are  opposed  to  the  notion  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  products  of  gastric  digestion  are  absorbed 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  showing  as  they  do  that  the  power 
possessed  by  the  stomach  of  absorbing  watery  Solutions  is  notably 
less  than  that  exhibited  by  the  bowel.^ 

The  most  important  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  secretion 
of  the  requisite  amount  of  active  gastric  juice,  and  the  propulsion 
of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  are  liable  to  frequent  disturb- 
ances.  Thus  Beaumont  long  since  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  with  the  gastric  fistula  that  the  natural  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  diminished,  or 
even  entirely  suspended,  when  that  organ  was  the  seat  of  catarrh 
or  during  general  febrile  states  of  the  system.  Under  such 
circumstances  food  was  found  undigested  after  from  24  to  48 
hours,  and  its  putrefactive  changes  set  up  further  disorders  of 
the  digestion. 

Beaumont's  views  on  the  prejudicial  effects  of  hyperEemia  and 
angemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  on  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  have  been  fully  confirmed  and  extended  by 
later  observers.  It  is  beyond  doubtthat  insufficient  secretion  is 
the  essential  cause  of  most  dyspeptic  Symptoms  as  they  appear 
m  the  course  of  various  disorders  of  the  stomach.  In  all  feb 
rile  conditions,  too,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  constantly 
warm  is  doubtless  simply  because  most  dishes  are  more  palatable  when  bot 

Still  the  temperature  of  the  ingesta  is  not  without  an  influence  on  tbtt 
digest:bxhty  and  toleration.    Too  high  a  temperature  in  the  food  is  vZt^Z 

^^r:^::'.::^'  '^'^  ~      — j:az 

'  H.  Tappeiner, '  Ueber  Kesorption  im  Magen,'  i^ntsckr.f.  Biologie,  vol.  xvi 
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diminished,  and  in  the  presence  of  very  high  temperatures  as 
well  as  of  severe  adynamic  states  it  may,  accordiug  to  the  obser- 
vations  of  Uffelmann,  be  entirely  arrested.  In  such  cases  instead 
of  an  active  gastric  juice  the  stomach  secretes  a  fluid  rieh  in 
mucin,  and  as  a  rule  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

It  is  also  not  impossible  that  the  secretion  of  an  active 
gastric  juice  in  sufBcient  quantity  may  be  checked  by  various 
disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  nervous  System. 

A  retarded  and  incomplete  gastric  digestion  must  also  of 
necessity  follow  when  either  the  pepsin  or  the  free  acid  is  in 
insufficient  quantity  or  when  they  are  not  present  in  the  proper 
relative  proportions.  In  this  way  the  dilution  of  the  gastric  juice 
observed  in  animals  as  a  consequence  of  hydrsemic  plethora 
l^robably  acts.  Since,  however,  very  small  quantities  of  pepsin 
are  capable  of  acting  on  large  amounts  of  albuminates,  if  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid  be  present,  it  follows  that  a  defici- 
ency  of  the  latter  must  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  an  abnor- 
mally  small  secretion  of  pepsin.  Actually  it  would  seem  that  a 
want  of  pepsin  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  a  deficiency 
of  acid,  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  cases.  Thus 
it  was  experimentally  shown  by  Manassein  that  in  animals  which 
had  been  reduced  by  repeated  bleedings  to  a  condition  of  acute 
anajmia,  and  in  others  rendered  febrile  by  putrid  injections,  a 
gastric  juice  was  secreted  which  acted  much  less  perfectly  on 
albumen  than  the  normal  secretion.  But  infusions  of  the  mu- 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  the  same  animals  prepared 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  showed  a  high  degree  of  digestive 
power,  whence  he  concluded  that  in  such  conditions  it  was  from 
a  deficiency  of  free  acid  that  the  digestion  was  imperfect,  the 
pepsin  being  present  in  due  amount.'  Observations  agree- 
ing  with  these  havebeen  made  by  other  enquirers  onthe  human 
subject  in  febrile  states,  whence  it  follows  that  a  deficiency  of 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  regulär 
phenomena  of  fever.^  At  the  same  time  Uffelmann  is  of  opinion 

'  W.  Manassein,  '  Chem.  Beiträge  zur  Fieberlehre,'  Virchom's  Arch.,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  413. 

R.  V.  d.  Velden, '  Zm-  Lehre  v.  d.  Dyspepsie  bei  Typhus,'  Berl.  Idin.  Wochen- 
Schrift,  1 877,  No.  42.  (A  patient  with  gastrectasia  was  attacked  by  typhus, 
and  during  the  course  ol'  the  fever  it  was  impossible  to  detect  free  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  although  previously  it  had  been  in  normal  amount.) 
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that  other  factors  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  febrile 
dyspepsia. 

Leube  has  also  advocated  on  good  grounds  the  view  that 
a  want  of  free  acid  is  of  frequent  occurrence  alike  in  acute 
and  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  is  of  special  influence  in  the 
production  of  disorders  of  digestion.  Grrützner  arrived  experi- 
mentally  at  the  like  results,  since  he  found  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  dog  that  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation  by  the  continued  administration  of  highly 
indigestible  food  yielded  a  secretion  which  did  not  always  give 
an  aoid  reaction,  but  was  sometimes  neutral  and  at  others  even 
alkaline,  and  always  so  when  it  contained  little  pepsin.  While 
too  the  secretion  was  continuous  it  was  not  materially  increased 
by  the  access  of  food.^  The  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
gastric  juice  in  such  cases  is  owing  to  the  facts  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation,  an  alkaline  transudation  is 
poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that 
the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abnormally  increased.  Thus  not  only 
is  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  partly  neutralised,  but  its 
action  on  the  ingesta  is  mechanically  impeded. 

The  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  acid  are  obvious. 
The  albuminates  are  not  dissolved,  or  are  at  least  imperfectly 
acted  on,  and  further  putrefaction  and  fermentation  of  the 
ingesta  are  set  up,  which  under  normal  conditions  are  checked 
only  by  the  strongly  acid  charaeter  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Lastly,  as  a  result  of  this  want  of  acid  the  stomach 
ceases  to  empty  its  contents  duly  and  at  the  right  time  into 
the  duodenum,  since  the  increasing  acidity  of  these  dming  the 
progress  of  digestion  is  probably,  as  we  have  said  already,  the 
Stimulus  whereby  active  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach 
are  excited. 

Lactic  fermentation  is  indeed,  as  we  have  ajready  explained,  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  normal  process  of  digestion ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  pathological  states  it  is  carried  much  further  than  vmder  normal 
conditions,  especially  wheü  the  food  is  retained  an  undue  time  in  the 
stomach.  But  if  the  decomposition  of  the  ingesta,  which  is  nornially 
counteracfced  by  the  increasing  acidity  and  the  'propulsion  of  the 
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chyme  into  the  duodenum,  suffers  no  interruption,  the  lactic  acid 
is  further  transformed  into  butyric,  wifch  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen,  precisely  as  Lappens  out  of  the  body  through  the  action  of 
putrefying  albumen  on  sugar.  Besides  the  lactic,  or  rather  the  butyric, 
fermentation  the  yeast  fungus  which  is  often  present  in  the  Contents 
of  the  stomach  may  convert  the  carbohydrates  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  being  oxidised  into  acetic 
acid.  In  some  cases,  again,  marsh  gas  has  been  found  in  the  stomach ; 
Ewald  noticed  one  in  which  the  gases  eructed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  patient  burnt  with  a  feebly  luminous  flame  and  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  marsh  gas.  The  relation  between  the  several 
gases  and  the  food  could  not  be  demonstrated.i 

These  fermentive  processes  lead  on  the  one  band  to  an  abnormal 
evolution  and  accumulation  of  gases  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  formation  of  various  organic  acids. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  these  acids  would  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  an  original  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  provided 
that  the  acidity  did  not  reach  too  high  a  point,  counteract  the  derange- 
ments  of  the  digestion.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fer- 
mentive processes  generate  organic  acids  which  are  not  of  equal  value 
with  hydrochloric,  and  only  act  when  in  a  comparatively  concentrated 
form,  One  must,  therefore,  agi'ee  with  Leube  and  others  who  hold 
that  in  many  cases  the  quantity  of  the  normal  acid  necessary  to  active 
gastric  digestion  may  be  absent,  although  highly  acid  eructations  and 
other  Symptoms  show  an  abnormal  formation  of  other  acids  in  the 
stomach  of  the  patient  in  question. 

A  great  part  in  the  production  of  derangements  of  digestion 
must  be  attributed  to  all  those  circumstances  which  hinder  the 

'  While  under  normal  conditions  the  gases  of  the  stomach  consist  in  large 
part  of  atmospheric  air,  analyses  of  two  samples  of  those  eructed  by  the  patient 
who  was  suSering  from  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  taken  at  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  apart,  gave  the  following  composition : — 

Ist 

Carbonic  acid  (COj)       .       .       .    1740  vols.  p.c. 
Hydrogen  (H) . 


Marsh  gas  (CHJ 
Olefiant  gas  (CjHj) 
Oxygen  (0)  ,  . 
Nitrogen  (N)  . 


21-52 
2-71 
traces 
11-91 
46-44 


2nd 
20-57  vols. 
20-57  „ 
10-75  „ 
0-20  „ 
6-52  „ 
41-38 


p.c. 


Planer  found  in  a  dog,  five  hours  after  a  meal,  25  vols.  per  cent.  of  carbonic 
acid,  68-68  vols.  per  cent.  of  nitrogen,  and  6-12  vols.  per  cent.  of  oxygen. 

A.  Ewald,  '  Ueber  Magengährung  und  Bildung  von  :\Iagcngasen  mit  gelb 
brennender  Flamme,'  Arcli.f.  Anat.  und  Phys.,  1874,  p,  217. 
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regulär  passage  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum.  This  is 
always  the  case  when  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach  is 
.unequal  to  the  due  expulsion  of  its  contects,  so  that  Stagnation 
of  the  ingesta,  and  ultimately  düatation  of  the  stomach,  follow 
as  consequences.  The  most  effective  impediment  to  the  regulär 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  of  course  presented  by  those 
stenoses  of  the  pylorus  which  can  be  compensated  for  only  by 
a  corresponding  hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  muscles;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  such  adequate  and  lasting  compensation  is  not 
attain ed,  and  consequently  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  con- 
fitantly  assumes  greater  proportions. 

But  even  wben  the  aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  in  a  natural 
State  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach  may  be  insufficient 
for  the  expulsion  of  its  contents,  as  wheii  the  organ  is  habitu- 
ally  over-filled  or  the  energy  of  the  peristaltic  movements  is  in 
any  way  weakened.  This  will  occur  as  a  consequence  of  morbid 
growths  or  tumours  in  its  walls,  and  without  doubt  nutritive 
derangements  of  the  muscles  may  bring  about  a  condition  of 
weakness  and  feeble  irritability.  Inflammatory  processes  of  all 
kinds  involving  any  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
of  the  highest  importance  in  this  respect,  since  they  induce  a 
more  or  less  paretic  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  this 
way  no  doubt  even  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  acts,  and  the 
same  occurs  in  graver  inflammations  in  a  still  higher  degree. 
If  in  such  cases  the  disproportion  between  the  expulsive  power 
of  the  stomach  and  the  demands  put  upon  it  is  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  permanent  distension  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  must  follow.' 

An  insufficient  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  act  prejudicially  both  on  digestion  its  elf  and  on  the 
subsequent  utilisation  of  the  nutriment  in  the  intestine.  To 
this  we  must  add  that  each  several  reception  of  food  retarding 
the  compensation  of  the  derangements  and  giving  a  fm-ther 
Impulse  to  the  anatomical  changes  is  positively  injurious.  It  is 
a  most  important  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
dyspeptic  conditions  that  the  several  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  interdependent  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  no  one  can 

'  For  an  exliaustive  treatment  of  this  siibject  see  Volkm.  Idin.  Voiti:,  No. 
163  ;  also  Leiibe  and  Cohnheim  in  other  places. 
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be  performed  without  the  others,  to  say  nothing  of  compensatory 
actions.  In  diseases  of  the  stomach  every  form  of  food  that 
IS  not  easiJy  digested  and  passed  out  of  that  organ  sets  up 
new  and  injurious  consequences,  so  that  on  this  ground  alone 
the  dieting  of  such  cases  is  fraught  as  a  rule  with  the  greatest 
difficulties. 

IJnder  some  cirramstances  it  is  even  desirable  that  the  stomach 
should  reheve  itself  of  mechanically  irritating  or  decomposing  Contents, 
and  in  such  cases  vomiting  has  a  regulatoiy  value.  Bat  not  only 
abnormal  and  violent  irritaüon  afFecting  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
also  numerous  other  causes  may  excite  a  vomiting  which  has  no  such 
alleviating  effect,  on  the  contrary  depriving  the  food  administered 
of  all  value  to  the  patient.  In  those  diseases  of  the  stomach  which 
are  attended  with  frequent  vomiting  we  have  often  to  deal  with  a 
morbidly  exaggerated  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  even  normal  Stimuli  excite  the  movements  of 
vomiting.'  An  abnormal  irritability  of  these  nerves  is  a  factor  that 
must  in  many  ways  be  reckoned  with  in  the  dieting  of  patients  who 
suflfer  from  Symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  According  to  Uffelmann  febrile 
dyspepsia  too  is  partly  due  to  an  exalted  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

After  the  passage  of  the  chyme  into  the  intestine  the  acid 
mixture  of  nutriment  and  indigestible  substances  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  other  digestive  juices,  and  in  the  first  place  to 
that  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  bile  is  being  secreted  continually,  but  its  quantity  and 
composition  are  subject  to  considerable  oscillations ;  the  influ- 
ence  of  food  is  especially  marked,  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion 
falling  off  during  fasting  and  rising  rapidly  during  digestion. 
The  bile  seems  to  be  most  abundant  after  a  highly  albuminous 
diet  has  been  indulged  in  for  some  time,  while  it  falls  off  under 
an  exclusively  fat  diet,  just  as  in  fasting. 

When  the  bile  is  not  absorbed  as  usual  in  the  bowel,  but  flows 
away  by  a  biliary  fistula,  a  certain  eflPect  on  the  secretion  makes  itself 
Seen.  In  the  tirst  few  days  after  the  establishment  of  a  gastric-fisfcula  W 
in  an  animal  one  observes  a  regulär  falling  off  in  the  secretion,  which, 
however,  at  once  rises  again  if  the  bile  is  introduced  into  the  bowel, 
Whether  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  sort  of  biliary  circulation, 

'  See  Colinheim,  I.e. 
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or  that  tbe  glands  are  stimulatecl  by  it  to  an  increased  activity  in  a 
reflex  manner,  we  cannot  as  yet  certainly  decide. 

Tbe  secretion  of  the  bile  is  also  to  a  certain  degree 
dependent  on  tbe  circulation  of  blood  in  tbe  liver :  tbus  it  is 
diminisbed  by  copious  bleeding  or  by  mechanical  obstruction  of 
tbe  brancbes  of  tbe  portal  vein,  and  Stimulation  of  tbe  spinal 
cord  or  tbe  splancbnic  nerves  acts  in  like  manner  tbrough 
tbe  naiTOwing  of  tbe  visceral  arteries  induced  tbereby.  Tbe 
rapidity  of  tbe  secretion  increases  witb  tbe  blood-supply  to 
tbe  liver  so  long  as  tbe  pressure  in  tbe  portal  vein  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit ;  otberwise  tbe  over-filled  vessels  exert 
compression  on  tbe  smaller  bile-ducts  and  liver-cells.  These 
considerations  serve  to  sbow  tbat  derangements  of  tbe  circula- 
tion in  the  liver,  of  however  frequent  occurrence  they  may  be, 
are  not  witbout  an  influence  on  the  biliary  secretion,  altbougb 
one  must  avoid  over-estimating  the  gravity  of  these  derange- 
ments. 

We  bave  very  little  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  secretion 
of  bile  in  pathological  conditions,  though  it  is  evident  tbat  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  tbe  parenchyma  of  the  liver  cannot  be 
witbout  influence  on  its  secreting  powers.  As  regards  tbe  effect 
of  febrile  processes  on  tbe  secretion,  we  have  tbe  Observation  of 
Ufifelmann  that  in  a  patient  witb  a  biliary  fistula  tbe  flow  was 
suspended  during  the  attacks  of  fever.' 

The  function  of  the  bile  in  tbe  digestive  processes  has  at 
different  times  been  variously  estimated.  In  tbe  present  state 
of  Our  knowledge  we  believe  that  it  exerts  no  digestive  action 
on  albuminates,  entering  into  tbat  process  only  so  far  as  by 
mixing  witb  tbe  acid  chyme  from  the  stomach  it  suspends  the 
fm-ther  action  of  tbe  pepsin.  This  Interruption  to  the  peptie 
digestion  occurs  altbougb  tbe  chyme  retains  its  acidity ; 
indeed  the  idea  of  a  neutralisation  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach 
by  the  feebly  alkaline  or  neutral  bile  is  inadmissible.  Aecord- 
ing  to  Brücke  and  Hammarsten  it  is  ratber  a  precipitation 
of  tbe  pepsin,  since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  bile  produces 
m  the  acid  fluids  of  the  stomach  a  precipitate  witb  which 
the  pepsin  is  thrown  down.    Further,  the  presence  of  the  bile 

'  Uffielmann, '  Die  Störung  des  Verdauungsprocesses  in  der  Euhr,'  Dcxttsch. 
Ärch.f.  Jdin.  Med.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  228. 
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an-ests  the  softening  of  albuminates  in  the  acids  of  the  gastric 
juice.' 

To  the  question  how  far  the  bile  by  the  above-named  action 
on  the  gastric  chyme  contributes  to  the  digestion  of  albuminates 
different  answers  have  been  given.  Hammarsten  sees  in  it  a 
decided  advantage,  since  the  resinous  character  of  the  preci- 
pitate  thrown  down  by  the  bile  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the 
intestinal  wall  and  the  too  rapid  passage  of  the  albuminates 
onward  is  prevented.  According  to  the  views  of  Kühne  the 
chief  advantage  derived  from  this  Interruption  is  that  the  active 
gastric  juice  has  the  power  of  impeding  the  pancreatic  diges- 
tion.^ On  the  other  hand  the  experiments  of  Voit  prove  that 
the  utilisation  of  albuminous  food  proceeds  as  well  after  the 
establishment  of  biliary  fistulse  as  before  the  Operation.  The 
digestion  too  of  gelatin  and  of  the  carbohydrates  is  not  impaired 
by  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  bowel.  The  animal  is  capable 
of  assimilating  the  same  amount  of  these  bodies,  and  excretes 
a  like  quantity  of  faeces  as  before.^ 

The  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  in  the  absorption  of  fat ;  so  that  as  a  consequence  of 
its  absence  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  food 
passes  away  undigested  in  the  fseces.  Thus  Voit  in  his  experi- 
ments on  dogs  with  gastric  fistulee  found  that  of  a  daily  con- 
sumption  of  100  to  150  grammes  of  fat  mixed  with  other  food 
only  39-7  per  cent.  was  absorbed,  and  60-3  per  cent.  dischai-ged 
with  the  fseces.  Larger  quantities  of  fat  could  not  be  tolerated 
at  all,  but  soon  gave  rise  to  loud  gurgling  in  the  bowels  and 
to  diarrhoea  with  an  abominable  odom-.  The  faeces  exhibited 
the  pale,  clayey  character  seen  in  cases  of  jaundice  in  man, 
whereas  on  a  pure  meat  diet  they  were  of  a  natm-al  dark 
colour,  thus  showing  that  the  whitish  colour  of  icteric  stools  is 
due  rather  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat  than  to 
the  absence  of  the  biliary  pigment,  as  commonly  supposed. 

1  For  the  conditions  under  which  bile  throws  down  a  precipitate  acid 
gastric  juice  containing  albuminates  in  Solution  see  Maly,  Chemie  der  Ver- 
dauwuissäftc,  p.  180. 

2  W.  Kühne,  '  Ueber  das  Verhalten  verschied,  org.  u.  sog.  ungeformter 
Fermente,'  Verhandl.  d.  naturhist.  Vereins  zu  Ileidelherg,  New  Series,  i.  1870. 

»  C.  Voit,  '  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  d.  Galle  für  d.  Aufnahme  der  Nahrungs- 
stofEe  im  Darmkanal,'  Naturforscherversamivüung  zu  Salzburg,  1881. 
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Toit  also  observed  that  the  fseces  passed  by  dogs  with  biliary 
:fistulje  after  the  administration  of  fat  contained  mostly  unal 
tered  neutral  fats,  a  small  proportion  only  having  been  con- 
verted  into  fatty  acids. 

The  fact  that  when  the  access  of  bile  to  the  bowel  is  prevented 
■only  small  quantities  of  fat  are  absorbecl  sufficiently  explains  several 
phenomena  observed  in  dogs  with  biliaiy  fistulse,  such  as  the  ravenous 
.  appetite,  great  emaciation,  &c.  These  Symptoms  did  not  appeai-  when 
the  fat  in  their  food  was  replaced  by  carbohydrates ;  the  animals  then 
long  maintained  theii'  condition ;  but  when  fed  on  flesh  and  fat,  the 
most  appropriate  diet  under  normal  conditions,  the  greater  part  of 
the  non-nitrogenous  principles  so  important .  to  the  economy  was 
practically  wanting,  and  the  animals  required  enormous  quantities 
•of  meat,  like  those  fed  on  it  alone. 

The  action  of  the  bile  in  aiding  the  passage  of  the  fats  into 
the  lacteals  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  power  of  emulsifying 
them;  it  is  believed  that  the  fatty  acids  set  free  from  the 
neutral  fats  through  the  Splitting  up  of  these  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  are  saponified  by  the  bile,  thus  producing  a  fine  emulsion. 
The  function  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  emulsion  of  fats  has 
been  exhaustively  investigated  of  late  by  Joh.  Grad.'  On  the 
■other  band  Th.  Cash  infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  subdivision 
•of  the  fat  into  minute  drops,  seen  in  the  highest  perfection 
in  the  lacteals,  is  not  visible  in  the  intestine  itself  during  the 
digestion  of  fat,  that  one  must  assume  the  absorption  of  fats 
in  the  free  state  and  their  conversion  into  an  emulsion  only 
after  their  entrance  into  the  absorbents.^  The  great  import- 
ance,  then,of  the  bile  in  the  absorption  of  fat  lies,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  power  of  moistening  as  it  were  the  fat.  Oil  passes 
through  a  membrane  moistened  with  water  only  under  high 
pressure,  whereas  it  passes  easil}'-  and  without  any  pressure 
through  one  soaked  in  bile. 

Since  the  bile  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  is  stored  up  in  a 

'  Joh.  Gad,  'Zur  Lehre  von  d.  Fettresorption,'  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Phyx., 
Phys.  Abth.,'  year  1878,  p.  181 ;  compare  also  E.  Brücke,  '  Ueber  die  phys. 
Bedeutung  der  theilweisen  Zerlegung  der  Fette  im  Dünndarme,'  SiUnngsher.  d. 
Wien.  Altad.,  1870,  vol.  Ixi.  secb.  ü.  p.  363. 

Th.  Cash, '  Ueber  den  Antheil  des  Magens  und  des  Pankreas  an  d.  Ver- 
■dauung  des  Fettes,'  Arch.f.  Anat.  ?«.  Phys., '  Phys.  Abth,,'  year  1880.  p.  323. 
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reservoir— the  gall  bladder— so  that  during  digestion  an  abundant 
supply  is  ready  for  saturating  the  chyme,  the  question  Avhether  an 
impevvions  condition  of  the  cystic  duct  involves  serious  interference 
with  the  digestion  of  fats  must  be  answcred  in  the  affirmative,  an. 
admixture  of  bile  at  the  requisite  moment  being  impossible. 

Of  the  other  actions  of  the  bile  we  need  only  mention  that 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intes- 
tine.  Certain  antiseptic  effects  on  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  it,  since  it  has  been  reraarked  that 
active  putrefactive  processes  take  place  in  the  bowels  of  dogs 
with  biliary  fistulae  änd  of  ictevic  patients.  But,  according  to 
the  experience  of  Voit,  these  abnormal  putrefactive  changes  do 
not  continue  if  fat  is  withheld,  alfhough  the  bile  is  still  ex- 
cluded  from  the  bowel. 

The  pancreatic  juice  or  intestinal  saliva  is  poured  into  the 
gut  at  the  same  point  as  the  bile,  the  ductus  choledicus  and 
the  pancreatic  duct  discharging  their  secretions  most  often  by 
a  common  aperture,  and  only  more  rarely  has  eaeh  a  separate- 
opening  of  its  own  in  the  duodenum.  Not  unfrequently 
smaller  aecessory  ducts  are  seen  communicating  with  the 
larger,  but  sometimes  possessing  separate  mouths.^ 

Under  normal  conditions  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  does  not  appear  to  be  continuous;  it  is  dependent  on  the 
reception  of  nourishment,  reaching  its  maximum  within  the  first 
three  hours  of  digestion,  but  ceasing  only  with  its  completion. 
The  connection  between  feeding  and  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas  was  explained  by  Schiff  as  a  '  charging '  of  the  gland  bj 
the  absorbed  nutriment — i.e.  with  the  materials  for  the  elabora- 
tion  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  But  it  would  appear  from  several 
facts  that  the  pancreas  is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  ingestion 
of  food  rather  in  a  reflex  manner. 

When  at  rest  the  pancreas  is  pale  and  flabby,  bnt  during  digestion 
it  becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  and  turgescent ;  the  capillaries  are- 
distended  and  clear  red  blood  flows  from  its  veins.  One  might  con- 
ceive  that  it  was  the  active  blood  stream  within  the  gland,  induced 
solely  by  reflex  Stimulation,  which  provided  the  secretion,  and  the 
Observation  that  as  a  rule  the  solid  constituents  of  the  pancreatic 

'  See  Friedreich, '  Panki-easkrankheiten,'  in  Von  Ziemsseii's  Handh.  d.  speo. 
PathoL,  vol.  viii.  p.  2. 
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juice  are  lessened  as  the  secretion  itself  proceeds  more  rapidly  wonld 
appear  in  harmony  with  this  supposition.  Several  observations,  how- 
ever,  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  reception  of  food  tbe{;e  is  not 
merely  an  augmented  circulation  of  blood  in  the  gland,  but  that  tbere 
is  a  refles  Stimulation  of  the  secretory  nerves.  Since,  bowever,  division 
of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  pancreas  does  not  arrest  its  secretion, 
one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  independent  nervous 
apparatns  within  the'  gland,  on  which  the  nerves  entering  it  act, 
partly  as  paths  of  Stimulation  or  acceleration,  and  partly  of  Inhibition. ' 

The  pancreatic  juice  exerts  a  digestive  action  not  only  on 
albuminates  but  also  on  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  this  jDOwer 
depends  on  the  presence  of  three  distinct  ferments. 

The  secretion  of  the  healthy  pancreas  is  a  watery  mucous  fluid 
■\vith  an  alkaline  reaction,  yielding  in  the  cold  a  gelatinous  coagulum 
and  containing  a  large  proportion  (6  to  10  per  cent.)  of  solid  matters. 
During  the  several  stages  of  digestion  its  concentration  varies  much, 
the  Variation  being  greatly  but  not  exclusively  dependent  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  secreted. 

Normal  pancreatic  juice  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  tem- 
porary  fistulse,  for  when  a  permanent  fistula  is  established  the  gland 
secretes  continuously  a  thin  inert  fluid  containing  only  1  to  2  per  cent. 
of  solids,  and  shows  in  its  other  histological  characters  persistent  alter- 
ations  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  the  healthy  gland  at  certain 
stages  of  digestion  indicative  of  exhaustion  of  the  secreting  cells.^ 

The  albumen-digesting  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
trjpsin,  is  not  present  as  such  in  the  living  gland,  but  is 
formed  only  in  the  Separation  of  the  secretion  from  a  previously 
existing  and  transitional  stage,  the  so-called  zymogen.  The 
action  of  this  ferment  is  most  energetic,  being  indeed  best 
exerted  in  a  weakly  alkaline  fluid,  but  nevertheless  occurring  in 
neutral  or  weakly  acid  ones.  The  products  of  the  pancreatic 
digestion  of  albuminates  are  peptones  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  pepsin  peptones.  Under  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  some  of  these  peptones  undergo 
further  changes,  yielding  among  other  products  of  Splitting 
up  large  quantities  of  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

The  most  rapid  effects  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  seen  in  its 

•  Compare  Heidenhain,  Phydol.  der  Ähsimderungsrorffänffe  u.s.7V. 
^  See  Heidenhain,  I.e. 
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action  on  starch  ;  iadeed  at  37°  to  40°  C.  a  considerable  bulk  of ' 
starch  is  almost  instantly  dissolved  into  starch  paste  and  sugar, 
formed.  at  the  same  time.  In  other  respects  the  action  of  the 
amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  resembles  that  of  the  saliva. 
The  diastatic  power  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  not  impaired 
by  the  admixture  of  gastric  juice  or  bile. 

A  third  ferment  gives  the  pancreatic  juice  the  power  of 
Splitting  up  the  neutral  fats  into  glycerin  and  their  respective 
acids.  This  action,  although  it  is  presumably  exerted  on  a 
small  Proportion  only  of  the  fats  ingested,  is  not  without 
influence  on  their  digestion.  The  Splitting  up  of  the  fatty 
acids  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  a  fine  and  per- 
manent emulsion  when  liquid  fats  are  mixed  with  pancreatic 
juice.  On  the  other  hand  numerous  observations  show  that 
large  quantities  of  fat  can  be  absorbed  without  the  presence 
of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  bowel,  if  only  the  bile  has  free  access, 
whereas  if  that  be  excluded  the  absorption  of  fat  is  in  the 
highest  degree  impaired,  notwithstanding  the  unimpeded 
presence  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Bernard's  view,  therefore, 
that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  digestion  of 
fat  is  incorrect,  and  only  when  associated  with  the  bile  has  its 
action  any  value. 

The  pancreas  and  its  juice  are  extremely  prone  to  putrefac- 
tion,  so  that  digestive  mixtures,  after  standing  only  a  few  hours 
at  temperatures  of  from  30°  to  40°  C,  begin  to  show  signs  of 
putrescence  and  the  development  of  bacteria.  The  putre- 
factive  ferments  lead  in  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  the 
formation  in  the  food  of  products  of  decomposition  which  do 
not  appear  in  pure  pancreatic  digestion ;  COg,  Hj,  CH4,  H^S, 
and  bodies  marked  by  a  foul  odour,  as  phenol  and  indol,  are 
formed.  But  in  the  intestine  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pm-e 
pancreatic  digestion  ;  and  many  other  ferments  are  present 
by  means  of  which  not  only  CO2  and  H2,  but  in  the  large 
intestine  also  CH^  and  traces  of  H,S,  are  evolved.' 

The  pancreas  appears  to  be  a  very  sensitive  organ,  prone  to 
suffer  from  derangements  of  its  functions  on  many  occasions, 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  impediments  to  the  flow  of  its 
secretion  into  the  bowel  not  unfrequently  occur  together  with 
>  Nencki,  Uehcr  d.  Zersetzwiiff  d.  Gelatine  u.  d.  Miveisses  hei  der  Fäulnm 
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and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  affect  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  bile,  although  graver  diseases  of  this  orgau  are  rare. 
Whether  sliglit  anomalies,  quantitative  or  qualitative,  in  the 
function  of  the  pancreas  lead  to  any  consequences  whatever  in 
respect  of  digestion  is  not  known  ;  but  even  in  those  cases 
where  intestinal  digestion  must  be  conducted  entirely  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  pancreatic  juice  no  constantly  occurring 
disorders  of  digestion  or  nutrition  have  been  observed.  We 
meet,  however,  in  medical  literature  with  cases  where  rai^id 
emaciation  has  followed  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  and  an  ex- 
planation  of  which  could  be  found  only  in  the  Suspension  of  its 
functions.  But  against  such  observations  we  must  set  others 
in  which  the  general  nutrition  has  not  suffered,  in  spite  of 
grave  disease  of  the  gland,  and  the  results  of  experiment  agree 
rather  with  these  latter.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  pancreas  the  other  factors  in  the 
digestive  process  are  able  to  eflfect  the  absoi-ption  of  a  quantity 
of  nutriment  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  organism  in 
a  fair  state  of  nutrition. 

The  question  now  remains  to  be  solved  how  far  the  absence 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  interferes  with  the  absorption  of  fat, 
since  the  passage  of  large  quaatities  of  fat  with  the  stools  has 
been  often,  though  by  no  means  constantly,  noticed  in  diseases 
of  the  pancreas.  So  far  as  we  know  at  present  the  pancreatic 
juice  alone,  without  the  presence  of  the  bile,  can  efifect  the 
absorption  of  but  a  fraction  of  the  ingested  fat ;  nevertheless  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  action  of  bile  in  the  assimilation  of  fat 
may  be  but  imperfectly  performed  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  pancreatic  juice.  Perhaps  the  true  state  of  the  case  may 
be  that  while  a  moderate  admixture  of  fat  with  the  food  may 
be  absorbed  by  means  of  the  bile  alone,  larger  quantities  cannot 
be  without  the  aid  of  the  pancreatic  juice  at  the  same  time. 

The  remaining  digestive  juices  which  are  poured  into  the 
bowel  include  the  secretions  of  two  distinct  sets  of  glands,  those 
of  Brunner,  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  those  of  Lieberkühn,  deeply  embedded  in  the  mucous 

mit  Pankreas,  Bern,  187G;  W.  Kühne,  Her.  d.  deutsch,  ehem.  Geselhch.,  1875, 
vol.  vüi. ;  Hüfner,  Journ.  f.  2>raM.  Chtm..,  New  Series,  vol.  Ii. ;  E.  Baumanni 
ZidUchr.  f.  ^,hya.  Chem.,  i.  1877  ;  cf.  also  Hoppe  Scylei-  and  Maly  and  others. 
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membrane  aud  closely  packed  througliout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  small  and  large  intestines.  Besides  these  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  superficial  epithelium  cells  of  the  mucous 
membrane  share  in  the  secretory  process  by  the  formation  of 
the  intestinal  mucus. 

Brunner's  glancls  exhibit,  both  in  their  structure  and  from  a  phy- 
«iological  point  of  view,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pyloric  glancls  of 
the  stomach.  According  to  Budge  and  Krolow  the  watery  product 
of  these  glands  is  capable  of  Converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar 
and  of  digesting  fibrin  in  acid  Solutions.^  Grützner  considers  the 
ferment  yielded  by  Brunner's  glands  to  be  pepsin,  but  he  could 
not  demonstrate  any  diastatic  effects  produced  by  the  secretion  of 
these  wlands.^  As  to  how  far  and  with  what  consequence  these 
clands  share  in  diseases  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  nothing 
is  known. 

Lieberkühn's  glands  are  small  depressions  lined  with  cylindrical 
gland  cells.  According  to  Heidenhain  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
(rlands  in  the  small  and  large  intestines  show  diflFerences  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  glands  in  the  two  regions  fulfil  distinct  functions. 
In  the  follicles  of  the  glands  of  the  large  intestine  we  find  between 
the  cylindrical  epithelium  numerous  mucous  cells,  which  during  the 
activity  of  the  bowel  disappear  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  so  that  in 
this  section  of  the  intestines  Lieberkühn's  glands  may  be  regarded  as 
simple  mucous  glands.  In  those  in  the  small  intestine,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  but  solitary  mucous  cells  between  the  cylindrical  ones, 
and  the  secretion  is  a  thin  watery  fluid,  so  that  these  may  be  looked 
on  in  the  light  of  true  glands  secreting  a  proper  succus  entericus.^ 

The  secretion  of  Lieberkühn's  glands  constitutes  probably 
the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  succus  entericus,  as  to  the 
quantitv  and  properties  of  which  the  views  of  different  observers 
Vary  considerably.  In  passive  states  only  small  quantities  of 
secretion  are  yielded,  but  during  digestion  and  under  irntation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  probably  no  inconsiderable  amount 
is  poured  out.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  dependence  of  the 
secretion  on  the  nervous  system,  but  the  statements  of  Budge, 
who  found  that  after  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  and  mesenteric 
'  Krolow  Berl.  IdHi.  Wochensclir.,  1870,  No.  1. 

.  Arcl.f.  ä.  oes.  PU'ß-^       -i-»  187G.    See  also  the  Handbooks 

''''T^Z^rZt1^Zr..ur  Ke.Mnüs  äer  f.n.uWse.  BarmärUsan,  Breslau, 
1880.    Cf.  Heidenhain,  I.e. 
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plexuses  the  secretion  was  augmented,  deserve  notice.'  Moreau 
too  observed  the  collection  of  a  large  quautity  of  secretion  in 
a  ligatm-ed  loop  of  the  bowel  when  the  nerves  leading  to  it 
were  divided,^  a  result  which  in  the  opinion  of  Cohnheim  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  paralytic  hypersecretion  of  the 
Saccus  entericus. 

The  pm-e  juice,  best  obtained  by  means  of  Thiry's  intestinal 
fistul«,  is  a  clear  yellow  fluid  with  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction, 
which  according  to  the  experiments  of  Thiiy  and  Leube  is 
capable  of  dissolving  raw  fibrin  and  of  Converting  cane  into 
grape  sugar  ;  on  stai-ch,  however,  it  has  no  recognisable  action.^ 
Other  observers  who  experimented  with  extracts  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  ascribe  to  it  a  diastatic  action,  and 
Busch  in  his  investigatious  with  fistulae  arrived  at  a  like  result.'' 
Schiff,  again,  attributed  to  the  succus  entericus  a  complex  diges- 
tive power  extending  to  all  kinds  of  foods,  but  his  views  are  in 
Opposition  to  the  exjDerience  of  all  other  observers,  who  grant  it 
only  a  subordinate  röle  in  the  digestive  jorocesses. 

We  must  not,  however,  deny  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
food  may  be  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
small  intestine.  This  may  be  efFected  partly  by  the  continued 
action  of  those  digestive  ferments  which  have  accompanied  the 
Contents  of  the  bowel  in  their  passage  from  the  duodenum  to 
the  deeper-lying  sections  of  the  intestine,  and  partly  of  the 
above-mentioned  putrefactive  ferments,  the  vehicles  of  which 
reach  the  intestine  from  without.  These  processes  as  a  rule 
give  rise  in  different  regions  of  the  bowel  to  different  products 
of  decomposition,  so  that  one  may  well  believe  that  several 
active  ferments  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  large 
intestine  the  digestive  processes  proper  gradually  cease,  and 
putrefactive  changes  alone  continue,  so  that  as  absorption  of 
the  fluids  proceeds  the  contents  of  the  bowel  assume  more 
and  more  a  ftecal  character  the  further  they  pass  downwards. 

The  gases  of  the  intestine,  setting  aside  a  certain  proportion  of 

'  Buflge,  Vcrh.  d.  lüt.  Leopold.- Carol.  Äkad.  d.  mttnrforsoJier,  \ol.  xix.  i>. 
258,  JSöÜ,  quoted  by  Heidenhain,  I.e. 

-  A.  Moreau,  IMl.  d.  VAcad.  da  31cä..  xxxv.  1870. 

Leubf.,  Med.  Centmlhlutt,  1868,  p.  289. 
•  Busch,  Virvh.  Aroh.  xiv.  p.  140. 
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atmospheric  air,  are  formed  in  tlie  bowel  in  consequence  of  fermen- 
tative  and  pufcrefactive  processos,  and  show  under  different  circum- 
stances  great  diversity  in  respect  of  quantity  and  composition.  The 
fact  tliat  tlie  chiivacter  of  the  food  has  a  great  influence  in  these  respects 
is  not  without  importance.  Thus  Rüge  found  with  different  foods 
the  intestinal  gases  to  have  the  following  composition  : — 


Food 

Milk 

Meat 

Peas  or  Beans 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

CO., 

]6-8 

9-9 

13-6 

12-4 

8-4 

34-0 

38-4 

21-0 

H.. 

43-3 

54-2 

3-0 

21 

0-7 

2-3 

1-5 

4-0 

CH, 

0-9 

37-4 

27-5 

26-4 

44-.5 

49-3 

55-9 

N, 

38-3 

36-7 

45-9 

57-8 

64-4 

19-1 

10-6 

18-9' 

The  fseces  invariably  contain  mucin  and  broken-down  epi- 
ihelium,  also  residual  and  decomposition  produets  of  the  diges- 
tive juices — viz.  bile,  insoluble  salts,  and  lime  soaps — soluble 
acids.  as  acetic,  butyric,  and  caproic,  as  well  as  isobutyric  ;  and  of 
odorous  substances,  indol,  phenol,  and  skatol.  The  refuse  of  the 
foods  found  in  the  fteces  varies  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  taken  ;  thus  in  a  diet  mainly  animal,  besides 
.•i  small  quantity  of  fat,  only  the  indigestible  substances,  as  horny 
matters,  are  evacuated  with  the  excrement,  but  when  large  quan- 
tities  of  vegetable  food  are  consumed  the  assimilation  is  far  less 
complete. 

The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowel  are  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  regulär  Performance  of  intestinal  digestion,  since 
by  them  are  effected  the  intimate  mixture  and  onward  propul- 
sion  of  the  contents  of  the  canal,  and  they  have  a  considerable 
share  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  dissolved  materials.  The 
peristaltic  movements  are  far  more  active  and  brisk  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  intestiue.  In  the  latter  they  occur  only  periodi- 
rally,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  begin  until  some  hours  after  a  meal. 

Under  physiological  conditions  the  movements  of  the  bowel 
are  subject  to  various  influences,  of  which  the  eharaeter  and  in 
vl  less  degi'ee  the  temperature  of  the  food  are  the  most  pro- 
minent. The  influence  of  the  ingesta  on  peristalsis  is  a  matter 
of  daily  experience,  and  we  are  thus  in  a  position  to  act  with 
success  in  this  direction. 

Under  normal  conditions  these  movements  are  no  doiibt  of 

»  Buge,  SiUiingaher.  d.  l^nener  Altad.  d.  Wis.ienscJi.,  vol.  xliv.,  quo^crl  by 
Hoppe  Hey  1er,  Pki/s.  Cheviie,  ii.  p.  330. 
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a  reflex  character,  the  Stimulation  of  tlie  sensoiy  nerves  of  the 
mucoiis  membrane  by  the  contents  of  the  bowel  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  motor  apparatus.  Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be 
through  the  gangliouic  plexuses  of  Auerbach,  seated  in  the 
intestinal  walls  themselves,  that  the  Stimulus  is  transmitted. 
The  progress  or  conduction  of  the  movements  from  one  stimu- 
lated  point  in  the  eanal  to  further  tracts  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  assuming  nervous  anastomoses  of  the  ganglionic 
cells,  one  with  another,  for  in  this  way  the  Stimulation  of  such 
cells  is  conducted  to  others  elsewhere.^ 

The  activity  of  the  motor  apparatus  in  the  intestinal  walls 
is  not  wholly  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  for  there  are  other  influences  that  either 
co-operate  with  these  or  are  capable  of  directly  stimulating 
the  motor  apparatus.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels 
of  the  bowel  has  a  great  influence  on  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments ;  want  of  oxygen  and  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood  excites  the  contractions  of  the  gut,  and  the  presence 
of  oxygen  retards  them.  Besides  these  there  are  certain  ner- 
vous influences  affecting  peristalsis  eonveyed  to  the  ganglionic 
plexuses  found  in  the  intestinal  wall,  partly  by  the  path  of  the 
vagus  nerve  and  partly  by  sympathetic  fibres  from  remote 
central  organs.  From  the  evidence  at  present  obtained  we 
may  conclude  that  the  nerves  we  have  named  convey  both 
motor  Impulses  and  inhibitive  influences,  so  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  heart, 
siuce  the  activity  of  the  excited  motor  ganglia  in  the  substance 
of  its  walls  is  regulated  by  accelerating  and  inhibitive  nerves. 

Irritation  of  the  peripheral  terminatioDS  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck, 
Budge  fivst  observed,  excites  movements  of  both  the  large  and 
the  small  intestine,  and  the  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  others.  The 
same  observers  have  also  found  thnt  similar  movements  are  excited 
by  direct  Stimulation  of  the  mediilla  oblongata,  the  cerebelJum,  and 
the  spinal  cord.  On  the  question  whether  irritation  of  the  splauchnic 
nerves  causes  movements  of  the  bowel  authorities  are  divided  in  their 
opinions. 

Nevertheless  it  is  moat  probable  that  these  movements  of  the 

'  Funke,  Lehrbuch  d.  Phi/siol  von  Grünliagcn,  vol.  ii.  ],  p.  725. 
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intestinal  miiscles  are  always  induced  tbrough  the  ganglia,  these  being 
first  brought  into  a  state  of  excitement  and  tbe  motor  acts  following 
as  a  secondar-y  effect.  In  this  way  it  is  intelligible  boAv  the  conse- 
quences  of  Irritation  ave  subject  to  certain  variations.  The  nerves  in 
queätion  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  motor  in  the  proper  sense,  but  as 
exciting  in  the  same  sense  as  the  accelei-ating  nerves  of  the  heart. 

Just  as  the  excito-motor  ganglia  of  the  heai't  are  in  connection 
Avith  both  accelerative  and  inhibitive  nerve-fibres,  so  has  it  been 
proved  of  the  iutestine  that  inhibitive  influences  can  beexerted  on  its 
movements.  Püüger  has  shown  that  irritation  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  will  suspend  the 
movements  of  the  bowel.  He  moreover  denies  that  irritation  of 
the  splanchnic  exerts  a  stimulating  actiou  of  the  movements  of  the 
intestine  under  any  circumstances,  as  Longet,  Ludwig  and  Kupffer, 
O.  Nasse,  S.  Mayer,  and  Von  Bäsch  had  asserted.  The  motor  etfects 
of  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  are,  however,  evident  enough  in  dead 
animals,  whence  0.  Nasse  inferred  that  the  splanclmic  nerve  contaius 
both  inhibitive  and  exciting  fibres,  and  that  during  lifo  the  action 
of  the  former  predominates.^ 

S.  Mayer  and  Yon  Bäsch  think  that  the  inhibitive  effects  on  the 
movements  of  the  bowels  prodviced  by  irritation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves  are  not  to  be  explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  special 
fibres,  as  Pflüger  does,  but  are  consequent  on  the  power  possessed  by 
that  nei-ve  of  causing  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  doubtless  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  materials  elaborated 
by  the  several  digestive  juices  into  the  blood-vessels  and 
lacteals,  for  which  the  mucous  membrane  appears  by  its  ana- 
tomical  construction  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  Unfortunately 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  physical 
and  chemioal  forces  concerned  in  absorption.  The  attempt  to 
explain  the  entrance  of  nntriment  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body  by  the  phenomena  of  osmosis  and  dififusion 
must  be  regarded  as  impracticable.  We  do  not  deny  that 
diffusion  occurs  in  the  bowel,  but  it  cannot  be  the  essential 

>  rdüo-er  Ueler  d.  Hemw.ungsnervensy stein  f.  d.  jjcrüt.  Beweguvgen  dir 
OedärnJ,  BQTYm,  1857;  Ludwig"  and  KupfiPer,  ÄYr»«<7Äter.  d.  Wiener  Akad., 
vol  XXV.  p.  580  ;  S.  Mayer  and  Von  Bäsch,  Sitzunr/xher.  d.  Wh».  Ahad.,  sect. 
ii  vol  Ixii  1870;  0.  Nasse,  Bcitr.x.  Phijs.  d.  nnrmhnvegvvgen,  Leipzig,  186fi 
the  Quotations  partly  from  S.  Mnyer  in  Hermann's  Phgdologie,  vol.  v.  part  ii 
No  1     Compare  also  Funke's  Lehrbuch  der  Physiol.  von  Grün  hagcn. 
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force  engaged  in  absorption.  The  filtration  theory,  which 
assumes  that  the  nutrient  matters  are  forced  through  the  pore.s 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  positive  pressure  exerted  within 
the  intestinal  canal,  seems  less  opposed  to  ascertained  con- 
ditions. 

The  effect  of  positive  pressure  exerted  by  the  muscular  contractions 
on  the  Contents  of  the  bowel  would  be  aided  by  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  vilU.  Brücke  thiis  supposes  that  the  muscular  fibres  present 
in  the  vilU  contract  periodically,  forcing  the  Contents  of  the  chyle 
canals  into  the  deeper-seated  lacteals.  When  these  muscular  fibi-es 
again  relax  the  villus  is  rapidly  distended  by  the  tension  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries,  so  that  a  negative  pressure  is  generated  within 
them  and  absorption  of  the  fluids  naturally  follows. 

But  serious  objections  have  been  m'ged  against  the  filtration 
theory,  especially  by  Hoppe  Seyler.  He  is  justly  of  opinion 
that  a  reference  of  the  whole  process  of  absorption  to  mechani- 
cal  conditions  is  untenable,  and  that  the  absorption  of  nutritive 
matters  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  living 
protoplasm  in  the  ej)ithelium  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
All  substances,  the  soluble  as  well  as  the  insoluble,  must  first 
pass  through  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
fore  they  can  enter  the  blood  or  chyle  vessels.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  former  path  is  pursued  does  not  correspond  to  any 
simple  physical  process,  but  suggests  an  active  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  epithelium.  Only  from  the  lymph  spaces  can 
the  dissolved  matters  find  their  way  into  the  blood-vessels, 
their  absorption  being  favoured  by  the  rapid  movement  of  tlie 
blood.» 

The  several  functions  of  the  intestines  are  liable  to  frequent 
derangements,  of  more  or  less  importance  as  regards  nutrition. 
But  while  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  anomalies  in  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  play  a  leading  part  one  is  unable  to  ascribe 
any  very  great  importance  to  the  succus  entericus  even  in 
pathological  conditions.  At  least  it  is  not  known  that  the 
secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  much  reduced 
under  any  circumstances,  and  even  should  this  occur  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  further  consequences  would  accrue  than  a  pre- 
mature  inspissation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  and  retarding 

'  Hoppe  Scyler,  Phys.  Chcm.  part  ii.  pp.  348  et  seq. 
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of  their  passage  onwards.  Again,  one  can  scarcely  ascribe  to 
a  deficiency  of  the  same  secretion  tlie  fermentative  and  putre- 
factive  processes  with  copious  evolution  of  gases,  since  even  when 
freely  discbarged,  it  does  not  check  the  Operation  of  the  ferments 
which  induce  these  processes. 

The  question  under  what  circiimstances  an  excessive  secre- 
tion from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  takes  place,  and 
what  ill  effects  follow  the  pouring  out  of  large  quantities  of 
fluid  into  the  bowel,  is  not  yet  decided  definitely  and  for  all 
cases.  Without  doubt  in  inflammatory  states  of  the  walls  of 
the  intestine,  and  especially  in  ulceration  with  shedding  of 
the  epithelium,  transudation  occurs  from  the  blood-vessels  into 
the  bowel ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  most  copious  discharges 
of  fluid — such,  for  example,  as  is  seen  in  cholera — appear  to 
depend  not  on  transudation,  but  on  excessive  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (Cohnheim). >  Such  a  state  of  things  is  doubt- 
less  of  the  gravest  Import  to  the  organisra,  but  alterations  in 
the  character  of  the  succus  entericus  and  resultiug  derange- 
ment  of  the  digestive  process  have  no  material  share  thei-ein. 

The  influence  of  functional  disturbances  consequent  on 
diseases  of  the  bowel  is  to  be  sought  for  in  anomalies  of  the 
peristaltic  movements  rather  than  in  morbid  changes  in  the 
secretion,  and  this  is  easily  conceived  when  one  considers  the 
extreme  importance  attaching  to  these  movements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  absorption.  Not  that  every  deviation 
of  peristalsis  from  the  normal  exerts  an  appreciably  injurious 
effect  on  nutrition,  but  under  certain  circumstances  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  nutriment  may  in  this  way  be  seriously 

interfered  with. 

An  exaggeration  and  acceleration  of  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments takes  place  very  frequently  and  under  very  different  con- 
ditions,  and  always  with  the  result  of  propelling  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  onwards  with  undue  rapidity. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are 
propelled  but  slowly,  and  are  graduaUy  inspissated  by  the  absorption 

['  I  must  demur  to  this  statement,  since  in  cholera  all  otlici'  secretions, 
salivarv,  biliary,  and  renal,  are  suspended,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  intestinal  alone  should  be  increased.  The  fluid,  too,  which  is  dis- 
char-ed  from  the  intestine  is  highly  albuminous,  and  contains  hbrine  and 
the  salts  of  the  blood,  resembling  rather  a  transudation  than  au  augmented 
secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands.— TBANSLATOß.] 
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of  the  fluid  constituents.  An  acceloratiou  of  their  passage  onwards, 
in  consequence  of  stronger  peristalsis  of  the  laj'ge  intestine,  leads  to 
the  evacuation  of  liquid  masses,  knovvn  as  diarrhoea.  The  quantity 
of  nutritious  matters  contained  in  the  liquid  stools  will  be  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  intestine  in  which  the  excessive  contractions 
occur.  Accelei-ated  movements  of  the  stuall  intestine  do  not  always 
induce  diarrhoea,  but  the  absorption  of  nutriment  is  impaii  ed  if  the 
chyme  is  passed  on  too  speedfly  into  the  colon. 

Copious  wateiy  evacuations  also  occur  in  those  cases  in  which 
peristalsis  is  not  increased,  but  wheie  there  are  certain  changes  in 
the  epithelinm  or  blood-vessels,  induced,  for  example,  by  amyloid 
degeneiation,  and  in  wliich  a  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  into 
the  intestinal  canal  may  be  actually  shown  to  take  place.  Such 
diarrhceas  naturally  are  not  long  in  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  generally,  such  as  does  not  foUow  simple 
acceleration  of  the  intestinal  movements. 

The  intensification  of  the  peristaltic  movements  depends  iu 
many  cases  on  an  abnormal  excitement  of  the  sensorj  nerves  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  produced  by  mechanically  or 
chemically  irritating  food,  by  decomposition  of  the  eontents  oi 
the  bowel,  by  hard  fsecal  masses,  and  similar  means.  In  other 
cases  again  it  would  seem  that  we  have  rather  to  deal  with  an 
abnormal  irritability  of  the  said  nerve-endings,  so  that  ordinary 
Stimuli  set  up  peristaltic  movements  of  unusual  activity:  thus 
we  can  explain  the  diarrhoea  so  fi-equently  accompanying 
catarrh  and  inflammation  as  well  as  ulceration  of  the  bowel. 
Disorders  of  the  cii-culation  act  in  the  same  way,  so  that  stasis 
of  the  blood  in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  oedema  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  &c.,  may  impair  absorption  even  when  the  movements  of 
the  bowel  are  quite  normal. 

In  many  infectious  diseases  we  frequently  observe  diarrhceal 
evacuations  unattended  by  any  constant  or  definable  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  we  have  in 
such  cases  to  deal  with  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves 
or  whether  nervous  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  secretion 
in  other  ways. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  the  nerve-paths  througli 
which  emotional  impressions  influence  peristalsis ;  no  moie  can  we 
explain  how  it  is  that  chills  and  exposure  to  wet  induce  diarrhoea. 

Energetic  movements  of  the  bowel,  if  peristaltic,  hasten  the 
propulsion  of  its  eontents,  but  if  they  take  the  form  of  tonic 
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contraction  with  persistent  narrowing  of  the  canal  other  results 
will  follow.  Such  abnormal  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
Avhich  are  seen  in  their  extreme  form  in  lead  poisoning,  nece.«- 
sarily  retard  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  and 
lead  to  constipation. 

Diminished  energy  of  the  peristaltic  movements  may  be 
owing  to  weakness  or  to  a  paresis.of  the  intestinal  muscles. 
Thns  the  paralysis  of  the  bowel  which  supervenes  on  inflamma- 
tion  of  its  peritoneal  coverings  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a 
paresis  of  the  muscles.  But  disorders  of  nutrition  may  also  act 
in  like  manner.  In  many  cases  the  source  of  the  weakness  of 
the  intestinal  movements  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  abnormal 
innervation,  although  one  may  not  be  in  a  position  clearly  to 
define  the  processes  involved.  One  only  is  easily  recognised — 
viz.  that  diminished  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  must  lead  to  impairment  of 
peristalsis,  such  as,  for  example,  results  from  the  prolonged  use 
of  powerful  irritants  to  the  bowel. 

Just  as  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intestinal  muscles  leads 
to  a  tardy  and  insufficient  propulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
canal,  so  does  mere  weakness  of  the  peristaltic  movements, 
with,  however,  this  important  difference,  that  a  sluggish  or  pa- 
retic  bowel  becomes  distended  by  its  stagnant  contents  and  its 
powers  of  absorption  proportionately  reduced.  Thus  a  paralysed 
portion  of  the  intestine  may  be  so  enormously  dilated  by  its 
contents,  and  even  more  by  coUections  of  gases,  that  they  are 
neither  moved  on  nor  absorbed  any  longer. 

Enfeeblement  of  its  movements  may  affect  the  bowel  in  its  entire 
length  or  in  single  tracts  only.  We  thus  see  how  intense  meteorism 
and  copious  diarrhcea  may  coexist  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same 
time,  that  is,  when  peristalsis  is  exaggerated  in  the  lower  but  dimi- 
nished in  the  higher  regions  of  the  canal. 

Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  paresis  here 
described  are  lesser  degrees  of  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular 
movements,  which,  if  involving  the  small  intestine,  lead  to  pvo- 
tracted  digestion,  with  all  sorts  of  subjective  discomforts,  and  of 
course  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  nutriment :  lessened  peri- 
stalsis of  the  large  intestine  induces  a  sluggishness  or  arrest  of 
the  evacuations. 
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Since  the  several  articles  of  human  food  contain  very 
different  proportions  of  digestible  and  indigestible  substances, 
and  moreover  offer  very  unequal  degrees  of  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  secretions,  the  total  mass  of  residual 
matter  evacuated  with  the  stools  will  vary  much  according  to 
the  kind  of  food.  But,  besides  this  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  ingesta  greatly  influenae  the  process  of 
absorption,  and  still  more  the  peristaltic  movements,  and  the 
more  rapidly  these  propel  the  ingesta  on  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal  the  less  complete  will  be  their  Solution  and 
absorption. 

Since  we  do  not  know  ä  'priori  how  much  of  the  nutriment 
contained  in  any  article  of  diet  will  be  actually  absorbed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  real  nutritive  value  of  a  food  can  be  estimated 
neither  by  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  nor 
even  by  that  of  the  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  but  only 
by  means  of  careful  experiments  as  to  the  estent  to  whicli  the 
aliments  are  appropriated  by  the  organism.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  intestine  has 
limits,  the  overstepping  of  which  reduces  proportionately  the 
value  of  the  nutriment  administered.  To  ascertain  this  limit 
in  the  case  of  each  description  of  food  is  the  more  necessary, 
since  the  overburdening  of  the  digestive  canal  with  materials 
which  it  cannot  perfectly  elaborate  is  in  the  highest  degree 
hurtful. 

Bischoff  and  Voit,  in  the  course  of  their  investigations 
on  nutrition,  have  collected  numerous  observations  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  nutriment  in  the  digestive  canal  of  the  Carnivora.' 

'  From  observations  made  on  the  Carnivora  it  appears  that  flesh  and  fat, 
and  also  sugar  and  starch  are,  even  when  ingested  in  large  quantities' 
very  well  appropriated  by  the  dog,  whereas  with  a  diet  of  black  bread  copions 
.stools  are  passed.  E.  Bischoff,  in  the  course  of  his  enqniries  into  the 
nutntion  of  a  dog  fed  on  black  bread  only  to  the  amount  of  800  grammes  per 
day,  recovered  from  the  fajces  14  per  cent.  of  the  total  dry  solids  ingested  and 
17  per  Cent,  of  the  nitrogen  therein  contained,  and  this  proportion  was  not 
altercd  by  the  addition  of  a  little  flesh  and  meat  extract  to  the  bread 

The  fffices  passed  by  the  dog  on  the  black  bread  diet  were  in  a  state  of 
active  fermentation  and  of  an  intensely  acid  reaction,  due  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
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But  it  is  far  more  clifficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  and  avail- 
able  information  as  to  the  utilisation  of  various  foods  in 
tlie  case  of  man.  With  so  liighly  complex  a  diet  as  he  is 
uccustomed  to  indulge  in  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  single  components, 
even  if  one  control  the  collective  intakes  and  Outputs.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  test  directly  and  apart  from  others  each 
Single  article  of  food,  a  course  beset  with  many  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  long  to  maintain 
a  State  of  health  on  a  single  article  of  food,  since  in  none  are 
the  necessary  aliments  present  in  the  requisite  proportions. 
Besides  it  is  extremely  hard  for  man  to  deny  himself  a  certain 
variety  in  his  diet,  so  that  when  the  use  of  one  and  the  same 
food  is  persevered  in  day  after  day  the  monotony  begets  not 
only  a  repugnance  and  loathing,  but  an  appreciable  derange- 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Besides,  when  we  have  brought  together  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  utilisation  of  the  various  articles  of  food  in 
the  human  digestive  canal  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  elaborate  mixtures  of  various  foods  commonly 
used  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  their  several  com- 
ponents, and  that  the  form  and  cooking  of  the  food  are  of  no 
small  influence.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  idiosyncrasy 
and  habit,  as  well  as  the  external  circumstances  under  whieh 
the  individual  is  placed  for  the  time  being,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food. 

As  regards  the  utilisation  of  the  ingesta  we  are  met  at  once 
by  the  marked  difference  which  exists  between  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  since  the  latter  are  far  less  completely  assimi- 
lated  than  the  former  by  the  human  digestive  organs ;  only  the 
seeds  of  certain  cereals  constitute,  after  appropriate  preparation 
and  cooking,.  an  exception  to  this  rule.  This  behaviom-  of 
vegetable  food  in  the  human  alimentary  canal  need  not  sur- 
prise  US  when  we  reflect  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  ingesta 
even  of  herbivora  pass  unchanged  with  the  fseces,  although 

sence  of  butyric  acid.  No  doubt  this  acidity  of  the  bread  chyme  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  active  pcristalsis,  rapid  propulsioii  of  the  coiitents  of  the 
bowel,  and  the  consequent  imperf  ect  utilisation  of  the  black  bread  (E.  Bischolf , 
'  Versuchen  über  d.  Ernährung  mit  Brod,'  Zeitschr.f.  Biol.,  vol.  v.). 
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their  digestive  apparatus  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted 
than  Ours  for  such  a  diet. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  utilisation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  Fr.  Hofmann  obtained  tbe  following  values,  expressing  in  per- 
centages  the  proportion  of  the  several  aliments  digested  and  undi- 
gested  : — 


Weight  o£ 
Food 

Tegetable 

Animal 

Digested 

Undigested 

Digested 

Undigested 

Of  100  parts  of  solids  . 
„  100    „     „  albumen  . 
„  100    „     „  fats  Ol-  car- 
bübydrates 

75-5 
46-6 

903 

2-1-5 
53-4 

9-7 

89-9 
81-2 

96-9 

13-1 
18-8 

3-1 ' 

The  remarkable  waste  of  nutriment  consequent  on  the 
copious  evacuations  accompanying  the  ingestion  of  certain 
vegetable  foods  is  due  in  but  a  slight  degree  to  defective 
assimilation  of  starch ;  for  very  large  quantities  of  starch  can 
be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  human  digestive  apparatus,  provided 
the  foods  in  which  it  is  contained  be  in  other  respects  favourably 
constituted  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices.  Thuy,  for 
example,  vrith  wheaten  bread,  rice,  macaroni,  &c.,  the  carbo- 
hydrates  are  utilised  to  within  0*8  or  1*6  per  cent.,  whereas  of 
black  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  8  to  18  per  cent.  of  the 
carbohydrates  are  passed  v^ith  the  faeces.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  when  indigestible  vegetable  foods,  such  as  these,  are 
administered  to  Carnivora  acid  fermentation  is  set  up,  exciting 
the  bowel  to  active  peristalsis  and  speedy  expulsion  of  its 
Contents,  and  a  like  result  follows  their  use  by  man. 

In  the  case  of  many  ill-digested  vegetable  foods  their 
imperfect  utilisation  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nutritive 
matters  are  enclosed  in  cell-membranes  which  are  at  best  in- 
completely  and  slowly  dissolved,  and,  if  lignified,  not  at  all.  And 
since  the  contents  of  the  human  intestine  are  propelled  onwards 
with  some  rapidity  there  is  not  time  for  their  Saturation  by 
the  digestive  fluids.  Woody  tissue  too— such,  for  example,  as  is 
contained  in  the  bran  of  black  and  brown  bread — induces  active 
peristalsis  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
'  Fr.  Hofmaim,  Dia  Bcdevtvng  d.  Flcüohnahrimg  u.s.ro.,  p.  13. 
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the  bowel.  Fr.  Hofmann  noticed  that  when  celliilose  was 
added  to  a  meat  diet  the  assimilation  even  of  the  flesh  was 
defective.  One  can  form  an  approximate  notion  of  the  greater 
or  less  rapidity  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  by  the  relative  fluidity  of  the  fseces. 

The  copious  evacuation  of  undigested  nutriment  in  a  vege- 
table  diet  is  also  dependent  in  part  on  the  fact  that  as  a  rule 
such  foods  are  more  bulky  than  those  of  animal  origin.  With 
most  vegetable  foods  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  organism,  that  much  larger  quantities  should 
be  ingested  than  with  an  animal  or  a  mixed  diet — a  fact  the 
explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  shown  in 
a  foregoing  table.^ 

On  the  utilisation  of  the  different  animal  and  vegetable  foods  in 
the  digestive  canal  of  the  healthy  man  numerous  observations  liave 
been  published  of  late ;  M.  Rubner  in  particular  has  conducted  several 
very  comprehensive  series  of  experiments.^  The  results  obtained  hy 
these  investigations  are  of  such  importance  in  the  dietary  of  the  sick 
that  I  shall  describe  them  concisely  in  this  place. 


A.  IJtilisation  of  Animal  Food. 

Flesh,  even  when  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  is  ntilised  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Thus  J.  Ranke  consumed  one  day  1,832  grammes 
of  beef,  and  on  the  next  2,009  grammes  of  venison,  5"2  per  cent.  of 
the  contained  nitrogen  being  evacnated  with  the  ffeces  on  the  first 
day  of  the  experiment,  and  12"4  per  cent.  on  the  second.  But  this 
enormous  consumption  was  so  soon  followed  by  such  a  repngnance  to 
flesh  and  tendency  to  vomiting  that  the  experiments  could  not  be 
extended  over  anotber  day.^ 

Rubner  in  two  series  of  experiments,  in  each  of  which  he  con- 
sumed large  quantities  of  roast  beef  for  three  days  continuously, 
obtained  the  foUowing  results  : — 

'  See  '  Phys.  des  allg.  Stoffwechsels  und  der  Ernährung,'  by  C.  v.  Voit,  in 
L.  Hermann's  Hmdh.  der  Phyidol.,  vol.  vi.  part  i.  1881. 

2  M.  Rubner,  '  Ueber  die  Ausnutzung  einiger  Nahrungsmittel  u.s.w.,' 
Zeifgchr.f.  Biol.  vol.  xv.  p.  115. 

«  J.  Ranke,  Arch.f.  Änut.  u.  Phys.,  1862. 
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Total  Amouut  Ingested 

Perceutage  Lost  in  Fseoes 

II 

Dry 
Jlatters 

Nitrügeu 

Fat 

Ash 

Di-y 
Matters 

Nitro- 
geu 

Fat 

3516 
4306 

919 
1100 

119-5 
146-3 

71-9 
62-6 

45-7 
55-9 

5-6 
4-7 

2-8 
2-5 

17-2 
21-1 

21-2 
15-0 

In  both  sets  of  experimeuts  the  microscope  could  detect  in  the 
evacuations  broken-down  muscular  fibres,  whicb  are  not  found  when 
smaller  quantities  of  meat  are  taken  and  digestion  is  normal. 

Eqxially  successful  was  tlie  utilisation  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  When 
in  tbe  conrse  of  two  days  1,896  grammes  of  fresli  eggs=495  grammes 
of  dry  egg  substance,  containing  41-5  grammes  of  nitrogen,  206'7 
grammes  of  fat,  and  20-9  grammes  of  ash,  were  eaten  the  percentage 
of  each  lost  in  the  fteces  was  of 

Dry  substance,  5"2  per  cent.    Fat,  5  per  cent. 
Nitrogen,  2-9  per  cent.  Ash,  18*4  per  cent. 

Milk  gave  in  Enbner's  experiments  on  adults  a  more  copious  eliraina- 
tion  with  the  fseces  than  did  the  animal  foods  already  mentioned,  the 
loss  of  salts,  especially  those  of  lime,  being  greatest.  The  utilisation  of 
the  orgauic  constituents  of  the  milk  is  on  the  other  band  little  less 
perfect  than  in  the  case  of  flesh  and  eggs.  One  experiment  lastiug 
three  days,  and  three  of  one  day  each,  during  which  milk  only  was 
taken,  gave  the  following  results  ;-t- 


Total  Wei 

jht  lujested 

1     Los»  per  cent.  in  Pteces 

Duration  of 

Experiment 

M 
r% 
-« 

o 
u 

•3 

m 

u 
P 

c 
bo 

o 

u 

Sf 
ö5 

1 

o 
O 

m 

3 

CC 

P 

c 
a 
M 
o 
V. 

-o 

3  days 
1  day 
1  „ 
1 

7315 
2050 
3075 
4100 

945 
26.5 
397 

530 

46-1 
12-9 
19-4 
25-8 

285-3 
79-9 
119-9 
160-0 

307-2 
86-1 
129-1 
172-2 

53-4 
15-0 
22-4 
29-9 

7-  8 

8-  4 
10-2 

9-  4 

6-  5 

7-  0 
7-7 

12-0 

3-  3 
7-1 
5-6 

4-  6 

48-8 
46-8 
48-2 
44-5' 

When  milk  and  cheese  were  administered  together  the  mixed 
foods  were  very  well  assimilated ;  only  when  an  excessive  amouut  of 


'  J.  Förster  foiind,  after  prolonged  obscrvations,  that  the  utilisation  of  milk 
in  the  Infant  was  far  more  perfect  than  in  the  adult,  since  only  6-3  per  cent.  of 
the  dry  substance  was  passed  with  the  fasces.  Of  the  di-ied  milk  stools  30 
to  40  per  cent.  consisted  of  fat  and  34  per  ceut.  of  ash  (Miith.  d.  morph  -phi/s 
Gesellsoh.  zu  München,  No.  iii.).  ' 
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cheese  (517  grammes)  was  taken  was  the  waste  of  nntriment  Ijy  tlie 
ffBces  greater.  In  Rubner's  opinion  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  tbat  the  coagula  of  milk  casein,  which  usually  form  lai-ge 
and  coherent  masses,  are  much  finer  in  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of 
morsels  of  cheese. 

B.  Utilisation  of  Vegetable  Foods. 


The  several  kinrls  of  bread  are  assimilated  by  the  human  digestive 
Organs  in  very  diffei'ent  degrees,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing 
tabular  view  of  G.  Mayer's  experiments  : — 


Ingesta 

Loss  par  cent.  by  Faeccs 

Kind  of  Bread 

o 

5 

to 

5 

o 
t-l 

+J 

xn 
< 

■s 

< 

3 

m 

i^i 

in 

Horsford-Liebig  bread  . 

436-8 

8-7 

24-7 

11-5 

32-4 

38-1 

Munich  rye  bread  . 

438-1 

10-5 

18-1 

10-1 

22  2 

30-5 

White  wheaten  bread  . 

439-5 

8-8 

10-0 

5-6 

in-9 

30-2 

Purapernickel 

422-7 

9-4 

8-2 

19-3 

42-3 

96-6  ' 

Kubner  in  his  experiments  arrived  at  similar  results,  establi'hing 
the  fact  that  white  bread  is  very  well  digested,  whereas  black  [ryo] 
bread  is  the  revei'se,  as  the  next  table  shows. 


Kind  of  Bread 

Ingesta 

Lnss  per  cent.  by  Fuece.i 

Dry  Substance 

s 

sc 
c 
u 

''A 

rß 
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Thvee    days'  experiments 

1-4 

with  white  bread  . 

136^ 

22-8 

1173 

29-9 

5-2 

25-7 

25-4 

Ditto  .... 

2338 

39-1 

2010 

51-2 

3-7 

18-7 

0-8 

17-3 

Two     da.ys'  experiments 

10-9 

360 

with  black  bread  . 

 ^ — T 

1529 

26-61 

1319 

39-5 

15-0 

320 

Eubner  found  the  so-called  Sfätzd  and  macaroni  or  Nuddn 
behave  as  regards  their  assimilation  much  the  same  as  white  brend, 
as  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  loss  in  the  fajces  in  several 
experiments,  will  show  : — 


>  G.  Maj'er,  Zcitseltr.f.  Biel,  vol.  vii.  1871. 
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Spätzeln 

Dr.y  substances  . 

Nitrogen 

Carbohydrates 

Fat  .... 

Ash  . 

4-9  per  cent. 
20-5  „  „ 
1'6  „  „ 

20-9  „  „ 

Macai-oni  Nudeln 


4'.S  per  cent. 

II"-!  „  „ 
1-2  „  „ 
5'7  „  ,) 

24-1  „  „ 


Jfacaroni  Nudeln 


5-7  per  cent. 

n-2  „  „ 
2  ;i  „  „ 
7-0  „  ,, 

22-2  ,.  „ 


Eice  and  maize  mnst  also  be  referred  to  those  vegetable  foods 
which  are  well  assimilated  by  the  human  digestive  organs. 

In  two  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  E,ubner  witli  risotto 
and  polenta  the  waste  per  cent.  by  the  fseces  was — 


Eisotto 

Polenta  witli  Parmesan  Cheese 

Of  dry  substances 

4-1  per  cent. 

6  7  per  cent. 

•  „  nitrogen 

20-4  „  „ 

15-5  „  „ 

„  fat  . 

7'1  „  .. 

17-5  „ 

,,  carbohydrates 

0-9  „  „ 

3-2  „  „ 

,,  ash 

15-0  „ 

.SO-0  „  ., 

On  the  utilisation  of  the  leguminosse  there  are  several  experiments 
of  Woroschiloff  bearing  on  the  value  of  peas.'  Then  others  by 
Strümpell  bring  out  clearly  the  great  influence  of  themode  of  cooking 
on  the  digestibility  of  the  leguminosje.  For  four  consecutive  days 
dishes  composed  of  the  meal  of  these  seeds  prepared  with  the  help  of 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs  were  consumed.  By  these  means  a  total  of  875 
grammes  of  dry  substances,  containing  36'9  grarames  of  nitrogen,  were 
ingested,  and  the  loss  by  the  fffices  was  but  8'2  per  cent.  of  the 
nitrogen  taken  in.  Ina  second experiment  lentils  were  administered, 
simply  soaked  in  water  and  then  boiled,  after  which  40'2  per  cent.  of 
the  nitrogen  was  eliminated  unused.^ 

Rubner  conducted  his  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  digestion,  of 
peas  on  the  human  subject ;  in  the  first  only  a  moderate  amount,  but 
in  the  second  an  excessive,  of  these  was  administered ;  the  percentage 
lost  by  the  fseces  was  as  follows  : — 


Ist  Series 

2nd  Series 

Of  dry  substances 

0-1  per  cent. 

]4-.5  per  Cent. 

„  nitrogen . 

l"'»  ,> 

27-8  „  „ 

,,  carbohydrates 

3-6  „  „ 

7-0  „  „ 

,,  ash 

32-5  „  „ 

38-9  „     „  » 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and  savoy  cabbages  showed  a 
very  defective  utilisation. 

'  Woroschiloff,  Bcrl.  Hin.  Worliensclir.,  1873,  No.  8,  p  90. 

A.  Strümpell,  Dentsoh.  Aroh.f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  xvii,  1876. 
=  M.  Eubner,  Zcitnohr.f.  Uiül.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  llt). 
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Iiigcsta 

Loas  per  cent.  by  l<"ajce3 
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ü 
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5 
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a 

rn 

ä 

■5 

In 
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"05 
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M 

2 

'S 
pH 
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Carb 
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Q 
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Potato  . 

2993 

34-37 

430-3 

2154-5 

192-1 

9-4 

32-2 

3-7 

7-6 

15-8 

Cavrot  . 

823 

12-94 

94-6 

562-9 

82-5 

207 

39-0 

6-4 

48-2 

33-8 

Savoy cabbage 

U80 

3Ö-5 

2G3-5 

219-8 

14-9 

18-5 

6-1 

15  4 

19-3 

In  Order  to  clecide  tlie  question  whether  tlie  human  orgaus  are 
capable  of  digesting  cellulose  H.  WeLske  iustituted  exjjeriments  on 
the  utilisation  of  celery,  cabbage,  and  carrots.  The  persou  experi- 
niented  on  consumed  in  the  course  of  three  days  417  grammes  of  the 
dry  substance  of  these  vegetahles  and  evacnated  129'3  grammes  of 
dried  fffices  ;  a  second  individual  took  353 '3  grammes  of  dry  matter 
and  passed  75-7  grammes  of  dry  fieces.  Of  the  unlignified  cellulose  in 
the  food  62-7  per  cent.  and  47-3  pei'  cent.  respectively  was  digested.^ 


C.  Experiments  on  the  Absorption  of  Fat. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  -vvhab  amount  of  fat  the  human 
body  can  absorb  Kubner  carried  out  several  experiments  in  whicli, 
besides  bread  and  meat,  huge  quantities  of  fat  in  the  form  of  bacon 
and  butter  were  administered.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing  table  :  — 


Iiigesta 

Loss  per  cent.  by  Ffeces 

Qufintity  of  Fat 
in  each 
Experiment 

tu 
o 

a 

.3 
3 

•Jl 
>i 

P 

Nitrogen 

C3 
PN 

■T. 
O/ 
■*J 

c* 

rt 

O 

<! 

Dry  Substance 

Nitrogen 

•i  ' 

'S 
o 

< 

100  grs.  bacon 

daily  . 
200  grs.  bacon 

daily  . 
200gi-s"  butter 

daily  . 
Greatest  pos- 

sible  quan- 

tity  of  fat  . 

1090 
1222 
1231 

1562 

47-3 
47-1 

45-  9 

46-  7 

198-0 
389-4 
428-1 

701-0 

519*2 
452-8 
443-1 

408-7 

470 
45-0 
51-0 

54-9 

8-  5 

9-  2 
6-7 

10-5 

12-1 
14-0 
11-3 

9-2 

17-4 
7-8 
2-7 

12-7 

1-6 
6-2 
6-2 

6-8 

28-5 
25-1 
20-0 

27-7 

These  experiments  show  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  fat  passed 
>  H.  Weiske,  '  Untersuchungen   über  die  Verdaulichkeit  der  Cellulose 
U.S.W.,'  ZeUschr.f.  BioL,  vol.  vi.  1870. 
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hy  the  bowels,  was  almost  the  same  when  200  as  when  100  grammes 
of  bacon  were  taken. 

Not  until  the  daily  consumptioR  of  fat  exceeded  351  gi-ammrs 
was  the  limit  of  perfect  assimilation  overstepped.  It  would  seeni, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  of  fat  with  the  fseces  does  not  rise  as  the 
consumption  but  remains  the  same  until  a  certain  maximnm  Ingestion 
is  exceeded,  when  the  assimilation  of  fat  rapidly  declines. 

They  also  showed  that  the  utilisation  of  bacon  is  less  than  that  of 
butter,  which  Rubner  attributes  to  the  latter  not  being  enclosed  in  fat 
cells. 

Lastly,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  under  consideration  that 
the  utilisation  of  other  foods  is  influenced  by  these  large  quantities  of 
fat,  at  least  that  of  the  carbohydrates  was  less  complete  than  when 
smaller  amounts  were  given. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  many  pathological  conditioDs, 
and  especially  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  may  greatly  in- 
fluence  the  utilisation  of  the  several  alimentary  principles  and 
articles  of  food.  Unfortunately  we  possess  at  present  very  few 
positive  data,  and  these  few  relate  almost  exclusively  to  febrile 
States ;  we  therefore  shall  not  discuss  them  until  we  come  to 
the  chapter'  treating  of  fevers.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  the  utilisation  of  nutriment  in  various  pathological 
processes  will  be  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experimentf, 
since  points  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  to  light  thereby,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  a  rational  dieting  of  sick  persons  that  we 
should  know  how  much  of  any  given  form  of  nourishment  is 
absorbed  and  how  much  passes  through  the  bowel  uaused. 

Moreover,  such  experiments  with  single  articles  of  food 
under  difFerent  circumstances  will  go  far  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  their  digestibility  which  at  present  cannot  be 
got  Over.  In  all  such  experiments  we  have  to  contend  with 
like  difEculties  to  those  already  indicated  in  the  question  of 
the  digestibility  of  food,  with  this  difiference,  that  utilisation,  as 
distinguished  from  digestibility,  can,  in  individual  cases  at 
least,  be  measured  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  normal  organism  is  led 
by  the  calls  of  hunger  to  take  the  amount  of  food  requisite  to 
Cover  the  waste  and  to  maintain  the  material  Status  quo  of  the 
entire  System ;  the  general  sense  of  comfort  and  strength 
giving  from  time  to  time  indications  as  to  whether  the  nomish- 
ment  taken  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  output  and  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  weight  or  energy.  These  sensations  are,  how- 
ever,  by  no  means  an  absolute  measure  of  the  needs  of  the 
organism,  for  the  sense  of  hunger  cannot  accurately  indicate 
their  higher  and  lower  limits,  and  is,  at  least  temporarily, 
satisfied  by  the  Ingestion  of  unsuitable  food.  In  fact  closer 
Observation  shows  that  in  arbitrarily  chosen  diets  errors  are  bv 
no  means  rare,  for,  on  the  one  side,  a  luxurious  indulgence  and, 
on  the  other,  an  insufficient  employment  of  certain  aliments  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  these  grounds  alone  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  ques- 
tion  of  theamount  of  nutritive  materials  required  by  theorganism 
under  diflferent  conditions  should  beanswered  on  scientific  data. 
This  is  the  more  urgent  when  a  fixed  dietary  is  laid  down  for 
persons  who  are  deprived  of  any  choice  in  the  matter,  as  the 
inmates  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  other  institutions.  Lastly,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  dieting  of  the  sick  to  know 
what  amount  of  nutriment  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  System  without  any  change  being  caused  in  its  general 
condition.  The  problem  of  determining  what  amount  of  food 
is  adequate  to  all  demands  under  various  circumstances  is  a 
most  complex  and  difficult  one,  the  conditions  for  the  Solution 
of  which  have  only  recently  been  complied  with. 

In  Order  to  ascertain  the  material  requirements  of  the 
normal  man,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn  how  much 
food  is  habitually  taken  by  dififerent  men,  and  how  much  nutri- 
ment is  contained  in  the  rations  of  armies,  or  in  the  diet  of  the 
subjects  of  empirical  Observation. 
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The  direct  estimation  of  the  intake  is  not  of  itself  enoiigh 
to  prove  that  the  dietary  in  question  corresponds  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  organism,  for  there  exists  no  arrangement  in  the 
body  by  which  the  supply  can  be  exactly  regulated  to  the  de- 
mand.  In  such  enquiries  we  can  only  learn  what  amount  of 
food  men  are  accustomed  to  take  under  different  cireumstances 
and  guided  only  by  their  subjective  sensations,  their  bodily 
weight  and  capability  of  exertion  undergoing  meanwhile  no 
appreciable  change.'  Bat  it  is  certain  that  a  control  of  the 
food  taken  would  in  many  cases  lead  to  very  incorrect  conclu- 
sions,  since  habit  in  some  and  force  of  circumstances  in  others 
overrule  the  true  expression  of  the  natural  wants  ;  yet,  taken  as 
a  whole,  men  are  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  re- 
quirements  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  so  that  an  exami- 
nation  of  many  dietaries  approved  by  experience  affords  an 
important  basis  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  under  various  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  remark  that  it  appears  desirable  to  obtain  the  mean 
value  of  as  many  observations  as  possible,  since  the  actual  con- 
sumption  of  food  in  daily  life  varies  from  time  to  time,  although 
averaging  the  same  over  longer  periods,  so  that  the  body  does 
not  exhibit  any  perceptible  change  of  condition. 

In  course  of  time  a  mass  of  observations  on  the  diet  of  tlie 
Sick  has  it  is  true  been  collected,  but  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted  that  these  relate  rather  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food,  and  do  not  possess  the  same  precision  as  thos*^ 
made  on  the  requirements  of  healthy  men.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  quantity  of  each  alimentary  principle  that  may  or  must 
be  given,  the  dietaries  used  in  hospitals  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience furnish  important  data.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for 
cougratulation  that  the  dietaries  of  several  large  hospitals  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  snbmitted  to  exact  analysis  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in 
each  prescribed  combination.   In  many  diseases  it  is  absolutely 

1  The  qnestion  whether  a  given  diet  is  or  is  not  sufficient,  and  what 
material  result  it  bringa  about  in  the  body,  caunot  bü  decided  by  uicre  Obser- 
vation of  the  body  weight.  For  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  tissnes  may 
Vary  or  the  body  may  take  on  fat  while  albuminates  are  being  withdrawn  fi-om 
the  System.    (See  Voit's  Phys.  des  Stojfivcchsels  tc.  d.  Ernährung.) 
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necessary  to  regulate  the  diet  from  a  quantitative  as  well  as 
from  a  qualitative  point  of  view,  in  accordance  with  clearly  de- 
fined  purposes. 

Since  the  primary  use  of  nourishment  is  to  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  those  materials  which  undergo  the  most  rapid 
waste  in  the  metabolic  processes  within  the  body,  it  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  the  quantity  to  be  administered  should  be 
raeasuredby  the  loss  of  the  corresponding-  elements  from  the 
organism.  But  the  more  we  learn  of  the  various  conditions  on 
which  the  activity  of  metabolism  depends,  the  more  clearly  do 
weseethat  the  extent  of  the  bodily  necessities  cannot  be  imme- 
diately  deduced  from  the  amount  of  the  products  of  metabolism. 
First  we  observe  that  the  waste  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
on  the  supply.  The  greater  the  mass  of  material  on  which  the 
organism  has  to  work  the  more  is,  as  a  rule,  eliminated.  From 
an  estimation  of  the  products  of  metabolism  one  can  indeed 
judge  what  quantity  of  various  substances  must  be  ingested  to 
furnish  the  elements  contained  in  the  excretions.  But  the 
effects  of  any  food  cannot  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen,  carbon,  &c.  therein,  since  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  food 
may  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  excretions  and  yet  be  quite 
unsuitable.  No  more  can  one  infer  from  the  total  of  excreta 
whether  the  organism  has  had  a  sufficiency  of  material  to  work 
on,  or,  in  default,  has  been  subjecting  its  own  tissues  to  meta- 
bolism. Thus  the  study  of  inanition  shows  unmistakably 
that  one  cannot  measure  the  needs  of  the  organism  by  the 
actual  waste.  since,  as  we  have  seen,  life  will  soon  become  ex- 
tinct  if  the  nutriment  given  be  measured  by  the  metabolism  of 
starvation. 

For  the  Solution  of  the  problem  of  estimating  the  require- 
ments  of  the  organism  under  diiferent  ch-cumstances  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  first  learn  what  influence  each  food, 
or  mixture  of  foods,  has  on  metabolism.  To  know  this  we  must, 
by  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  total  income  and  Output, 
ascertain  under  what  circumstances.a  given  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment is  capable  of  covering  the  Output,  and  under  what  a 
change  of  condition  whether  gain  or  loss  takes  place. 

In  the  Solution  of  this  question  no  investigator  has  taken  so 
large  a  share  as  Voit,  who,by  a  host  of  experiments,  estaiilished 
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the  conditions  of  metabolism  in  tlie  body  and  the  influenae  of 
various  aliments  on  tliese  processes,  and  then,  in  conjunetion 
"with  Pettenkofer,  having  ascertained  the  balance  between  the 
income  and  Output  in  a  number  of  cases,  determined  what 
weights  of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  respectively  were 
Tieeded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  organism,  and  what 
became  of  any  excess  of  nutriment. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches  it  became  evident  that 
the  consumption  of  matter  in  the  system  was,  even  under 
normal  conditions,  very  variable  and  dependent,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  general  condition  and  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
body,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
external  circumstances  also  co-operating  in  the  result.  Besides 
which,  a  number  of  pathological  conditions  were  found  to  influ- 
ence  the  metabolic  processes  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  regulating  the  assump- 
tion  of  nutritive  materials  we  must  conclude  that  no  rules  of 
universal  validity  can  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  individual 
organism  presents  a  distinct  case,  subject,  moreover,  to  con- 
tinual  changes  through  external  or  internal  circumstances. 
Consequently  the  amount  of  food  required  by  different  per- 
sons  can,  as  a  rule,  be  estimäted  only  by  averages  deduced 
from  numerous  experiments  and  the  experience  of  daily  life, 
subsequently,  if  possible,  adapted  to  the  individual  circum- 
stances. 

Of  all  the  factors  regulating  the  weight  of  nourishment 
required  by  different  individuals  the  two  most  important  are 
undoubtedly  bodily  development  and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed.  And  it  admits  of  no  question  that  a  powerful  hard- 
working  man  requires  more  food  than  a  puny  and  inactive 
one.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  determined  the  total  elements 
of  the  incoming  and  out  going  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  man  of 
69-5  kilog.  weight  both  in  a  state  of  rest  and  during  work,  a 
summary  of  the  result  in  each  case  being  shown  in  the  tables 
on  pp.  151-3. 

We  there  see,  that  during  hard  work  137  grammes  of  albumen 
were  consumed,  i.e.  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  during  rest ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  173  grammes  of  fat,  and  352  of  carbo- 
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1.  Ehments  ofthe  Inoome  and  Outjmt  rvith  an  Ahondant 

duritig  Rest. 


WO 

c 

H 

N 

0 

Ash 

Inoome  : 
Meat   .       .  139-7 
White  of  egg-  41-5 
Bread  .       .  450-0 
Milk    .       .500  0 
Beer    .       .  1025-0 
Suet     .       .  70-0 
Butter  .       .  30-0 
Starch  .       .  70-0 
Sugar  .       .  17-0 
Salt     .       .  4-2 
Water  .       .    286  3 
Oxygen  from 
the  air      .  709-0 

79-5 
32-2 
208-6 
435-4 
961-2 

21 
110 

286-3 

31-3 
5-0 
109-6 
35-2 
25-6 
53-5 
22-0 
261 
7-2 

'  4-3 

0-  7 
15-6 

5-6 
4-3 
8-3 
3-1 
3-9 

1-  1 

8-50 
1-35 
5-77 
3-15 
0-67 

003 

12-9 
2  0 
100-5 

17-0 

30-6 
8-1 
2-8 

29-0 
8-7 

709-0 

3-2 
0-3 
9-9 

3-  6 
2-7 

4-  2 

=  224H 
17920 

315-5 

46-9 
224  0 

19-47 

920-6 
1792-3 

23-9 

270-9 

2712"9 

Outjmt  : 
Urine  .       .  1343-1 
Fffices  .  .114-5 
Breath.       .  1739-7 

1278-6 
829 
828-0 

12-60 
14-50 
248-60 

2-75 
2-17 

17-35 
2-12 

13-71 
7-19 
663-10 

.18-1 
5-9 

3197-3 

2189-5 
=  243-3H 
1946-20 

275-7 

4-92 
243-30 

19-47 

684-0 
1946-2 

24-0 

248-22 

2630-2 

Balance :    + 145-4 

+  39-8 

+  22-0 

i  82-7 

-0-1 

There  were,  therefore — 


Taken  in 

Destroyed 

Stored  up 

137 

137 

Fat  

117 

52 

65 

352 

352 

Hydrates.  Düring  a  twenty-four  hours'  fast  the  same  man  had 
subsisted  on  80  grammes  of  meat  with  216  of  fat. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  ascer- 
tained  Ihe  physical  economy  of  a  small  and  ill-nourished  man 
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2.  Elements  ofthe  Income  a/iid  Output  mth  cm  Ähindmt  Biet  and 

äuo'ing  WorJt. 


Water 

0 

H 

N 

0 

Ash 

Income : 
Meat    .       .  151-3 
White  of  egg  48-1 
Bread  .       .  450-0 
Milk    .       .    500  0 
Beer    .       .  1065-9 
öuet    ,       .     dO  ü 
Butter  .       .  30-0 
Starch  .       .  70-0 
Sngar  .  .17-0 
Salt     .       .  4-9 

TV  £LtCl      .                ,        TLOÜ  X 

Oxygen  from 
the  air  .8006-1 

91  -05 
38-78 
208-6 
435-4 
999-6 

2-1 
11-0 

0-09 

^  l  ij  uL 

31-30 
5-0 
109-6 
35-25 
26-57 
46-05 
22-0 
26  1 
7-2 

4-32 

0-  7Ö 
15-6 

0  00 

4-48 
7-16 
3-1 
3-9 

1-  1 

— 

o  tjyt 
1-35 
5-77 
3-15 
0-69 

0-03 

2-0 
100  5 
17-0 
31-77 

6-98 

2-80 
290 

8-7 

1006-1 

ii  ZU 

0-3 
9-9 

3-  65 
2-83 

4-  81 

3883-6 

2266-53 
=  251-83H 
2012-70 

309-17 

45-81 
251-83 

19-49 

1217-75 
2014-7 

24-88 

297-74 

3232-45 

Output  : 
Urine  .       .  1261-1 
Fajces  .       .  129-0 
Respiration  .  2545-5 

1194-2 
94-1 
1411-8 

12-6 

14-5 
309-2 

2-75 
2-17 

17-41 
2-12 

14-74 
7-19 
824-8 

19-4 
5-9 

3932-6 

2700-1 
=  300H 
2400-10 

336-3 

4-92 
300-0 

19-53 

846-43 
2400-10 

25-3 

304-92 

3246-53 

Balance:  —49-0 

-27-13 

-7-10  -0-04 

-0-04 

-0-42 

during  rest  on  an  ample  diet.  The  elements  of  the  income  and 
Output  gave  the  following  proportions  (see  table  on  next  page.) 

On  the  strength  of  these  and  numerons  other  observations  Voit 
has  fixed  on  118  grammes  of  albumen  (  =  18-3  N  and  63  C)  and 
with  this  265  grammes  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates,  making  a  total  of  328  grammes  of  carbon  as  the  average 
requirements  of  a  moderate  worker.  Other  observers  have  come 
to  closely  similar  conclusions  by  reckoning  the  nutriment  con- 
tained  in  the  diet.  Thus  Moleschott  demands  230  grammes  of 
albumen,  40  grammes  of  fat,  and  550  grammes  of  carbohydrates 
=  20  N  and  325  C  for  a  working  man.  Playfair  fixed  the  normal 
ration  of  an  adult  at  119  grammes  of  albumen,  51  grammes  of 
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"Water 

0 

H 

N 

0 

Ash 

Jucmie  : 
Meat    .       .  151-1 
White  of  egg  61-8 
Bread  .       .  460-0 
Milk    .       .  509-6 
Beer    .       .  1012-7 
Suet     .       .  58-8 
Butter  .       .  30- 
Starch  .       .  70- 
Siigar  .       .  17- 
Salt     .       .  4-3 
Water  .       .  41-4 
Oxygen  from 
the  air     .  600-7 

90-85 
52-48 
208-60 
443-76 
949-71 

2-10 
11-0 

0  08 
41-38 

31-3 
5-0 
109-6 
35-93 

25-  25 

22-0 

26-  1 
7-2 

4-  30 
0-7 

15-6 

5-  61 
4-25 
7-0 
3-10 
3-9 

1  i 

8-50 
1-35 
5-77 
3-21 
0-66 

0-03 

12-90 
2-0 
100-5 

]  7-33 

30-19 
6.80 
2-80 

29-0 

o  t 

600-7 

3-20 

0-3 

9-9 

3-  72 
2-69 

4-  22 
002 

3007-4 

1799-96 
=  199-9H 
1600-00 

307-36 

45-46 
1  VW  y 

19-52 

810-92 

1  ouu  u 

29  05 

245-36 

2410-92 

Outpvt : 
Urine  .       .  1069  6 
FfEces  .       .  137-1 
Kespiration  .  1597-8 

1005-7 
105-3 
902-6 

12-7 
14-58 
189  6 

2  80 
2-17 

18  ü.-i 
2-12 

]  2-37 
7-71 
505-60 

1  Q  .r\ 
J  0  U 

5-9 

2804-5 

2013-6 
=  223-7H 
1789-90 

216-88 

4-97 
223-7 

20-15 

525-68 
1789-90 

23-90 

228-67 

2315-58 

Balance  :      +  202  9 

+  90-48 

+  16-69 

-0-63 

+  95-34 

+  0-15' 

carbohydrates.^  Forster  found  the  following  in  the'diet  of  several 
individuals  of  diiferent  occupations. 

So  long  as  it  was  assumed  that  an  amount  of  albumen  was 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carboliydrates 

N 

0 

Labourer,  36  years  old 

133 

95 

423 

21 

321 

Joiner 

131 

68 

494 

20 

342 

Young  surgeon  . 

127 

89 

362 

20 

297 

j»           •  • 

134 

102 

292 

21 

280 

Po-werful  old  man 

116 

68 

345 

consumed  in  the  body  corresponding  to  the  work  done,  it  was 
naturally  held  that  the  supply  of  albumen  was  of  the  highest 

'  Pettenkof er  and  Voit, '  Untersuchungen  über  den  StofEverbraucli  des  nor- 
malen Menschen,  Zeitwhr.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  ii. ;  also  C.  v.  Voit,  Physiol.  d.  allg. 
Stoffwechsels  und  der  Ernährwnfj,  u.s.w. 

2  See  especially  Voit,  Gutachten  über  die  Kost  in  den  VolMdichen. 
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importance  in  fitting  the  body  for  tlie  exercise  of  function.  In 
fact  several  enquiries  showed  that  men  in  the  habit  of  under- 
going  great  exertion  took  large  quantities  of  albumen  witli 
their  food.  According  to  Playfair  the  diet  of  men  undergoing 
the  following  amounts  of  exertion  should  contain  the  respective 
proportions  of  albumen  indicated. 


Albuinen 

Fat 

C  irboliydrates 

C 

Minimum  or  subsistence  diet 

57 

14 

340 

190 

Eest  ..... 

71 

28 

340 

210 

Bloderate  movement 

119 

51 

530 

337 

Hard  work  .... 

1.56 

71 

567 

380 

Intense  exertion  . 

18-1 

71 

567 

405  ' 

ISTow,  however,  it  has  been  proved,  chiefly  through  the  re- 
searches  of  Voit,  that  the  consumption  or  metabolism  of  albu- 
men in  the  body  is  not  raised  in  the  least  by  the  most  laborious 
efforts ;  it  is  the  non-nitrogenous  materials  only  whose  con- 
sumption is  increased  by  activity.  This  fact  is  in  no  way  op- 
posed  to  the  matter  of  expeiience,  that  the  body  requires  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  albumen  during  hard  labour  ;  it  rather  tends 
to  counteract  false  conclusions  from  these  results  of  experience 
and  to  make  the  connection  clear,  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  that  a  labourer  requires  for  the  Performance  of  a  hard 
task  powerfully  developed  and  well-nourished  muscles — that  is,  a 
large  proportion  of  albuminous  tissue  in  the  body,  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  which  a  corresponding  amount  of  albuminous  food 
is  necessary,  as  all  experience  of  intense  bodily  activity  goes  to 
show.  But  a  weakly  or  puny  individual  will  not  be  rendered  ca- 
pable  of  any  greater  efforts  by  an  abundant  supply  of  albuminous 
food ;  such  power  can  only  follow  slowly  by  increased  muscular 
development  consequent  on  an  improved  state  of  nutrition. 

For  the  same  reason  convalescents  who  have  lost  a  large 
part  of  the  albumen  of  the  tissues  through  prolonged  illness 
must  make  good  the  loss  before  they  can  again  undertake  the 
work  they  had  been  previously  used  to,-  since  the  body  has  the 

'  Quoted  by  Voit  in  Iiis  Phys.  d.  allg.  Stoffwechsels,  p.  521.  Voit,  how- 
ever, altaches  a  mark  (?)  to  the  57  grammes  of  albumen  in  the  subsistence  diet 
and  71  grammes  in  that  of  rest,  since  he  believes  them  to  be  fax  too  lowunless 
Dr.  Playfair's  subject.'*  were  unusually  small. 

For  an  exhaustive  troatment  of  this  subject  see  Voit,  Phys.  der  alla- 
Stof Wechsels   n.s.w.;  also  Hamilton  Bowie,  'Ün  the  amount  of  Albumen 
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faculty  of  maintaining  itself  in  equilibrium  on  very  difiFerent 
qiiantities  of  nutriment,  provided  that  certain  limits  are  not 
overstepped  either  way.  It  is  clear  that  life  could,  under 
special  circumstances,  be  supported  on  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  food  than  a  strong  working  man  would  need  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  capability  of  exertion  would  be  proportionately  reduced. 
It  is  only  possible  to  maintain  the  bodily  equilibrium  on  a  scanty 
diet  when  the  individual  is  feeble  or  of  small  frame  and  when  no 
great  muscular  effort  is  called  for.  The  so-called  subsistence  diet 
without  work  of  Dr.  Playfair  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  such  cases 
only,  but  a  strong  and  well-nourished  man  would  lose  flesh  and 
be  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  nutrition.  A  considerable  reduc- 
tion  of  nutriment  can,  however,  be  made  in  old  age  when  aU  the 
Organs,  and  especially  the  voluntary  muscles,  are  more  or  less 
atrophied.  Thus  J.  Forster,  enquiring  into  the  diet  in  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  widows  of  beneficed  clergymen,  found  that  a  number 
of  the  old  ladies  were  satisfied  with  an  average  allowance  of  67 
grammes  of  albumen,  38  grammes  of  fa.t,  and  266  of  carbo- 
hydrates,  while  others  of  the  inmates  required  one  somewhat 
larger,  viz.  80  grammes  of  albumen,  49  grammes  of  fat,  and 
266  of  carbohydrates.' 

Seme  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  lead  to  an  extraordinary  falling 
off  of  the  demand  for  mitriment.  Division  of  the  cord  is  said  to  be 
followed  by  such  a  reduction  of  metabolisni  that  the  subjects  of  it  seem 
to  bear  a  strong  physiological  resemblance  to  cold-blooded  animals. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  views  are  founded  on  direct  experi- 
ment,  or  gathered  from  the  phenomena  of  the  temperature,  whicb  falls 
remarkably  after  destriiction  of  the  cord.  The  fact  is  that  the  inter- 
change  of  gases  is  in  many  ways  affected  by  nervous  impressions,  but 
the  metabolism  of  albumen  suffers  no  such  changes.    It  is  asserted 

required  by  an  Ordinaiy  Labourer,'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  xv.  In  the  latter 
treatise  will  be  found  several  doubts  and  reflections  which  Beneke,  in  bis 
essay  '  Zur  Ernährungslehre  des  gesunden  Muschen  '  ^Schriften  d.  Ges.  f. 
Hcförderung  d.  ges.  Natii/rwiss.  zu  Marburg,  xi.  1878),  has  cast  on  Voit's  views 
as  to  the  amount  of  food  required  by  different  men,  shown  to  be  groundless. 
The  assertion  of  Beneke  that  he  could  maintain  himself  at  a  uniform  weight 
of  62  kilogi-ammes,  on  94  grammes  of  albumen,  109  grammes  of  fat,  and  284 
grammes  of  carbohydrates  Stands  by  no  means  alone,  but  so  frugal  a  diet  is 
certainly  insufEcient  for  a  strong  and  hard-working  man. 

'  J.  Forster,  '  Beiträge  zur  Ernährungsfrage,'  Zeitsohr  f.  Biol,  vol.  ix. 
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by  many  observers  tbat  during  nocturnal  rest  tbe  absoi'ption  of  oxy- 
gen  and  tbe  evobition  of  carbonic  acid  appear  to  be  Icssened,  and  it  is 
certainly  so  in  curare  poisoning  and  after  division  of  tbe  spinal  cord. 
Voit  found  tbe  evobition  of  carbonic  acid  in  tbe  case  of  a  powerfnl 
bxboiuing  man,  wbo  snffered  from  fractureof  tbeeigbt  dorsal  vertebra; 
witb  paralysis  of  tbe  lower  balf  of  tbe  body,  38  per  cent.  less  tban  in 
an  ordinary  bealtby  man.' 

A  sui'prising  diminution  of  tbe  desire  for  food  is  frequently 
noticed  in  tbe  insane,  bnt  it  is  not,  so  far  as  I  knoAV,  determined 
wbether  it  consists  in  a  lessened  activity  of  tissae  cbange,  or  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  feeling  of  bunger. 

Only  when  consideratioüs  of  economy  compel  one  to  eke 
out  the  supply  of  food  are  we  justified  in  reducing  a  healthy 
organism  to  a  lower  state  of  vitality  by  providing  only  the 
minimum  allowance :  in  all  other  cases  a  certain  amount  of 
luxus  is  decidedly  advantageous.  The  consequences  of  an  in- 
sufScient  diet  will  be  found,  if  cloaely  looked  into,  to  consist 
not  only  in  a  loss  of  weight,  and  diminished  capability  of  exer- 
tion  and  functional  activity,  but  in  many  cases  in  a  positive 
and  permanent  injury  to  the  health,  the  Constitution  gradually 
deteriorating  and,  above  all,  the  power  of  resisting  various 
external  unfavourable  influences  being  greatly  lessened.  The 
truth  of  this  has  often  been  proved  on  a  large  seale  in  times 
of  general  distress  and  famine  by  the  enormous  mortality 
that  then  prevails  from  all  causes.  But  even  in  daily  life  one 
lias  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  grave  consequences  of 
an  insufl&cient  diet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of 
the  hygienist  to  demonstrate,  as  forcibly  as  possible,  the  close 
connection  subsisting  between  many  forms  of  disease  and  in- 
sufficient  nourishment. 

In  all  cases  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  the  improve- 
ment  of  a  depressed  state  of  nutrition,  the  task  of  therapeutics 
consists  in  so  regulating  the  supply  of  nourishment  that  a 
steady  increase  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  shall  take  place 
until  the  appearance,  weight,  and  sense  of  returning  strength 
bear  witness  that  the  individual  has  regained  bis  normal  con- 

•  Pfliiger,  Areh.  f.  d.  ges.  Phijsiol.  vol.  xviii.  1878, '  llöhrig  n.  Zuntz,'  ibid. 
vol.  iv.  1871,  'Pettenkofer  u.  Voit,'  Zeiisclirift f.  Biol.  vol.  ii.  1800,  A'oit,  ibid. 
vül.  xiv.  1878,  see  also  Voit,  Phijsiol.  d.  allg.  StoffmechseU  u.  d.  Ernährung. 
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dition.  Bat  wlien  in  consequence  of  insufficient  nourishment 
the  entire  organism  has  been  seriously  injured  or  diseases  of 
Single  Organs  have  been  induced,  although  a  liberal  diet  will 
not  by  itself  attain  the  end  in  view,  a  judiciously  guided  diet, 
and  even,  imder  special  circumstances,  a  dietetic  cour.se,  will 
form  an  important  and  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  excess  no 
less  than  long-continued  deprivation  of  food  may  act  unfavour- 
ably  on  the  general  habit  of  body  and  injure  the  health  in 
many  ways.  A  frequent  resült  of  immoderate  feeding  is  an 
undne  and  unequal  deposition  of  fat  in  the  organs,  especially 
those  of  digestion,  accompanied  by  derangements  of  their  fnnc- 
tions  comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  abdominal 
Plethora.  A  too  luxurious  living  does  not  in  all  cases  lead  to 
an  abnormal  obesity  and  its  consequences ;  it  may  induce  de- 
rangements of  another  kind,  especially  such  as  have  their  origiu 
in  an  unwonted  overloading  of  the  digestive  organs  and  in  a 
useless  increase  of  the  internal  work  of  the  body.' 

In  the  opinion  of  several  authorities,  as  F.  W.  Beneke,  A.  Cantani, 
&c.,  a  diet  in  excess  of  the  indi  viel  aal  requirements  gradually  leads  to 
an  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  nutriment  taken,  and  to  a  '  retardatiou 
of  metabolism.'  The  existence  of  these  derangements  of  function, 
which  are  the  commencement  and  causes,  or  the  accompaniments  of 
many  diseases,  is  due,  according  to  Dr.  Beneke,  to  tlie  fact  that  a  part  of 
the  food  ingested  is  not  reduced  within  a  certain  time  to  the  ultimate 
products  of  normal  assimilation,  viz.,  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water, 
and  the  immediate  consequences  are,  that  the  products  leave  the  body 
partly  in  earlier  stages  of  spHtting  up  than  they  would  under  normal 
conditions,  and  partly  in  the  natural  and  ultimate  forms,  but  in 
abnormally  small  amounts.  Bvidence  of  this  incomplete  metabolism 
is  to  be  found  in  an  abundance  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine,  as  well  as 
au  increased  formation  and  excretion  of  urea.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  anomalies  of  the 
bodily  economy  will  be  discussed  so  far  only  as  they  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  dietary  of  the  sick.  I  shall  therefore  avoid  entering 
any  further  into  the  hypotheses  above  mentioned  as  to  the  oxalic  and 
uric  acid  diatheses,  and  content  myself  with  the  remark  that  they  can 

'  See  Immennann,  '  Die  Fettsucht '  in  Ziemssen's  Eandb.  d.  Sjjec.  Path.  v. 
Therap.  vol.  xiii.  p.  2. 

2  F.  W.  Beneke,  Grundlinien  der  Pathol.  d.  Stoffwechsels,  1874  ;  Arnald 
Cantani,  Sj)co.  Pathol.  u.  Therajp.  d.  Stoff weohsclkraulihuiten,  vol.  i.  Berlin,  1880. 
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scarcely  be  reconcilecl  witli  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
luetabolic  processes.^  We  cannot  therefore  accept  unconditionally 
the  further  conclusions  which  these  authors  draw,  especially  in  regard 
to  therapeutics,  from  the  pathological  elimination  of  oxalic  and  uric 
acids,  &c. 

The  dematid  of  an  organism  for  nourishment  can  be  satis- 
fied  by  the  administration  of  foods  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion,  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the  material  Constitution 
of  the  body ;  but  every  kind  of  food  capable  of  maintaining 
the  frame  does  not  equally  answer  its  actual  requirements.  To 
satisfy  these  the  several  aliments  mnst  not  only  be  present  in 
a  quantity  suffieient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  organism,  but 
also  be  combined  in  due  proportions.  To  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  articles  of  food  do  not  contain  the  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs  in  appropriate  proportions  Voit 
has  calculated  for  a  number  of  these  what  quantity  of  eaeh  would 
be  necessary  to  furnish  on  the  one  band  the  nitrogen  and  on 
the  other  the  carbon  rpquired. 


Vor  18'3  fji'nis. 
Xitrogeu 

For  328  grms. 
Carbon 

Cheese 

272 

Bacon  .... 

450 

Peas  .... 

520 

Maize  .... 

801 

Lean  meat  . 

538 

Wheat  meal 

824 

Wheat  flour 

796 

Kice  .... 

896 

Eggs(18)  . 

905 

Peas  .... 

919 

Maize  .       .       .  • 

989 

Cheese 

1160 

Black  bread 

1430 

Black  bread 

1346 

Rice    .       .       ■  • 

1868 

Eggs  (43)  . 

2231 

Milk  .... 

2905 

Lean  meat  . 

2620 

Potatoes 

4575 

Potatoos 

3124 

Bacon .       •       •  • 

4796 

Milk  .... 

4652 

Caribage 

7625 

Cabbage 

9.318 

Turnips 

8714 

Turnips 

10650 

Beer    .       •       •  • 

17000 

Beer  .... 

13160= 

From  the  foregoing  tabfe  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  to 
proper  nourishment  is  a  mixture  of  foods.  For,  setting  aside 
the  question  of  the  waste  involved  in  an  exclusively  meat  diet, 
few  men  would  be  capable  of  consuming,  much  less  of  properly 
digesting,  daily,  2,620  grammes  of  meat  or  4,575  of  potatoes, 
and  where  such  a  diet  is  taken,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 

'  Compare  Hoppe  Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  part.  iv.  1881 ;  also  P.  Fürbringer, 
'  Zur  Lehre  von  Diabet,  mellit.,  BeuUeh.  Ärcli.  f.  Jdhi.  Med.  vol.  xvi.  p.  499. 
2  C.  von  Voit,  Physiol.  d.  allg.  Stoffwechsels  u.  d.  Ernährmu/,  p.  497. 
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functional  energy  and  health  of  the  individual.  Even  milk, 
which  presents  the  ideal  nourishment  of  the  Infant,  is  not  suited 
for  the  sola  food  of  the  adult,  i.e.  of  a  working  man,  since  4,652 
grammes  are  necessary  to  furnish  the  carbon  required  by  the 
ordinary  labourer. 

The  amount  of  carbon  which,  according  to  Voit,  meets  the 
needs  of  an  average  working  man  would  be  furnished  by  346 
grammes  of  fat  or  596  grammes  of  starch,  if  the  necessary 
amount  of  albumen  were  given  therewith.  Experience  shows 
that  few  men  could  continue  for  long  to  take  so  large  a  quan- 
tity  either  of  fat  or  of  carbohydrates,  and  probably  it  is  better 
physiologically,  as  it  is  usual  in  practica,  to  take  the  carbon 
partly  in  the  form  of  fat  and  partly  of  farinaceous  foods.  Such 
a  mixtru-e  maintains  the  various  parts  of  the  digestive  Organs 
in  h?althy  action  and  thus  lightens  the  work  of  each.  Besides, 
the  carbohydrates  are  not  capable  of  replacing  the  fats  beyond 
a  certain  point ;  a  proportion  of  fat  would  appear  necessary 
to  a  well-composed  diet,  more  especially  if  much  exertion  is 
required  or  deposition  of  fat  desired.  In  fact,  experience 
shows  that  most  men  lay  great  weight  on  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  fat  to  their  diet,  and  do  not,  unless  compelled  by 
circumstances,  satisfy  their  demand  for  carbon  by  means  of 
carbohydrates  only.  On  the  other  band  it  is  to  be  remarked 
in  respect  of  fat,  which  ha;;  been  shown  to  be  easily  assimilated, 
that  considerable  individual  differences  exist,  and  that  many 
persons  are  either  quite  unable  to  tolerate  larger  quantities  or 
can  do  so  only  under  special  circumstances.^ 

An  injudicious  combination  of  the  aliments,  especially  an 
excess  of  one  along  with  a  deficiency  of  another,  may,  no  less 
than  an  insufficient  amount  of  food,  gravely  affect  the  general 
Constitution  and  induce  ehanges  in  particular  structures  which 
must  be  looked  on  as  pathological,  and  which  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  serious  general  derangements  of  nutrition  or  dis- 
eases of  Single  organs. 

An  irregulär  and  inappropriate  diet,  in  which  one  gi'oup  of 
food-stufis  is  represented  in  excess  while  another  is  greatly  below 

'  According  to  the  ohservations  of  J.  Felix,  {Deutsch.  Viert cljahrsscliv  f. 
off.  Ge^mdhoiUpßege,  vol.  iil,  1871),  a  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food  woüld 
appear  to  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  scurvy. 
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the  requirements  of  tlie  normal  organism,  is  far  more  frequently 
met  with  than  actual  starvation  and  is  in  one  sense  more  dan- 
gerous,  since  tbe  mere  bulk  of  food,  however  unsuitable,  gives  an 
illusory  sense  of  satiety  and  long  conceals  the  mischief  at  work. 
The  one-sided  and  defective  diet  one  most  often  meets  with  in 
daily  life  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  albuminates, 
büt  a  great  excess  of  carbohydrates,  a  proportion  owing  to 
the  composition  of  those  vegetable  foods  on  which  the  poorer 
classes  are  necessarily  largely  dependent  for  support. 

Among  the  consequences  of  such  a  diet,  which  involves  an 
enormoiis  bulk  of  food,  are  not  only  a  permanent  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowel,  but  a  tendency  to  several  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  outward  appearance  of  such  persons 
is  to  a  certain  extent  characteristic,  marked  generally  by  a  pale 
and  puffy  aspect,  due  partly  to  a  general  excess  of  water  in  tbe 
tissues  and  partly  to  an  abnormal  deposition  of  fat.  Such  a 
condition  of  body  involves  a  considerable  diminution  of  power, 
and  of  resisting  injuries  of  various  kinds,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
closely  connected  with  the  development  of  dyscrasiae  such  as 
scrofulosis,  tuberculosis,  &c. 

Far  more  rarely  the  error  consists  in  an  excess  of  albuminates, 
the  non-nitrogenous  aliments,  especially  the  carbo-hydrates, 
being  deficient.  These  persons,  who  obviously  are  most  often 
found  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  appear,  as  a  rule,  lean,  and 
present  many  derangements  of  circulation  and  Innervation,  espe- 
cially a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  nervous  irritability.' 

As  the  aggregate  of  nutriment  demanded  is  a  variable 
quantity,  so  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  albuminates  and 
the  non-nitrogenous  aliments  should  enter  into  the  diet,  the 
greatest  dififerences  in  tbis  respect  depending  on  the  general 
habit  of  body  and  the  work  to  be  done.  But  in  disease  the 
relation  between  the  several  aliments  found  by  experience 
to  be  best  for  the  human  organism  in  a  state  of  health  may 
have  to  be  changed  in  one  direction  or  another  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  as  when  metabolism  proceeds  under  abnormnl 
conditions  or  the  System  suifers  a  drain  of  some  of  its  fluids,  &c. 

>  Corapare  A.  Geigel,  '  Handb.  d.  öff.  Gesundheitspflege  u  s.w.,'  in  Ziems- 
sen'B  Ilandh.  d.  Spec.  FcithoL,  vol.  i.  1875;  F.W.  Beneke,  Grmunimen  d,r 
Path.  des  StoJfrveGJmlsylectm-e  v.  '  Von  den  Proportion.sstcrungen  der  lutegu- 
r enden  Körperbestandtheile.' 
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When  the  demands  of  an  organism  have  been  ascertained, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  forms  in  which  the  requisite 
amouüt  of  food  may  be  most  advantageously  provided.  The 
Problem  would  be  easy  enough  of  Solution  were  it  not  that 
taste  and  the  necessity  for  change  impose  on  the  composition 
of  man's  diet  imperious  conditions  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  injury.  To  satisfy  these  conditions  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  most  complex  mixtures  of  various  foods, 
the  composition  of  which  has  been  learnt  by  experience.  If 
one  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  perfect  food  which  should  con- 
tain  just  the  proper  proportion  of  albumen,  fat,  carbohydrates, 
and  salts,  without  reference  to  the  teachings  of  experience  as  to 
taste,  &c,,  the  result  would  probably  be  an  almostif  notutterly 
inedible  mixtum  compositum.  A  too  great  monotony  in  diet 
is  an  error  the  consequences  of  which  are  often  enough  seen  in 
daily  life,  and  are  known  to  most  men  by  their  own  experience. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  seen  that  the  regula- 
tion  of  a  diet  for  such  classes  of  persons  as  cannot  satisfy  their 
wants  by  their  own  free  choice  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
the  more  so  when  motives  of  economy  are  brought  into  con- 
sideration ;  for  the  majority  of  those  vegetable  foods  which 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price  are  not  easily  digested,  a  fact 
that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

In  daily  life  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  a  normal  diet  are  not  feit,  since  the  food  is 
regulated  by  one's  subjective  feelings  and  not  by  a  prescribed 
formulary,  whence  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  quantity 
taken  daily  presents  considerable  Variation,  though  the  average 
corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  System.  But  if  the  dietary  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  is  defective  or  mistaken  the 
effects  will  be  far  wider  than  those  of  single  ill-arranged  meals. 
Besides  we  have  at  our  Service  abundant  materials  drawn  from 
experience  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  nutriment  required  and 
the  combination  of  food  which  scientific  dietetics  has  appro- 
priated  from  practical  life  and  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

As  a  rule  man  divides  his  daily  allowance  of  nutritive 
materials  between  several  meals,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  take  the  whole  quantity  required  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  at  one  time  and  to  submit  it  to  the  action  of  his  diges- 
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Vwe  apparatus,  and,  as  J.  Förster  has  well  shown,  it  has  not 
the  same  effect  on  the  functions  of  the  body  if  the  materials 
for  metabolism  are  presented  to  the  organs  at  one  time  and  in 
great  excess  or  in  smaller  quantities  at  intervals,  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  metabolic  processes  being  certainly  attained 
by  the  latter  course.^  In  general  three  meals  are  taken,  but 
the  labouring  population,  whose  diet  is  largely  composed  of 
vegetables,  usually  take  some  bread  between  their  j)roper  meals. 
The  principal  meal  is  in  some  countries  taken  at  noon,  in  others 
in  the  eveniug,  without  any  reasons  being  discoverable  uncon- 
ditionaily  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  time  of  day.^  It  must, 
however,  be  pronounced  inexpedient  to  take  a  heavy  meal  late 
in  the  evening  and  shortly  before  going  to  sleep,  since  the 
activity  of  digestion  abates  during  sleep,  and  over-loading  of 
the  Organs  of  digestion  disturbs  the  rest. 

SUNDRY  CONSIDERATIONS  DIEECTED  TO  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  THE  QUESTION  AS  TO  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  TO  BE  ADMINISTEEED  IN 
DISEASE. 

The  data  we  possess  as  to  the  needs  of  the  normal  organism 
under  different  circumstances  must  find  their  application  in  the 
dietary  of  sick  persons.  At  the  same  time  the  question  will 
present  itself  in  each  individual  case,  What  material  effect  s 
will  be  brought  about  in  the  body  by  the  supply  of  nutriment, 
and  what  funetional  activities  be  evoked  ?  Above  all  will  it  be 
necessary  to  assure  oneself  whether  the  food  can  entirely  re- 
place  the  waste  of  the  system,  or  whether  such  a  result  is  to  be 
attained  only  in  part ;  or,  again,  it  appears  on  other  grounds 
that  a  change  in  the  genea-al  nutrition  is  indicated. 

To  ascertain  what  quantity  of  food  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
material  effects  contemplated  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
know  first  the  amount  of  waste  which  oecurs  in  most  patho- 
logical  conditions.  We  must  further  enquire  whether  the 
several  aliments  will  exert  the  same  eflfects  on  the  metabolic 

'  J.  Forster,  '  Beitr.  zur  BrnährungSfrage,'  Zeituchr.  f.  Bwl.,  vol.  ix.  1873. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Voit  the  Munich  workmen  take  50  ]->or 
Cent,  of  the  nlbumen,  61  per  cent.  of  the  fat,  and  32  pi-r  cent.  oC  Ihe  carbo- 
hydrates  of  their  daily  rations  in  the  midday  meal.    J.  Förster  arrived  at  a 
like  conc'.usion  from  an  e^aniination  of  the  diet  of  two  medic  .1  men. 
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process  and  the  fuiactions  of  the  organism  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions  of  cell  action  as  in  a  State  of  health.  That  this  is  not 
always  the  case  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
carbohydrates  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

In  the  healthy  man  the  material  results  desired  may  often 
be  obtained  by  foods  of  very  different  kinds,  since  both  qualita- 
tively  and  quantitatively  the  digestive  organs  permit  a  consider- 
ablelatitude  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  many 
diseasedconditionsinwhich  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  more  or  less  impaired,  so  that  the  Ingestion  of  food  is  reduced 
to  the  narrowest  limits.  In  all  such  cases  the  demands  of  the 
organism  measured  by  the  amount  of  waste  can  be  satisfied  so 
far  only  as  the  capabilities  of  the  digestive  organs  allow.  It  is  ^ 
scarcely  necessary  here  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  sense  of ' 
hunger,  the  longing  for  food,  furnishes  an  important  indication 
of  the  capacity  for  digestion. 

The  Solution  of  this  question,  how  much  of  each  food  stuff 
is  expedient  in  the  diet  of  the  sick,  is  attended  by  still  further 
diiEculties  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  acute  febrile  states  ; 
for  in  these  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  about  an  elevation 
of  temperature  by  means  of  food,  since,  though  the  food  stuffs 
undergo  the  same  Splitting  up  in  febrile  as  under  normal  con- 
ditions,  they  do  not  always  seem  to  induce  the  same  effects.  It 
is  at  least  very  probable  that  with  very  high  temperatures  it 
would  still  be  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  Cle- 
ments of  the  body  itself  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  administer 
the  most  liberal  allowance  of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates. 
These  considerations  mustnot  be  allow ed  to  outweigh  the  greater 
danger  of  prolonged  inanition ;  besides  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
though  we  cannot  altogether  prevent  the  waste  of  tissues  oc- 
curring  in  fevers,  we  can  by  judicious  feeding  considerably 
reduce  it,  the  functional  capabilities  of  the  organs  being  at  the 
same  time  greatly  enhanced. 

The  separate  factors,  therefore,  on  which  the  amount  of 
nourishment  to  be  administered  to  the  sick  must  neces^arily 
depend  scarcely  admit  at  present  of  being  determined  even 
on  general  principles ;  far  less  are  we  in  a  positiou  to  lay 
down  rules  for  an  accurate  estimate  in  individual  cases.  A 
wide  field  lies  open  for  future  research  in  this  direction,  for 
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our  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  waste  and  the  effects  of 
each  foodstutf,  as  well  as  of  the  digestibility  and  utilisation  of 
various  articles  of  food  under  different  pathological  conditions, 
is  at  present  very  unsatisfactory.   Such  researches  are  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  and  the  great  multiplicity  of  conditions  is 
such  that  only  by  means  of  numerous  observations  and  great 
labour  can  any  mies  of  general  appHcation  be  obtained.  Mean- 
while  nothing  remains  but  to  order  the  diet  of  the  sick  as  expe- 
rience  has  shown  to  be  best ;  obviously  we  cannot  as  a  rule  en- 
quire  what  amount  of  food  a  man  would  seek  \mder  particular 
pathological  conditions  if  guided  by  his  own  free  will  alone  ; 
but  we  shall  submit  to  a  close  scrutiny  the  prescriptions  which 
physicians  have  laid  down  for  the  diet  of  their  patients.  For  this 
enquiry  the  dietaries  in  use  in  dififerent  hospitals  furnish  doubt- 
less  the  most  valuable  material  if  their  composition  be  known, 
and  also  the  principles  by  which  any  deviation  from  the  sheets, 
when  permitted,  is  guided.    In  1853  F.  W.  Beneke  published 
a  Statistical  report  on  the  dietaries  of  the  principal  hospitals  of 
London,  including  several  institutions  for  convalescents,  with 
Statements  of  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  matters  contained  in  each.    From  this  we  extract 
the  following  tables.^ 


Cooked 
Meat 

Bread 

Pota- 
toes 

Sugar 

Meal 

Fat 

Milk 

Cocoa 

Beer 

Bice 

Midcllesex  Hospital 
St.  Bartholomew's 

117 

351 

234 

44 

292 

Hospital 

117 

351 

234 

29 

22 

292 

585 

Hospital  for  Con- 

sumption  . 

117 

351 

154 

4 

401 

29 

St.  George's  Hos- 

pital . 

175 

351 

234 

44 

29 

292 

585 

Westminster  Hos- 

pital . 

224 

409 

351 

88 

292 

German  Hospital, 

44 

685 

Dalston 

117 

351 

234 

29 

Woolwich  Hospital 

159 

351 

468 

15 

292 

22 

Royal  Sea  Bathing 

Infirmary,  Mar 

334 

8 

1,169 

37 

gate  . 

217 

501 

217 

12 

Metropolitan  Es- 

tablishment, 

209 

Margate  -  . 

125 

409 

334 

29 

25 

146 

Chäteau  Bellevue  . 

171 

409 

334 

15 

26 

292 

585 

12 

'  Beneke,  Arch.  f.  jihy^iol.  Heilk.,  12th  year,  1853. 
2  For  scrofulous  children,  10  to  16  years  of  age. 
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From  which  we  may  calculate  the  proportion«  of  albumen, 
fat,  and  carbohydrates.' 


Middlesex  Hospital 
St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital 
Hospital  for  Consumption 
ist.  George's  Hospital 
Westminster  „ 
German  „ 
Woolwich  „ 
Royal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate 
Metropolitan  Establishment  „ 
Chdteau  Belli?  vue  .... 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

85 

28 

297 

83 

50 

291 

83 

32 

254 

100 

65 

308 

125 

43 

388 

97 

68 

309 

87 

34 

347 

123 

55 

438 

83 

48 

359 

102 

60 

364 

In  the  year  1856  W.  Hildesheim  in  bis  'Normal  Diet'  gave 
a  calculation  of  tbe  diets  adopted  in  tbe  Eussian  lazarets. 
Tbese  consist  of  an  ordinary  diet,  a  number  of  extras,  and  of 
several  beverages,  among  wbicb  are  beer,  brandy,  wine,  gruel, 
barley  water,  rice  water,  toast  water,  and  milk.  Tbe  ordinary 
diet  itself  is  of  fom-  difFerent  grades,  having  on  an  average  tbe 
following  composition  : — 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Ist  diet  form  . 
2nd  „      „       .       .  . 
3rd  „      „       .       .  . 
4th  „      „       .       .  . 

]  25  grms. 
84  „ 
56  „ 
18  „ 

19  grms. 
19  „ 
19  „ 
18  „ 

508  grms. 
283  „ 
146  „ 
III  „ 

Tbe  dietaries  may,  by  doubling  tbe  meat  ration  or  adding 
extras,  be  made  to  assume  a  great  variety,  as  is  seen  from  tbe 
following  Statement  of  Hildesbeim  : — 


Ist  Diet 


2nd  Diet 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

a.  Double  meat  ration  . 

164 

26 

508 

l.  Single      „  „ 

125 

19 

508 

c.  With  beer  as  drink 

125 

19 

548 

a.  With  egg  broth  . 

123 

31 

283 

h.  Double  meat  ration  . 

117 

26 

283 

c.  With  1  Ib.  of  bread  . 

95 

19 

338 

d.  With  CO  See 

89 

22 

300 

e.  With  barley  water 

87 

19 

327 

/.  With  gruel . 

86 

19 

313 

g.  Single  meat  ration 

84 

19 

283 

V  h.  With  beer  as  drink 

84 

19 

323 

'  110  grammes  of  roast  meat  =  133  grammes  of  raw,  and  contains  26-1 
grammes  of  albumen  and  14  grammes  of  fat.    Bread  contains  9-2  per  cent.  of 
albumen  and  57-3  per  cent.  of  starch. 
KranhenlMnse  zu  München. 


Compare  P.  Eenk,  Ueher  die  Kost  iiiL 
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Albuinen 

Fat 

Curbüliydraif«  j 

Grms. 



Grms. 

trnjiii. 

f  a. 

Witli  egg  broth  . 

95 

31 

140 

b. 

^\'itl)    veal  and  egg 

broth 

91 

37 

150 

0. 

Pickled  veal 

89 

32 

146 

d. 

Bouillon 

89 

26 

146 

e. 

Bread  and  milk  . 

8ü 

32 

178 

/• 

ßice  milk   .       .  . 

74 

28 

191 

g- 

Milk  .... 

71 

28 

157 

h.. 

Two  eggs  . 

68 

29 

146 

i. 

Extra  roll  . 

67 

19 

208 

k. 

Toast  and  water . 

67 

19 

202 

3rd  Diet  -i 

l. 

Bread  soup . 

66 

24 

169 

m. 

Wine     ,,  . 

65 

24 

204 

n. 

Egg  and  barley  sonp  . 

61 

28 

167 

0. 

Coöee. 

61 

22 

164 

1>- 

Beer  soup  . 

60 

25 

195 

a 

Barley  water 

59 

19 

191 

r. 

Oatmeal  gruel 

58 

20 

176 

s. 

Rice  gruel  . 

58 

19 

169 

t. 

Rice  water  . 

57 

19 

158 

u. 

Single  meat  ration 

66 

19 

146 

V. 

Beer  as  drink 

56 

19 

186 

Wine  „ 

56 

19 

161 

r  a. 

Bread  and    milk  at 

dinner 

40 

25 

122 

b. 

Bread       soup  at 

dinner 

25 

17 

113 

c. 

Wine  soup  for  dinner 

23 

17 

148 

cl. 

Beer  „ 

17 

18 

132 

e. 

Semolina    „  „ 

18 

18 

III 

4thDiet  - 

/• 

Toast  water  as  drink  . 

33 

18 

167 

0- 

One  egg  . 

24 

23 

III 

h. 

Barley  water  as  drink 

21 

18 

155 

i. 

Oatmeal  gruel  „ 

20 

19 

140 

lt.. 

Rice  gruel  „ 

20 

19 

134 

l. 

Rice  water  „ 

19 

19 

122 

in. 

Wine  „ 

18 

19 

126 

U. 

Sugar .... 

18 

19 

138 

In  tlie  opinion  of  Hildesheim  these  dietaries,  even  when  combined 
with.  extras,  are  not  in  all  respects  adeqnate  to  tlie  requirements  of  dis- 
ease.  He  himself  sought  to  determine  the  proper  diet  for  men  under  all 
possible  circumstances  in  Barral's  metabolic  eqnivalents,  viz.  the  car- 
bonic  acid  eliminated  in  respiration  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and 
feces.  In  this  way  Hildesheim  thought  he  could  lay  down  formula? 
for  the  diet  of  the  sick,  as  a  Standard  for  which  he  made  use  of  the 
metabolic  eqnivalents  of  inanition.  As  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
kuow  the  data  from  which  he  deduced  his  dietaries  I  will  transcribe 
his  proportions  verbatim. 

'  In  most  diseases  the  demand  for  nourishment  is  so  modified  that 
the  albuminates  and  fats  must  be  reduced  in  quantity  or  even  altogether 
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withheld,  partly  becanse  tlie  digestive  organs  can  assimilate  them  only 
to  a  small  extent  or  not  at  all,  partly  because  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  waste  matters  in  the  blood,  which  must  be  eliminated  before  meta- 
bolism  can  resume  its  normal  course,  and  partly  for  otlier  reasons. 
Since,  then,  the  body  stiffers  a  continuoiis  loss  of  tbe  products  of  meta- 
boüsm,  without  assimilation  of  other  matter  to  replace  the  loss,  it  con- 
sumes  its  own  substance  and  loses  weight  to  a  corresponding  degi-ee, 
and  this  the  more  notably  the  longer  this  one-sided  metabolism  goes 
on.  After  the  Cassation  of  the  disease  and  during  the  recovery  of  the 
digestive  power  the  demand  for  these  matters  returns  and  a  restora- 
tive  diet  gradnally  replaces  the  loss. 

'  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  tbe  carbohydrates.  The  demand  for 
respiration  remains  more  or  less  nnaltered  in  disease,  and  never  sinks 
lower  than  the  minimum  of  rest.  Even  if  the  pabulum  of  tbe  blood 
serve  as  respiratory  material  and  undergo  oxidation  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  w.e  have  in  this  an  indication  for  their  speedy  removal 
from  the  circiüation ;  the  available  stock  is  very  soon  exhausted,  and 
inanition  witb  its  oonsequence  foUows  if  an  adeqnate  supply  of  carbo- 
hydrates be  not  fortbcoming  from  without.  Such  a  spare  diet  as  has 
long  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  sick,  and  which  withholds  the  carbo- 
hydrates as  well  as  the  albuminates  and  fats,  exposes  the  patient  to  the 
danger  of  inanition,  which  may  very  soon  take  on  the  character  of 
asthenia.' 

In  a  dietary  which  Hildesheim  constructed,  consisting  of  12 
gi-ades,  bis  idea  of  the  function  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  organism, 
according  to  the  propositions  given  above,  is  carried  out. 


Albuinen . 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Gims. 

Gi-ins. 

Grms. 

f  Ist 

grade 

146 

44 

500 

I.  Füll  or  conva- 

2nd 

)) 

132 

39 

474 

lescent  diet  " 

3rd 

)»  • 

116 

35 

447 

t  4th 

)»  • 

102 

31 

421 

.5th 

1) 

88 

26 

395 

II.  Half  diet     .  . 

6th 

)»  • 

73 

22 

368 

7th 

>) 

58 

18 

342 

8th 

51 

44 

13 

316 

m.  Quaxter  diet  |  ^^^^ 

)J 
)) 

29 
15 

9 
5 

289 
263 

lY.  Blank  diet  .  |  ^^^^^ 

237 
118 

These  foodstuffs  were  to  be  given  in  the  forms  in  each  of 
the  twelve  grades  (see  next  page) : — 

C.  Kirchner  in  his  '  Text  Book  of  Military  Hygiene,'  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1869,  gave  a  calculation  of  the  diets  in  use 


ins 
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According  to  Choice 

Grade 

Bread 

Meat 

Butter 

Meal 

Sugar 

Millefc 

Potatoes 

i 

/U-5 

2d4 

42 

117 

234 

117 

175 

701 

— 

o4i> 

1Ü5 

38 

117 

234 

117 

175 

701 



3 

685 

156 

35 

117 

117 

175 

701 



4 

526 

117 

31 

117 

Groats 

234 
Pearl 
barley 

117 

Eioe 

175 
Groats 

701 

— 

5 

466 

156 

23 

117 

117 

117 

117 

6 

408 

117 

19 

117 

117 

117 

117 

— 

7 

350 

1  o 

1  1  7 

117 

117 

iir 

8 

292 

39 

11 

117 

117  ■ 

117 

117 

Holls 

9 

176 

7 

176 

88 

88 

88 

10 

88 

5 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

11 

{l76[ 

(234 
tll7 

12 

117' 

in  the  Prussian  military  liospitals,  and  states  tbe  following  as 
the  composition  of  each  meal : — 


Albumen 

Pat 

Oarbohydrates 

L- 

'Breakfast  .... 

Dinner  .... 

Supper  .... 
,  Bread  ..... 

Grnis. 

6-9 
430 

6-9 
46-8 

Grms. 
11-2 
15-9 
130 
8-8 

Grms. 

30-9 
114-4 

56-7 
287-7 

Total  .... 

112-0 

530 

563-0 

IL- 

Breakfast  .... 
Dinner  .... 
Supper  .... 
Bread   

46 
38-3 

5-6 
23-4 

7-  5 
14-7 

8-  9 
4-4 

25-4 
79-5 
42-0 
143-8 

Total  .... 

76-0 

380 

3300 

H 

Breakfast  .... 
Dinner  .... 
Supper  .... 
i.Bread  .... 

3-4 
25-7 

3-5 
11-7 

5-  2 
13-5 

6-  8 
2-2 

15-1 
28-8 
30-5 
71-9 

Total  .... 

45-0 

290 

172-0 

Breakfast  .... 
Dinner  .... 
Supper  .... 
Bread   

3-4 
0-8 
3-2 
11-4 

5-  2 
2-0 

6-  1 
0-9 

151 
23-7 
241 
53-6 

Total  .... 

210 

150 

1370 

According  to  Kirchner  the  various  articles  of  food  were 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


>  W.  Hildesheim,  Die  Normaldiät.  See  also  Fr.  Renk,  Ueier  die  Kost  im 
KranhenMusü  zu  München. 
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4^ 
5 


Meal  or       .       •  • 
Oat  groats  or 
Pearl  barley  . 

Butter  per  quart  of  soup 

Meat  . 


0)  , 

Mi 

0) 

> 

u 
Q 

•  rH 

Ol 

r-H  tu 

> 
M 


/Rice  or 
Pearl  barley  or 
Peas  or 
ßeans  or  . 
Lentils  or  . 
Millet  or  . 
Nudeln 

^Rice  with  . 
Potatoes  . 
Pearl  barley 
Potatoes  . 
Peas  with  . 
Potatoes  . 
Beans  -with. 
Potatoes  . 
Lentils  with 
Potatoes  . 


with 


CS 

0) 

bJ3 

CO  - 

> 
a 

0) 


fPotatoes  or 
Carrois  with 
Potatoes  . 
Turnips  with 
Potatoes  . 
Kohl  rüben  with 
Potatoes  . 
Kohl  rabi  with 
Potatoes  . 
White  cabbage  with 
Potatoes  . 
Savoys  with 
Potatoes  . 
Green  beans  with 
Potatoes 
Green  peas  with 
Carrots 
Spinach 

Buckwheat  groats 
Pearl  barley  or 
Oat  groats  or 
Wheat  groats  or 
Potatoes  or 
Millet  or 
Bread  or 
EoU  . 
Meal  . 
Butter  . 

Common 


Ist  Diet 

JUCi  UlLü 

3rd  Diet 

4th  Diet 

Grnis. 

Q-rms. 

G-rms. 

Grm!i. 

52 

36 

29 

29 

52 

36 

29 

29 

52 

36 

29 

29 

U-5 



146 

146 

146 



88 

58 

44 



95 

66 

44 



205 

146 





205 

146 

— 



205 

146 





127 

88 

63 



102 

73 

44 



68 

44 

29 

*  o 

44 

58 

44 

29 



127 

73 

44 



146 

102 





219 

146 





146 

102 





219 

146 





146 

102 





219 

146 



731 

685 





585 

439 





219 

146 





585 

439 





219 

146 

 ^ 



439 

292 





219 

146 





4o9 

292 

0  1  o 

X4o 

439 

292 

219 

146 





439 

292 





219 

146 





439 

292 





219 

146 

, 



219 

219 

146 



585 

439 

292 



— 



1  pack 

1  peck 

16 

CO 

58 

A  O 

43 

51 

36 

29 

29 

51 

36 

29 

29 

51 

36 

29 

29 

73 

58- 

43 

43 

146 

102 

102 

73 

58 

43 

61 

36 

29 

29 

11 

7 

5 

5 

685 

292 

146 

73 

170 
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This  diet  Kirchner  does  not  consider  at  all  sufficient, 
although  the  medical  officer  is  able  by  means  of  extras  to 
produce  every  possible  combination.  In  fact  in  the  Prussian 
garrison  hospitals  a  liberal  supply  of  extras  is  the  rule. 


Desoription  of  Extras 


1.  Beef  Steak,  beef  fiUet  orthinly  sliced 

Butter 

2.  Roastbeef.  Beef 

Bacon 

3.  Mutton  cutlet.  Mutton 

Butter 

4.  Roast  mutton 

5.  Pork  cutlets.    Pork  . 

Butter 

Bread  crumbs . 

6.  Roast  pork.  Pork 

7.  Roast  veal.  Veal 

Butter 

8.  Veal  cutlet.  Veal 

Butter 

9.  Pickled  veal.    Veal  . 

Butter 

Vinegar  and  spices 

10.  Raw  ham  . 

11.  Mashed  potatoes.  Potatoes 

Butter 
Milk 

12.  Rice  pudding.    Rice  . 

Mük 
Sugar 
Cinnamon 

13.  Sauerkraut.  Cabbage 

Fat. 

Ii.  Apple  sauce.    Apples  . 
Sagar 

15.  Stewed  fruit.    Fresh  fruit 

Sugar 

16.  Dried  plums.    Plums  . 

Sugar 

17.  Bouillon.    Beef  . 

18.  Bouillon  with  egg.  Beef 

ßgg       .       ■  • 

19.  Light-boiled  egg 

20.  Wine  soup.    Light  wine 

Sugar 

(White  roll)  bread  crumbs 

21.  Wine  sage  soup.  Wine 

Sago 
Sugar 

22.  Bread  and  milk.  Milk 

White  bread  . 


Qnantity  provided  ■with  each  Diet 


1 

9 

o 

4 

— 

— 

1460 

— 

— 



14-5 



— 

— 

146-0 



— 

— 

7-3 



— 

— 

146-0 

— 

— 

— 

14-5 

— 

iH)  u 

— . 



1460 



— 

— 

14-5 



— 

— 

7-3 



— 



146-0 



— 

— 

146-0 



— 

. — - 

14-5 



— 

— 

146-0 



— 

— 

14-5 



— 



146-0 



— 



14-5 





— 



73-0 



73-0 





— 

512-0 







7-3 



— 



36-0 







440 

44-0 





286-0 

286-0 





7-3 

7-3 

. — - 

— 





102-0 



— 

29-0 

22-0 

1460 

146-0 

29-0 

29-0 

146-0 

146-0 

29-0 

29-0 

73-0 

73-0 

14-5 

14-5 

146-0 

146-0 

1460 

1460 

One 

One 

One 

One 

143-0 

143-0 

29-0 

29-0 

14-5 

14-5 

143-0 

143-0 

290 

290 

14-5 

14-5 

430-0 

430-0 

290 

29-0 
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Descriptiou  of  Extras 


Beer 


Plums 


25. 


26. 


23.  Beer  soup. 

Bread  or 

Koll 

Sugar 

Butter  . 
2i.  Dried  plum  soup. 

Koll 

Su£?ar 

Bilberry  soup.  Bilberries 
Koll 
Sugar 
Chocolate  . 
Milk 

Cocoa  .       .       .  • 
Sugar 

Yolk  of  egg  . 
Cofiee.    Roast  coffee  . 
Milk 
Si^gar 

Tea.    Black  or  green  tea 
Milk 
Sugar 
Lemon 

Sugar 
Butter 


27, 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Quautity  provided  witU  each  Diet 

1 

3 

4 

— 

286-0 

—  ■ 

29-0 

— 
— 

14-5 

— 

1  o 

73 

58-0 

44-0 

-14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

1  quart 

1  quart 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

44'0 

29-0 

286  0 

14'5 

14-5 

— 

— 

14-5 

14-5 

One 

One 

7-3 

7-3 

7-3 

95-0 

950 

950 

l-i-5 

U-5 

14-5 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

95-0 

95-0 

950 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

Half 

Half 

29-0 

29-0 

29-0 

29'0 

In  addition  the  various  drinks,  as  porter,  light  or  strong  wmes, 
beer,  vinegar,  milk,  gruel,  barley  water,  rice  water  and  gruel,  toast 
and  water,  and  malt  water,  may  be  ordered. 

As  regards  the  proportion  and  amoimt  of  the  several  ali- 
ments  contained  in  the  usual  diet  of  the  Prussian  military 
ho.?pitals  there  is  a  statement  in  the  'Handbook  of  Military 
Hygiene,'  by  W.  Roth  and  R.  Lex,  which  differs  little  frona 
the  calculation  of  C.  Kirchner.  According  to  these  authors 
the  several  diet  forms  contain  the  following  quantities  of  each 
aliment : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

A.  Brealifast  : 

Albunien  

7 

5 

4 

4 

12 

8 

6 

6 

Carbohydrates  .... 

42 

29 

25 

25 

DIETäRY  OF  Tili:  SICK. 


B.  Dinner  : 
Albuinen 
Fat  . 

Carbohydrates 

0.  Slipper: 
Albumen 
Fat  . 
Carbohydrates 

D.  Extra  bread  : 
Albumen 
Fat  . 

Carbohydrates 

Total : 

Albumen 
Fat  . 

Carbohydrates 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

50 

43 



29 

2 

17 

2 

32 

26 

8 

7 

5 

4 

14 

7 

6 

32 

26 

50 

26 

14 

8 

9 

4 

2 

1 

300 

360 

90 

50 

115 

81 

52 

18 

55 

39 

32 

15 

522 

315 

179 

127  ' 

In  the  French  military  hospitals  there  are  seven  diet  forms, 
which,  according  to  the  statements  of  Kirchner,  contain  the 
following  amount  of  foodstufifs  : — 


Albumen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Füll  diet  .... 

f> 

'S    "  • 

i 

2      II       •  • 

1 

4               .  . 

± 

8       !)  • 

Bread  diet 
Absolute  diet  . 

119  grms. 
91  „ 
70  „ 
35  „ 
19  „ 
14  „ 

57  grms. 
47  „ 
39  „ 
25  „ 
17  „ 
36  „ 

448  grms. 
357  „ 
225  „ 
134  „ 
89  ., 
89  „ 

Of  bread,  besides  40  grammes  in  soup,  there  are  given  with  the 
first  five  diets  from  330  to  40  grammes,  of  meat  from  140  to  35 
grammes  in  the  first  four  diets,  as  well  as  rieh  or  thin  soup  with 
from  250  to  125  grammes  of  vegetables.  Further,  along  with  the 
bread  and  '  absolute  '  diets,  in  the  latter  of  which  only  fluid  foods  are 
given,  roast  or  boiled  meat,  fowl,  various  soups,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs, 
fruits,  coflfee,  chocolate,  and  wine  may  be  given  on  a  medical  order 
within  prescribed  hmits.^ 

In  the  English  army  hospitals  there  are,  according  to 
Kirchner,  ten  different  diets,  containing  the  following  quantities 
of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  : — 


'  W.  Roth  and  K.  Lex,  Sandhuch  d.  Militärgesundlwitsjtflcge,  vol.  ii.  No.  2, 
p.  589,  1875. 

2  Cf.  Kirchner,  op.  cit.,  and  Roth  and  Lex,  op.  cit. 
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Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Tea  diet  .       .       .     '  • 
Soup  „  . 
Broth  „  . 
Milk    „  . 
Low    „  . 

Fowl  ,  

Half  ,  

Fish    „  . 
Meat  „  . 

Fiill    „    .       •       .  . 

25 
27 

Do 

]02 
99 
96 
87 
89 
102 
107 

10 
10 
30 
69 
27 
44 
59 
91 
29 
69 

188 
234 
216 
354 
328 
300 
367 
353 
359 
333 

These  diets  are  composed  of  the  following  quantities  of  each 
kind  of  food  : — 


Tea 
Diet 

Soup 
Diet 

Broth 
Diet 

Milk 
Diet 

Low 
Diet 

Chic- 
ken 
Diet 

Half 
Diet 

Fish 
Diet 

Meat 
Diet 

Pull 
Diet 

Bread  . 

227 

227 

340 

396 

396 

509 

463 

509 

609 

453 

Tea 

14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Su?ar  . 

71 

42 

42 

28 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

Milk  . 

170 

170 

170 

1,704 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

Beef  . 

226 

Mutton . 

227 

227 

227 

340 

Fowl  . 

227 

Fish 

227 

Butter  . 

28 

28 

28 

56 

28 

28 

Potatoes 

227 

227 

227 

454 

Vegetables  . 

113 

113 

113 

Kice 

57 

Groals  . 

42 

42 

Meat 

7 

7' 

According  to  Parkes  the  proportion  of  albumen  varies  in 
the  diet  of  English  army  hospitals  from  25  to  102  grammes, 
that  of  fat  from  9  to  79,  and  of  carbohydrates  between  186  and 
420  grammes.^ 

According  to  Eoth  and  Lex  there  are  in  the  Eussian 
military  hospitals  three  principal  grades,  an  ordinary,  middle, 
and  low,  besides  minor  varieties.  These  are  again  divided,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers'  daily  rations,  into  meat  and 
fast-day  diets.  The  former  in  its  ordinary  form  consists  of 
409  grammes  of  meat,  819  grammes  of  rye  bread  with  groats, 
Sauerkraut,  dried  vegetables,  &c.,  as  well  as  1'23  litre  of  kwass 

'  S.  Kirchner  ;  also  F.  Kenk,  Ueler  die  Kost  im  Ki-anlieiüimise  zu  Müncheii. 
2  From  Roth  and  Lex,  op.  cit. 
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(rye  beer);  the  middle  of  205  grammes  of  meat,  613  of  white 
bread,  vegetables,  and  condiments;  the  low  of  205  to  409 
grammes  of  white  bread,  milk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fruit,  &c.,  but 
no  meat.  The  ordinary  fast-day  ration  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  healthy  soldier,  but  includes  only  819  grammes  of  rye 
bread  besides  1-23  litre  of  kwass,  and  groats  for  breakfast, 
The  middle  allows  for  dinner  and  supper  a  porridge  with  fish 
or  mushrooms,  and  409  grammes  of  white  bread  ;  the  low,  tea 
with  sugar  for  breakfast,  oatmeal  gruel  with  houey  or  oil  for 
dinner  and  supper,  and  209  grammes  of  white  bread. 

Sigrist  ^  examined  the  diet  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  obtained  the  foUowing 
results  : — 


Albumen 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Extm-fine 
Bread 

Oräiiioury  Rations : 

Ist  

99-9 

133-3 

371-4 

2nd  

101-6 

3.5-4 

446-9 

,       .       .  . 

98-1 

34-2 

413-0 

Middle  ration  . 

68-1 

8-2 

446-9 

))        ))      •       •  • 

65-2 

7-1 

413-0 

Hxtraordinary  Rationx  : 

Kisell  (red  groats)  . 

1-2 

135-2 

217 

Milk  

27-4 

18-5 

59-6 

388 

,,  gruel 

12-0 

10-9 

101-1 

315 

Fish  soup .... 

18-1 

2-0 

14-1 

290 

Oatmeal  porridge 

1-3 

34-9 

210 

A  thoroughi  examination  of  the  diet  of  the  patients  in  the 
city  hospital  at  Munich  was  carried  out  by  F.  Eenk.  The 
various  diets  are  arranged  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  five  grades  may  be  further  varied  by  making  use  of  the 
choice  of  foods  given  under  each  head,  thus  : — 

1 .  Ordinary  diet  and  milk  diet. 

2.  Quarter  diet,  and  again  with  either  milk  or  light  puddings, 

egg,  or  fruit,  either  fresh  or  stewed. 

3.  Half  diet.    Morning  with  milk,  or  half  diet  hash,  or 

>  Sigrist,  'Analyse  der  den  kranken  Soldaten  im  klin.  Militärlioppinil 
verabfolgten  Nahrung,'  Pctcn^htrfl.  mrd.  Wüchonsclirift,  No.  22,  1880,  fruni 
Virchow- Hirsch,  JaUrtisher.f.  3  880,  vol.  i. 
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farinaceous,  or  milk  foods,  or  talf  diet  with  extras  for 
supper. 

4.  Three-quarter  diet  with  veal  or  beef. 

5.  Füll  diet,  and  again  either  with  meat  or  farinaceous  or 

milk  foods. 


Time 

Low  Diet 

Qaarter  Diet 

Half  Diet 

Three-quarter 
Diet 

i?  Uli  xnet 

Morning 

Coffee  J  L., 
with  öugar  15 

gi-ms., 
or  broth  with 

sippets, 
or  thiok  soup, 
or    milk,  o£ 

each  i  L. 

Coffee  J  L., 
with  sugar  15 

grms.,  and 

roll, 
or  milk  \  L. 

with  roll, 
or  broth  J  L. 

The  same  as  in 
last 

The  same  as  in 
last 

The  same  as  in 
last 

Noon 

Piain  broth  JL., 
or  with  sippets, 
or  plaiu  thiclc 

soup, 
or  Custards, 
or  Panadei 

soup, 
or    milk,  of 

each  i  L. 

Soupasordered, 

or  Sauce, 

or  stewed 

fruits, 
or    milk,  of 

each    }  L. 

■Vfith.  roll 

Soup  as  ordered 

iL. 
Veal  100  grms. 

stewed,  in 

sauce,  roast, 
or  farinaceous 

food, 
or  milk  food 

with  roll 

Soupasordered 

iL. 
Beef  96  grms. 

with  vegeta- 

bles  J  L., 
Or  roast  Teal 

100  grms., 
or  stewed  or  in 

broth  with 

roll 

Soupasordered 

1  T, 

Beet  150  grms. 

with  vegeta- 

bles  i  L., 
or  farinaceouP 

food, 
or  milk  food 

with  roll 

ETcning 

The  same  as  at 
noon 

Broth  or  milk 
soup  with  roll 

Soupasordered 
J  L., 

or  roast  Teal 
70  grms.  on 
2  days,  veal 
broth  j  L.  on 
3,  and  milk 
food  on  2 
days  with 
roll 

The  same  as  in 
half  diet 

Soup  as  ordere(  1 
JL., 

with  roastvea' 
100  grms. 
on  2  days, 
stewed  ov 
minced  veal 
100  grms.  on 
3  days,  and 
milk  food  on 
2  daj's  with 
roll 

Besides  these  there  are  other  extras,  as  ham,  butter,  cheese, 
herrings,  eggs,  bread,  milk,  tea,  and  coffee  for  supj)er.  Beer 
maj  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  |-1  litre.  Wine,  on  the  other 
band,  is  not  included  in  the  diet  list,  and  can  be  ordered  only 
as  a  medicine.  The  several  diets  are  further  varied  by  a  daily 
change  in  the  soup,  vegetables,  farinaceous  and  milk  foods,  and 
in  the  cooking  of  the  meat. 

To  obtain  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  dififerent  diets 
Eenk  ascertained  on  the  one  band  the  average  weight  of  the 
rations  and  the  mean  percentage  of  dry  matters  in  each,  on  the 
other  band  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  which  were  used  for  a 
given  number  of  rations.  Comparing  these  he  arrived  at  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 
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 .  

Albanien 

Fat 

Carbohjdrates 

CofFee  with  milk  and  sugar 

4-1 

3-9 

19-2 

One  roll  (50  grms.)  

4-8 

0-6 

300 

250  ccm.  milk  ...... 

10-2 

9-7 

10-5 

CofEee  and  roll  

8-9 

4-4 

49-2 

Milk  „  

16-0 

10-2 

40-5 

-  , 

JVlaccaroni  soup  ..... 

 — 

2-9 

4  2 

13-2 

Rice  soup  ....... 

2-0 

10 

19-0 

Panadel  sonp  

3-9 

4-0 

Semolina  sonp  ...... 

2-5 

3ß 

116 

Egg  and  barley  soup  .... 

3  3 

4-0 

17-7 

Sago  soup  ....... 

0-8 

4-8 

16-4 

Custard  ....... 

3-4 

6-7 

4-3 

Pearl  barley  soup  ..... 

2-8 

2-8 

17-9 

Savoy  soup  

2-2 

5'8 

10-4 

„    with  toasted  sippets 

4-8 

6-1 

270 

Piain  broth  ...... 

0-0 

0-2 

00 

r  Spinach      .       .       .       .       .  . 

4-8 



14'2 

180 

Blue  cabbage  ..... 

3-8 

14'5 

21-2 

White  „   

3-7 

11-7 

200 

Savoy  ...... 

3-6 

12'6 

18'7 

U 

Kohl  rabi  

3-8 

12-7 

23-8 

o 

=4-1 

Erddotscheu'  

3-7 

14-5 

29-6 

TS  - 

03 

Carrots  

3-3 

18-1 

24'5 

o 

Turnips      .       .       .       .       .'  . 

3-3 

17-0 

24-2 

o 
o 

Potatoes  ...... 

5-1 

8-8 

68-2 

cn 

Peas  ....... 

13-2 

13-4 

36-3 

<! 

Beans   

14-7 

11-5 

40-5 

^Lentils  

15-2 

14-0 

34-5 

Baked  dumpliugs  1  ration 

8 '  U 

„          1  ration 

15-2 

22-6 

58-0 

Light  pudding  

12-1 

8-7 

220 

Bread  dumpling       .       .       .  . 

1 5-5 

39-3 

64-7 

Flour  ,,   

23-9 

43-7 

760 

Semolina 

20-1 

38-5 

74-9 

Bread  maccaroni  

17-3 

38'1 

48-6 

Vermicelli 

1  fi-n 

10-7 

Apple  jam  

U 

(1  0 

Quince 

fl-0 

Ol  t: 

Eice  boiled  in  milk  

13-6 

9-8 

41-7 

Semolina  „,,••••• 

9-2 

7-6 

24-6 

Flour  I)  

].')'4 

12-4 

30-7 

Maccaroni  „  „  

165 

9-4 

31-0 

Beef.  ^  diet  with  fat  

26-5 

16-2 

0-0 

füll ..       .,  „  

38-9 

18-0 

0-0 

Broth  

2-0 

11-9 

11-9 

Brain  sauce  and  prepared  veal  . 

1-0 

60 

60 

Stewed  veal  with  fat  and  sauce 

20-5 

153 

9-1 

Roast  veal  with  sauce,  for  dinner  . 

31-8 

6-7 

4-1 

supper  . 

16-4 

4-7 

41 

Hash  with  two  dumplings 

16-9 

13-1 

200 

Two  dumplinga  

2-1 

3-6 

6-3 

1  [Erddotschen  I  believe  to  be  avariety  of  kohl  rabi,  the  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment  cf  which  ifs  Underground,  whereas  thal  of  the  kohl  rabi  proper  is  above.— 
TBANSLATOB.] 
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The  mean  nutritive  value  of  the  individual  dishes  is  seen 
from  the  following  tables  : — 


1.  Diet 


II.  Quarter  diet 


in.  Half  diet 


IV.  Three-quarter 
diet  . 


V.  Fun  diet 


(  a.  Ordinary 
i  1).  With  milk  . 

a.  Ordinary 

&,  \\^i%h  light  Pud- 
dings . 

c.  „    fruit  . 

d.  „  batter  ?  (Mus) 

e.  „    egg  . 
a.  Ordinary 
Ii.  With  milk  . 
c      „  kaohce 

d.  ,,  fariuaceous 

foods 

e.  With  milk  foods 
/.     „    the  evening 

extras 
a.  Beef  . 
l.  Veal  . 
«.  Ordinary 
&.  With  farinaceous 

food 

c.  With  milk  foods . 

BrinJis. 
1  litre  beer  . 
^  litre  milk  . 

Extras. 
1  ration  of  coffee 
100  grms.  ham 
100     „  butter 
100    „  cheese 
1  egg  . 
1  roll  . 


Albumeu 

Fat 

CHrbuliydi-ates 

4-6 

2-7 

26-2 

30-6 

29-1 

31-5 

0  t  o 

25-8 

1503 

32-8 

22-1 

130-5 

25-9 

13-9 

178-0 

39-5 

26-3 

169-2 

17'7 

235 

47-9 

2.5  1 

145-2 

53-9 

30-9 

136-5 

410 

28-4 

157-6 

3(5-7 

336 

178-3 

33-6 

19-3 

159-7 

55-6 

33-3 

157-8 

63-0 

48-2 

175-1 

55-2 

33-2 

162-6 

92-9 

53-6 

183-3 

58'3 

68-8 

254-6 

48-1 

31-3 

198-5 

56-0 

20-4 

19  4 

210 

4'1 

3-9 

19-2 

30-0 

320 

0-3 

86'7 

32  t) 

25'0 

6-3 

4-9 

4-8 

0-5 

300 

The  füll  diet  is  especially  iutended  for  those  whosie  general 
nutrition  does  not  differ  in  any  degree  from  that  of  health,  and 
whose  requirements  in  respect  of  the  several  aliments  are  the 
same  as  those  of  healthy  men  not  performing  any  work. 

For  tlie  dieting  of  such  persons  we  may  make  u.se,  without  any 
qualification,  of  the  knowledge  we  pos.sess  of  the  needs  of  the  normal 
human  organism  under  various  conditions,  so  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  apply  a  critical  Standard  to  the  dietaries  in  question.  In  the 
ojjinion  of  Voit  the  diet  of  a  prisoner  not  empluyed  in  lahour  should 
contain  85  grammes  of  albumen,  30  grammes  of  fat,  and  300  grammes 
of  carbohydrates.  Although  these  amounts  are,  for  reasons  ah-eady 
giyen,  quite  insuffieient  to  maintain  a  powerful  labourei-  under  sus- 
tamed  exertion,  they  may  well  suffice  to  prevent  any  great  loss  of 
substance  even  in  well-nourished  individuals. 

VOL.  I.  jf 
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The  ordinary  füll  diet  in  tlie  Munich  Hospital  contains  albumen 
(93  gi-ammes)  and  fat  (54  grammes)  in  due  proportion,  but  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates  (195  grammes)  is  too  small.  This  defect  is 
partly  compensated  for  by  the  allowance  of  beer,  usually  of  540  ccm., 
containing  28  grammes  of  carbohydrates.  But  even  then  these  reach 
only  211  grammes  per  day,  to  that  Eenk  has  very  properly 
recommended  that  the  bread  ration  should  be  raised  from  150  to  250 
grammes,  which  would  give  a  total  of  albumen  103  grammes,  fat  54 
grammes,  and  carbohydrates  271  grammes.  At  present  this  addi- 
tional  bread  can  only  be  ordered  as  an  extra;  further  than  this 
extras  are  only  exceptionally  prescribed  in  füll  diet. 

Füll  diet  is  also  as  a  rule  prescribed  for  those  patients  in 
■wliom  an  improved  state  of  nutrition  or  increase  of  substance  is 
desired,  assuming  tbat  they  are  in  a  condition  to  partake  of  ordi- 
nary mixed  food  without  injury  to  their  digestive  organs,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  patients  in  advanced  stages  of  convalescence. 

For  this  purpose  füll  diet  with  milk  or  farinaceous  foods  is 
most  adapted,  and  it  is  frequently  given  at  the  express  wish  of 
the  patients  themselves. 

Three-quarter  diet  is  ordered  in  place  of  the  füll  diet  in  a 
large  number  of  such  cases,  especially  among  female  patientp, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  does  not  appear  sufficient  unless  sup- 
plemented  by  extras.  Three-quarter  diet  serves  also  as  a  tran- 
sitional  step  to  the  füll  diet  with  convalescents,  who  are  first 
allowed  veal,  which  is  considered  lighter  and  more  digestible 
than  boiled  beef  and  vegetables.  In  this  diet  beer,  milk 
frequently,  bacon,  and  eggs  are  added  as  extras  if  the  condition 
of  the  patient  is  to  be  improved,  but  the  füll  diet  do  not  seem 
expedient  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Three-quarter  diet  with  beef  and  the  average  allowance  of  beer 
(390  com.)  contains,  according  to  Renk,  63  gi-ammes  of  albumen, 
48  grammes  of  fat,  and  195  grammes  of  carbohydrates,  far  less 
than  Forster  found  in  the  diet  of  the  old  ladies  in  the  asylum  for 
clergymen's  widows.  It  can  consequently  furnish  a  subsistence  diet 
even  for  female  patients  only  by  the  addition  of  100  grammes  of  white 
bread,  bringing  the  proportions  up  to  albumen  73  grammes,  fat  48 
gi'ammes,  and  carbohydrates  255  grammes  daily. 

Half  diet  is,  as  already  stated,  divisible  into  six  varieties, 
and  with  the  addition  of  veal  and  of  extras  at  supper  it  forms 
the  transition  to  the  three-quarter  veal  diet.    This  diet  is  chiefly 
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employed  in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  are  able  to  take 
solid  food,  but  whose  digestion  is  still  so  weak  as  to  need 
caution  as  regards  the  quantity.  By  changing  the  soup  and 
by  alternating  the  mode  of  cooking  the  veal,  givmg  it  roast  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday,  eingemacht  onMonday,  Wednesday,  and 
Satiu'day,  and  stewed  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  a  certain  variety 
is  introduced  into  the  half  diet.  Extras  too  are  very  largely 
ordered  with  this  diet. 

Half  diet  with  milk  differs  from  the  ordinary  half  diet  in 
the  Substitution  of  ^  litre  of  milk  with  roll  for  the  usual  cofifee 
and  roll.  Half  diet  with  mince  (hachee),  this  diet  being  given 
in  place  of  veal,  and  with  finely  sliced  harn,  forms  a  frequent 
transition  from  liquid  to  solid  foods.  Half  diet  is  therefore  in 
great  request,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  often  prescribed 
with  milk  foods  when  bread  and  milk,  and  rice,  flour,  semolina, 
vermicelli,  &c.,  in  milk  in  the  forms  of  gruel,  porridge  or 
pudding  are  substituted  for  the  veal.  Half  diet  with  farina- 
ceous  foods  is  rarely  ordered,  since  the  various  forms  of  boiled 
or  baked  dumplings,  &c.,  which  come  under  this  head,  are 
considered  less  fit  for  weak  digestions.' 

'  [I  have  given  a  free  rendering  of  this  paragraph,  since  several  of  the 
terms  employed  have  no  precise  equivalents  in  Engiish.  But,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  German  works  on  dietaries, 
I  may  here  give  a  few  general  deflnitions.  J3rei  corresponds  to  our  porridge, 
when  made  with  coarse  oatmeal,  wheaten  groats  or  hominy,  and  to  our  pease 
pudding,  or  '  pease  brose '  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  when  the  material  is 
pease  or  lentils.  Mus  by  itself  is  an  equivocal  and  untranslatable  term,  being 
applied  to  almost  anything  boiled  down  to  a  soft  mass.  Thus  Reismns  and 
Griesmus  nearly  correspond  to  blanc-manges  ;  Mehlmus  (probably  intended  in 
this  passage)  to  batter-pudding ;  Apfelmus  is  what  we  call  apple  sauce  ;  Semmel- 
mus is  like  our  bread  sauce ;  and  Rhabarbemus  is  stewed  rhubarb.  Schleim,  as 
the  word  implies,  is  anystarchy  food,  as  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley  &c.,  boiled  to  a 
thick  glairy  consistence ;  thus  Gerstescbleim  and  Gerstewasser  are  thick  and 
thin  barley -water  respectively.  Ardßauf  is  a  very  wide  expression,  comprising 
all  sorts  of  light  puddings.  Nudel  in  hke  manner  includes  maccaroni  and 
vermicelli  imported  and  home-made,  and  also  several  baked  or  boiled  dump- 
lings &c.,  made  with  flour,  white  bread  crumbs  &c.  (Dampfnudeln).  The 
nearest  equivalent  of  our  light  dumplings  is  Knödel ;  and  Schmarren,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  text,  is  a  local  South-German  word  of  the  same  meaning. 
Suppe  is  of  a  far  wider  significance  than  our  soup,  being  used  in  German,  as 
in  Engiish  formerly,  of  nearly  all  fluid  or  semifluid  foods  taken  with  a  spoon, 
and  thus  including,  for  example,  bread  and  milk,  thin  custards,  &c.  Lastly, 
Brod  usually  refers  to  rye-bread,  or  at  any  rat.e  to  the  coarser  browner  kinds. 
In  Germany  fine  white  wheaten  flour  is  mostly  employed  for  what  we  call 
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Quarter  diet  with  or  without  eggs  is  especially  ejnployed 
in  acute  febrile  conditions,  when  care  must  be  taken  from  the 
first  to  keep  up  the  strength.  In  this  diet  form  neither  meat 
nor  bread  is  given,  but  it  contains  in  the  forms  of  custards 
and  the  like,  albumen  20-3  grammes,  fat  17'7  gi-ammes,  and 
carbohydrates  23-5  grammes,  while  half  a  litre  of  milk,  contain- 
ing  albumen  20-4  grammes,  fat  19-4  grammes,  and  carbohy- 
drates 21  grammes,  and  one  or  even  two  eggs,  each  egg  = 
albumen  6-3  grammes  and  fat  4-9  grammes— are  frequently 
added  as  extras.  The  other  forms  of  quarter  diet  are  given  in 
milder  febrile  states  and  in  the  first  period  of  defervescence,  as 
well  as  to  patients  whose  digestive  powers  appear  to  be  greatly 
enfeebled,  from'"whatever  cause.  Quarter  diet  with  Mus  '  (the 
average  ration  consisting  of  22|  grammes  of  meal,  312  com.  of 
milk,  and  1  gramme  of  sugar,  =15*4  grammes  of  albumen,  12-4 
grammes  of  fat,  and  30*7  grammes  of  carbohydrates)  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  physicians. 

Low  diet  is  only  prescribed  in  a  few  cases  of  greatly  im- 
paired  digestive  powers  ;  it  is  properly  a  diet  of  abstinence  or 
starvation  diet,  since  it  contains  only  4*1  grammes  of  albumen, 
4-3  grammes  of  fat,  and  19*2  grammes  of  carbohydrates.  Milk 
diet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aims  and  uses  of  a  very  diflferent 
character ;  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk  is  given  thrice  daily, 
or  in  all  albumen  30"6,  fat  29*1,  and  carbohydrates  31*5  (see 
on  Milk  Cures). 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  dietaries  of  the 
Munich  Greneral  Hospital  and  the  City  Hospital  at  Augsburg.^ 
In  the  latter  there  are  four  grades  of  diet,  with  the  following 
composition  as  regards  the  aliment: — 


Albumen 

Fat 



Carbohyilrntes 

Low  diet  .... 

7  grms. 

25  grms. 

39  grms. 

Quarter  diet 

26  „ 

34  „ 

95  „ 

Half       „       .       .  . 

75  „ 

57  „ 

207  „ 

Fall        „       .       .  . 

94  „ 

57  „ 

226  „ 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food  given  of  each  meal  in 
the  several  grades  is  shown  in  the  following  tables. 

French  or  Vienna  rolls.    These  are  called  Semmel  in  South  Gerniany  and 
Weolten  in  the  North.    Bauer  always  uses  the  former  term.  Tbanslatob.] 
>  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
'  CoUected  from  the  works  of  ßenk. 
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Weight  of 
Bach  Bation 

■Water 

Albuinen 

Ffit 

Ciirbo- 
liyilrates 

I. 

Low  Biet. 

Moming  / 
Nooa 

Brothwithsippets 
or  thick  soup  . 

8-10 

769-1 

7-2 

25-2 

38-5 

Evening 

II.  QuaHer  Biet. 

Moming 

Beef  tea  or  broth 

12-8 

with  sipf)ets  . 
^Soup  made  with 
rice,  barley 
(Eiergerste), 
groats,  sago, 
macaroni,  po- 
tatoes,  white 
bread,  brown 

280 

256-2 

2-6 

0.4. 

bread,  panada 

4-6 

24-0 

or  vegetables  . 

280 

243  0 

8-4 

Noon 

Extras  :  two 
light-boiled 
eggs,    rice,  or 
semolina  in 

II11J.K,   OrcdCL  Ol 
UlclC'c*!  Ulli  U.U111- 

plings,  stewed. 
veal,  stewed 
lung,  hachee, 
calf's  foot, 

VV  J.LLJ,         iLi^Ch  V  V  • 

1  ACT 

105 

oU  Ö 

lu  0 

0  0 

JjiVening 

QUU.IJ  clo  clUUVc 

24.3-0 

4,-Q 

8-4: 

24-0 

VV  illtc    Ul  ccH-l  JLUJ- 

the  day  . 

oo 

q.Q 

3.4 

217 

öO  0 

«Ji  0 

III. 

Salf  Biet. 

Moming 

Beef  tea,  milk,  or 

.  broth 

420 

383-5 

4-0 

12-5 

200 

'Ditto  . 

420 

363-5 

7-5 

13-0 

36-0 

Beef  . 

140 

106-2 

30-7 

1-3 

— 

Vegetables :  tur- 

nips,  carrots, 

Noon 

potatoes,  kohl 

rabi,  savoy, 
spinach,  broc- 
coli,  Sauerkraut, 
grcens,beans,  or 

.  peas 

210 

152-0 

4-6 

8-2 

38-0 

1  Soup  as  above 

420 

364-5 

7-5 

130 

360 

Evening 

1  Extras :    as  in 
]    Quarter  Diet  at 

V  Noon 

105 

60-6 

10-8 

8-6 

120 

Bread    for  the 

day  . 

105 

29-6 

10-2 

650 

1820 

1 

1449-9 

75-3 

56-6 

207-0 

]82 
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Weisfht  ot 
Euch  llatioii 

"Water 

Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbo- 
liydrates 

IV.  I'idl  Biet. 

Morning  '  ^°i^P  ^^1* 
1  Diet 

1  Soup  as  above 

Noon                       ■  ■ 

Vegetables  as 

\  above 
1  Soup  as  above 
Evening  \  Extras  :     as  in 
i    Half  Diet 
Bread    for  the 
.  day. 

420 
420 
210 

210 
420 

105 

140 

382-2 
263-5 
152-0 

152-0 
362-5 

50-6 

40-0 

4-0 
7-5 

45-9 

4-6 

7-3 

108 
13-4 

12-  5 
1  o  u 

1-9 

8-2 

13-  0 

8-6 

200 

OD  \) 

380 
360 

12  0 

84-1 

1925 

1510-0 

93-5 

57-2 

226  1 

By  special  order  the  following  estras  may  be  given  in  any 
of  the  above  diets  : — 


Weiglit  of 
a  Ration 

Water 

Albnmeu 

Fat 

Carbo- 
bydrates 

White  bread 

70 

21-3 

6-7 

41-5 

Black     „  ... 

140 

64-8 

11-6 

61-8 

Meat  

140 

109-2 

21-5 

7-3 

Fruit  

140 

90-0 

50-0 

Flour,  rice  or  seiaolina,in  milk 

240 

157-7 

11-8 

7-8 

8-5 

Broth  with  egg  . 

240 

220-5 

6-5 

8-0 

30 

Milk  

240 

210-0 

9-8 

9-3 

100 

Chocolate  with  milk  . 

180 

168-7 

6'7 

6-6 

7-0 

Coffee  

180 

168-0 

30 

4-0 

3-0 

Wine  soup  and  egg 

180 

162-0 

6-5 

50 

6-5 

White  beer  .... 

500 

478-0 

17-5 

Brown    ,,  . 

500 

472-8 

22-8 

Warm  beer  with  egg  . 

240 

220-0 

6-5 

50 

8-4 

Sugar  water 

35 

350 

One  egg  .... 

46-5 

34-4 

6-5 

50 

In  the  hospital  at  Schwerin  there  are  also  fonr  diets,  which, 
as  estimated  by  F.  Müller,  contain  the  following  proportion  of 
the  aliments  : — 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbobydrates 

Ist  diet  form  . 
2nd  „      „      .       .  . 
3rd  „       „      .       .  . 
4th  „      „      .       .  • 

83  grms. 
76  „ 
67  „ 
43  „ 

62  grms. 
53  „ 
69  „ 
18  „ 

405  grms. 
392  „ 
259  „ 
164  „ 

The  arrangement  of  these  diets  is  as  follows : — 
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I. 

II.  III- 

IV. 

1  Coffeo 

1.  Break-  '  Sngar 

fast     "1  Milk  .      .  . 
\  Wliit"!  bread  . 

2.  Break-  1  Black  „ 
fast      1  Butter 

_.           (  Kaw  meat. 
üinner    |  potijtoes  . 
five  tiints  -  jjg^j      gonp  . 
aweek    ( g^tter      .  . 
^.          /  MilK  for  soup  . 
Di"."«'^    iMeal  „ 
^•«'1««     IBotter      .  . 
aweek    ( p„t„toes  . 
/  CofEee 

^      .  Sngar 
Eveuing  -  j^jf^  _      .  . 

(White  bread  . 
j  Meal  for  soup  . 
Supper   \  Black  bread 
(.Butter 

8 

8 

125 
80 
80 
25 
250 
690 
40 
5 

125 
40 
8 

600 
8 
8 

125 
80 
40 
80 
25 

8 
8 

125  ■ 

80 

White  bread  80 
20 
166 
518 
40 
5 

125 

40 
8 

518 
8 
8 

125 
SO 
40 
80 
20 

500 
80 
80 
VO 
Broth  ? 
Wliite  bread  80 
40 
5 

Broth  ? 
40 
5 

Wliite  bread  80 

250 
40 
40 

White  bread  80 
20 

250 
80 

Meal  for  soup  80 

40 
40 

40 

White  bread  40 

250 
20 
40 

White  bread  40 

The  Society  of  Public  Health  at  Halle  had  analyses  made 
of  the  first  diet  form  in  the  city  hospital  and  in  the  infirmary 
wards  of  the  House  of  Correction.    The  following  means  were 


obtained : — 


Albuinen 

Fat 

Carbohydratcs 

Hospital  .       .       •  • 
House  of  Correction,  witti 

brown  bread . 
House  of  Correction,  with 

white  bread  . 

92  grms. 
96  „ 
60  „ 

30  grms. 
26  „ 
26  „ 

393  grrus. 
515  „ 
337  „ 

From  the  more  minute  examination  of  the  diet  in  different 
hospitals  2  one  may  gather  what  amount  of  food  stuffs  is  provided 
in  each  grade  of  dietary  and  how  far  they  constitute  an  adequate 
diet  for  an  adult  man  or  must  lead  to  an  ultimate  loss  of  body- 


'  From  F.  Kenk  and  othera. 

«  In  the  year  1880  such  an  enquiry  into  the  dietary  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Nürnberg,  conducted  by  Dr.  Cnopf ,  physician  to  the  Institution, 
was  published  in  the  Tranmetions  of  the  Society  of  Public  Health  of  that  city ; 
tut,  since  in  the  present  treatise  all  calculations  are  made  for  grown  persons, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  it. 

Further  details  as  to  the  several  dietaries  prescribed  in  the  different 
hospitals,  without  more  exact  statements  of  the  quantity  of  each  foodstuflE 
contained  therein,  would  be  of  no  special  value;  onecan.at  most  learn  from 
them  what  kinds  of  food  and  modes  of  preparation  are  employed  in  various 
places  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sick.  I  refer  here  to  the  reports  of  several  hos- 
pitals, but  especially  to  that  by  P.  Squire,  The  Phariiiacojjwias  of  Twenty- 
Jlve  of  the  London  Husjritals  (London,  1879),  as  well  as  to  the  English  Bluc 
Book  of  the  year  1866, '  Dietaries  for  the  Inmates  of  Workhouses,  kc.,'  by 
ür.  Ed,  Smith. 
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w|.ight.  Formerly  there  existed  only  general  statements,  from 
wiiich  it  also  appeared  that  in  dietetic  prescriptions  the  qualitv 
alone  was  indicated,  but  the  quantity  was  not  regulated  by  anv 
exact  methods.i 

In  determining  the  several  dietaries'to  be  adopted  in 
hospitals  generally  the  mean  requirements  of  the  healthy  man 
obviously  suggest  a  maximum  Standard  on  which  to  calculate 
the  füll  diet,  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  which  the  half 
diet,  quarter  diet,  &c,  are  to  be  graduated.    These  several 
Steps  m  reduction  must  take  account  in  the  first  place  of  the 
functional  capabilities  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  replacing  the  waste  of  the  organism 
by  the  administration  of  such  food  as  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  for  the  time  being  may  permit.    The  lower 
the  digestive  powers  are  reduced  the  more  necessary  is  it  to 
supply  such  nourishment  only  as  can.easilybe  absorbed  with 
the  stream  of  nutrient  juices.    In  most  of  the  lower  dietaries 
no  special  regard  is  paid  to  the  particular  proportion  of  albu- 
men,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  and  if  in  many  cases  this  seems 
very  diiferent  from  that  of  normal  nutrition  it  will  be  probably 
found  to  be  a  mere  accident,  from  whieb  we  may  infer  no  more 
than  that  the  aim  was  to  j)rovide  the  most  easily  assimilated 
nourishment  without  reference  to  the  proportions  in  which.  the 
food  stuffs  were  combined. 

Of  late  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  tum  to  thera- 
peutical  account  the  different  actions  of  the  several  foodstuffs  ; 
to  give,  for  example,  with  a  special  aim  in  view  a  highly  albu- 
minous  diet  in  one  case  and  one  j)oor  in  albuminates  in 
another.  If,  however,  separate  dietaries  had  to  be  drawn  up 
for  each  of  these  the  list  would  become  so  great  as  to  render 
the  care  of  large  numbers  of  the  sick  extremely  arduous.  To 
avoid  this  it  has  been  the  custom  in  nearly  all  hospitals  to 
allow  of  '  extras  '  being  ordered,  so  as  to  give  the  physician 
free  play  to  efifect  any  desired  combination  of  foodstüfft^. 

'  To  eiiable  pliysicians  to  combine  in  particular  dietetic  prescriptions  a 
flue  exhibition  of  the  quantities  of  albumen,  fat,  aud  carbohjdrates  in  the 
several  foods  administered,  Chr.  Jürgensen  stated  the  i^roportion  of  each 
aliment  in  several  fluid  forms  of  nourishment.  The  calculation  of  the  foodstuffs 
was  based  partly  on  specially  conducted  anal^'ses  and  partly  on  the  mean 
values  assigned  by  J.  König  to  the  raw  materials  emplo3-ed  (TToajntaii- 
Tidendc,  1879,  quoted  by  Virchow  and  Ilirscli,  Jahresbericht  for  1879). 
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Unfortunately,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  are  often 
not  in  a  position  to  state  with  any  precision  how  much  of 
each  of  these  is  available  in  a  given  arrangement  of  food. 
Meanwhile  tlie  physiological  value  of  each  must  not  be 
neglected— ad\dce  which  needs  to  be  insisted  on,  since  many 
erroneous  notions  handed  down  from  former  times  still  esert 
a  certain  influence. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  distribution  of  the  daily  food  over  several 
meals  is  still  more  necessary  with  the  sick  than  with  those  in 
robust  health,  since  a  single  overloading  of  digestive  organs 
already  debilitated  would  be  productive  of  far  graver  conse- 
quences  than  it  would  were  they  in  a  normal  condition.  Ex- 
perience  has  in  this  respect  long  since  proved  that  in  cases 
of  feeble  digestion  food  is  much  better  taken  in  small  quantities 
at  Short  intervals,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  best 
to  abstain  altogether  from  any  regulär  meal  times. 

In  the  General  Hospital  of  Munich  breakfast  is  taken  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  clinner  at  eleven,  and  the  evening  meal  at  five. 
Such  a  distribution  of  the  meal  times  would  indeed  he  quite  impracti- 
cable  in  everyday  hfe,  but  for  the  sick  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  best. 

The  question  of  how  much  food  should  be  administered  is 
doubtless  one  of  great  importance,  but  in  many  cases  it  falls 
into  the  background  before  the  necessity  of  contemplating  the 
diet  in  the  first  place  a§  regards  its  quality,  and  of  selecting 
such  foods  as  shall  be  most  easily  assimilated  under  any  given  cir- 
cumstances. Physicians  in  all  ages  have  rightly  laid  great  weight 
on  the  choice  of  foods  for  the  sick.  The  results  of  experience  on 
the  digestibility  of  foods  and  the  best  modes  of  cooking  them 
under  different  circumstances,  which  have  been  handed  dovni 
from  the  earliest  ages,  must  be  carefully  estimated  in  the 
light  of  individual  circumstances.  One  must  not  forget  that  a 
food  which  is  not  properly  digested  may  seriously  injure  the 
organism.  The  lower  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
reduced  the  more  caution  is  required,  and  the  less  will  be  the 
number  of  foods  the  administration  of  which  can  be  entertained. 
At  the  same  time  we  must,  under  particular  circumstances, 
have  recourse  to  other  foods  that  the  healthy  individual  never 
employs,  as  cod-liver  oil,  meat  juice,  Solution  of  peptone,  &c. 
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Condiments  and  flavourings  have  a  still  greater  value  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  sick  than  of  the  sound  ;  but  in  this  connec- 
tion  it  is  obvious  that  more  importance  must  be  attached  to 
tasty  and  tempting  modes  of  cooking,  the  free  use  of  pungent 
and  highly  stimulating  condiments  being  as  a  rule  inadmissible. 
How  important  it  is  that  one  should  set  before  the  sick  man 
with  no  relish  for  food  something  that  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  bis  taste  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  ;  indeed,  one  may 
often  See  that  while  ordinary  foods  are  rejected  with  disgiist,  or 
even  vomited  after  having  been  taken,  some  favourite  dish  or 
dainty  morsel  is  eaten  with  zest  and  easily  retained.  Many 
things  that  in  daily  life  we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  as  mere 
luxuries  become  most  useful,  if  not  indispensable  in  the 
invalid  kitchen.  But  a  certain  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
gustatory  impressions  is  not  less  needed  in  sickness  than  in 
health,  and  one  may  often  observe  how,  in  consequence  of  a 
too  monotonous  diet,  the  appetite  disappears  and  a  positive  re- 
pugnance  to  all  food  succeeds,  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  satisfy  these  demands — when,  for  example,  only  fluid 
foods  can  be  administered— and,  again,  many  a  good  intention 
of  providing  the  patient  with  a  prescribed  quantity  of  each  ali- 
ment  is  defeated  by  the  repugnance  created  in  the  patient  by 
neglect  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  flavour  and  variety. 

Certain  foods  to  which  an  agreeable  taste  can  in  no  way  be  im- 
parted,  but  which  possess  a  special  value  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sick 
on  account  of  the  form  in  which  their  constituent  aliments  are  present, 
are  best  given  as  medicines,  something  being  taken  afterwards  to 
efface  the  taste. 

The  most  useful  of  the  stimulants,  &c.,  for  the  sick  are 
undoubtedly  beef  tea,  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol.  The  high  value 
of  these  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sick  is  not  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  without  some  further  addition  they  cannot 
serve  as  food,  for  their  influence  on  certain  functions  of  the 
nervous  System  is  far  more  important  than  the  mere  taking  of 
food.  One  need  not  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  respective  aims  in 
view  in  the  administering  of  stimulants  and  relishes  on  the  one 
band  and  of  foods  proper  on  the  other  when  one  reflects  that 
the  former  supply  no  materials  for  the  processes  of  metabolism, 
but  simply  serve  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  vital  forces  present. 
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It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  diet  of  fever  patients  calls 
for  great  caution,  since  any  large  amount  of  solid  food  is  ill- 
borne  and  may  indeed  lead  to  serious  consequences.  The 
fact  that  in  most  febrile  diseases  the  desire  for  food  is  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  lost,  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
febrile  process  is  attended  by  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ani- 
mal  eeonomy  manifesting  themselves  especially  in  a  lessened 
activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  physicians  in 
all  ages  have  held  the  opinion  that  in  febrile  states  generally 
a  restricted  diet  is  indicated.  At  the  same  time  the  more 
thoughtful  observers  among  them  have  always  held  that  an 
extreme  withholding  of  food  was  justifiable  only  under  special 
eircnmstances,  since  as  a  rule  a  too  rigid  abstinence  must  be 
deprecated,  especially  in  fevers  of  long  duration,  as  accelerat- 
ing  the  failure  of  strength.  A  really  judicious  fever  diet,  tak- 
ing  account  on  the  one  band  of  the  enfeebled  digestion  and 
on  the  other  of  the  maintenance  of  the  strength,  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  a  •  desideratum  in  the  successful  treat- 
ment  of  these  diseases. 

Hippokrates,  whose  dietetic  maxims  for  tlie  treatment  of  fevers 
have  always  held  their  ground,  although  from  time  to  time  one-sided 
systematics  have  promulgated  contrary  doctrines,  cannot  with  any 
justice  be  claimed  as  a  supporter  by  those  physicians  who  would 
prescribe  a  rigid  abstinence  in  acute  febrile  diseases.  Without  hy 
any  means  excluding  other  nourishment  the  well-known  decoction  of 
barley  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  Hippokratic  rules  for  the  treatment 
of  acute  fevers.  The  strength  of  the  patient  was  the  chief  indication 
for  the  administration  of  food  ;  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  in- 
tensity  of  the  Symptoms  were  to  be  anxiously  watched  ;  and  in  the 
height  of  the  fever  the  sparest  diet  was  prescribed.' 


'  See  J.  E\  K.  Hecker,  Gesch.  d.  Hoilhmde,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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AUhough  the  majority  of  physicians  have  always  Leid  bythe 
practice  of  moderation  based  on  the  results  of  experience,  there 
have  notbeen  wanting  at  times  those  who  advocated  extreme 
Views  and  expected  benefit  only  from  a  highly  nutritious  or 
from  an  excessively  sparing  diet.  It  is  cercain  that  most  of 
these  extravagances  were  suggested  by  particular  theoretical 
notions  as  to  the  origin  and.  nature  of  fevers,  foremost  among 
which  the  doctrine  that  fevers  and  inflammations  drew  fresh 
strength  from  each  accession  of  nourishment  suggested  those 
Systems  of  abstinence  which  denied  the  fever  patient  all 
nom-ishing  food  for  weeks  together.  One  might  almost  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  states  it 
wonld  be  most  prudent  to  follow  Hippokrates  implieitly  and  to 
refrain  from  all  further  enquiries,  since  we  seem  thereby  to 
ineur  repeated  risks  of  falling  into  error.  But  such  a  eourse 
would  preclude  all  further  progress,  whereas  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  questions  of  the  highest  importance  from  a 
practical  standpoint  awaiting  Solution.  Yet  scientific  enquiry- 
does  not  feel  itself  called  on  to  throw  overboard  the  results  of 
a  thousand  years'  experience  and  to  start  afresh  from  immature 
conclusions ;  much  rather  would  it  build  on  the  foundations 
ready  to  band. 

In  a  scientific  examination  of  the  question  by  what  prin- 
ciples  to  regulate  the  administration  of  food  in  fevers  we  must 
first  of  all  keep  in  view  the  nature  of  the  losses  sufifered  by 
the  organism  in  the  coiurse  of  the  febrile  processes,  and  what 
consequences  as  regards  either  the  Constitution  or  function  of 
the  Organs  most  essential  to  life  will  accrue  if  no  reparation  be 
efifected.  Next  we  should  enquire  what  effect  the  administra- 
tion of  the  several  foodstufifs  has  on  the  one  band  on  the 
consumption  of  material  in  the  body,  and  on  the  other  on  the 
activity  and  functional  energy  of  the  Organs,  and  above  all  on 
the  fever  itself — that  is,  on  the  height  to  which  the  temperatm-e 
rises.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  accurately  the  func- 
tional disturbances  undergone  by  the  digestive  Organs,  and  to 
infer  from  thence  what  foodstuffs  may  under  the  given  conditions 
be  taken  into  the  nutrient  currents,  and  in  what  forms,  so  as 
not  to  further  injure  the  digestive  apparatus  and  through  it 
the  System  generally.    How  far  our  actual  materials  enable 
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US  rightly  to  estimate  these  at  any  particular  moment  the 
foilowing  survey  of  the  subject  must  show,  but  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  insist  emphatically  on  the  gaps  in  our  positive 
knowledge. 


The  Consumption  of  the  Materials  of  the  Body  as  a 

CONSEQUENCE  OF  FeBEILE  DISEASE. 

The  marked  emaciation  which  as  a  rule  accompanies 
febrile  processes — those  at  least  of  any  long  duration — was  in 
the  earliest  ages  referred  to  the  fever  itself.  But  later,  when 
the  notion  that  fever  was  a  beneficent  effort  of  nature  gained 
ground  among  physicians,  the  waste  of  the  body  in  the  course 
of  febrile  diseases  was  brought  into  connection  with  various 
and  altogether  dififerent  causes,  while  a  directly  conservative 
action  was  ascribed  to  the  fever.  Only  quite  recently  has  it 
been  definitively  established  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  every 
febrile  state  involves  an  increased  consumption  of  the  materials 
of  the  body. 

From  nuraerous  weighings  of  fever  patients,  systematically 
carried  out  by  several  observers,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of 
the  febrile  process  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  rule  undergoes 
a  eonsiderable  reduction.  From  this  fact  alone  we  should, 
however,  be  by  no  meaus  justified  in  assuming  an  increased 
consumption  of  body-substance,  since  the  loss  of  weight  might 
very  possibly  be  due  solely  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  nourish- 
ment.  This  circumstance  has  been  very  properly  borne  in 
mind  by  most  observers  who  have  conducted  such  weighings 
of  fever  patients,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  loss  of  substance  that  makes  itself  apparent  in  the 
course  of  a  febrile  attack  is  to  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  a 
partial  inanition  and  how  much  to  that  of  the  disease.  A  com- 
parison  has  indeed  been  made  of  the  change  of  body-weight 
undergone  by  a  healthy  man  when  he  received  only  the  same 
nourishraent  as  the  sick.  But  in  all  such  comparisons  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  mate- 
rial  effectö  of  a  given  weight  of  any  kind  of  food  are  to 
a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
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organism  at  tbe  time,  so  tbat  a  well-nourisbed  individual 
might  suffer  considerable  loss  of  weigbt  on  tbe  same  diet  on 
wbicb  an  ill-nourisbed  or  reduced  one  would  gain  äesb, 
On  tbese  grounds  a  few  isolated  estimates  of  tbe  body-weigbt 
in  tbe  healtby  and  the  sick  cannot  be  taken  as  sufficient ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  pretty  large  experience  tbat  we  already  possess 
on  this  subject,  no  one  will  seriously  contest  tbe  position  tbat 
the  loss  of  body-weigbt  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  is  only  in 
part  explicable  by  the  insufficient  diet,  and  tbat  it  is  in  part  to 
be  referred  to  the  disease  itself.  This  agrees  with  tbe  Observa- 
tion that  many  fever  patients  continue  to  lose  weigbt,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation,  altbough  tbey 
continue  to  take  a  very  fair  amount  of  nourishment.  Never- 
theless  in  this  direction  alsomore  exact  enquiries  are  necessary, 
since  it  is  not  as  yet  known  wbat  proportion  of  tbe  nourishment 
taken  is  utilised  in  tbe  digestive  canal. 

The  loss  of  weigbt  in  the  course  of  febrile  disease  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  measure  of  the  actual  loss  of  substance  which 
the  body  bas  suffered,  since  tbe  quantity  of  water  present  in  tbe 
Organs  and  tissues  is  subject  to  great  variations.  In  tbe  opinion 
of  Leyden,^  it  is  very  probable  that  during  tbe  height  of  tbe 
fever  a  retention  of  water  in  the  tissues  actually  takes  place, 
and  from  otber  observations  it  appears  tbat  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  body  generally  Stands  in  direct  and  intimate  re- 
lation  with  the  state  of  its  nutrition.  It  may,  then,  frequently 
happen  tbat  a  man  bas  lost  far  more  albumen  and  fat  tban  one 
could  calculate  from  tbe  loss  of  body-weigbt,  unless  one  were  in 
a  Position  to  obtain  more  precise  Information  as  to  tbe  changes 
in  the  proportion  of  water  in  tbe  organs.^ 

I  am  far  from  depreciating  the  value  of  weighings  of  the  body  in 
disease,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  wide  variations  of  the  body- weight ; 
but  it  wonld  be  an  error  to  draw  any  conckision  as  to  the  intensity 
of  the  febrile  consumption,  or  to  seek  to  measure  by  its  means  wbat 
fm'ther  influence  it  may  exert  on  the  functions  of  the  more  important 
Organs.    According  to  Liebermeister  the  share  in  which  the  various 

'  E.  Leyden,  '  Untersuchungen  über  das  Fieber,'  Arch.f.  Min.  Med ,  vol  v 
1869. 

^  For  an  eshaustive  treatment  of  the  change  of  weight  in  febrile  diseases 
see,  besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text,  Liebermeister,  Patliologie  und 
Thcraine  des  Fiebers. 
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Organs  suffer  consumption  is  probably  different  from  what  is  seen  in 
simple  inanition,  since  in  chronic  fevers  the  mass  of  the  blood  seems 
to  be  more  quickly  wasted  than  the  other  tissuea. 

To  the  rule  that  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  the  body- 
weight  suffers  a  more  or  less  important  reduction  there  are 
occagional  exceptions  in  which,  notwithstanding  iDrolonged 
pyrexia,  the  weight  of  the  body  remains  constant  or  even 
increases.  This  occurs  with  the  greatest  relative  frequency  in 
chronic  diseases  attended  with  moderate  and  remittent  pyrexia, 
as  phthisis.  Quite  recently,  however,  Uffelmann  has  described 
cases  of  acute  febrile  disease  in  the  course  of  which  the  origin- 
ally  reduced  body-weight  had  subsequently  risen,  although  the 
fever  continued  throughout.' 

Most  startling  is  the  Observation  of  Uffelmann  of  a  gastrotomised 
boy  7|  years  old,  in  whom  febrile  Symptoms  commenced  immediately 
after  the  Operation  and  eontinued  for  twelve  weeks.  The  patient, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Operation  weighed  16-5  kilos.,  gained  in  the 
above-mentioned  time  2,880  grammes  in  weight.  Meanwhile  his 
general  appearance  improved  and  his  previously  reduced  muscular 
strength  returned,  whence  one  may  safely  conclude  that  the  gain  of 
weight  did  not  consist  in  a  disproportiouate  increase  of  the  water  in 
the  tissues. 

Genzmer  and  Volkmann,  too,  in  their  valuable  observations 
on  septic  and  aseptic  fevers,  record  cases  of  the  latter  in  which, 
although  the  fever  lasted  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  fourteen  days, 
no  perceptible  reduction  of  body-weight  or  muscular  strength 
ensued.^ 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  fevered  organism,  just  as  a 
normal  one,  can  maintain  its  material  equilibrium,  or  actually 
add  to  its  substance,  if  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  equal  or 
exceed  the  waste  of  the  body.  But  several  reasons  may  be 
adduced  in  answer  to  the  question  why  the  conditions  for  the 
replacement  of  body-substance  are  frequently  present  in 
chronic,  but  never,  or  at  least  only  exceptionally,  in  acute  febrile 

'  J.  Uffelmann,  '  Ueber  Gewichtszunalimo  im  PMeber,'  Zeitschr.  f.  j)ract. 
Med.,  1 877,  No.  44  ;  also,  Ueber  Erniihrungs-  und  Gewichtsverhältnisse  eines 
fiebernden  Säuglings,'  Deutsch,  med.  Woclwnsi'hrift,  1879,  Nos.  31  and  32. 

A.  Genzmer  and  R.  Volkmann,  '  Ueber  septisches  und  asej^tisches  Wund- 
lieber,' Savml.  Idin.  Vorträge  v.  E.  Volhmann,  No.  121,  1877. 
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processes.  Liebermeister  has  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  place  remissions  and  intermissions,  which  frequently 
occm-  in  chronic  forms  of  fever,  induce  a  less  waste  than  a  con- 
tinuous  high  pyrexia.  Aga  in,  in  chronic  fevers  one  has  as  a 
rule  to  do  with  persons  who  are  already  more  or  less  wasted 
and  reduced  by  long  previous  illness,  and  in  whom,  there- 
fore,  a  relatively  smaller  amount  of  nourishment  is  capable  of 
compensating.  or  even  of  more  than  compensating,  for  the  loss. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  Uffelmann  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  body  substance  in  acute  and  intense  febrile  states 
is  due  especially  to  the  digestive  powers  being  so  seriously 
impaired  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  destruction 
of  the  tissues.  But,  if  in  any  individual  patient  there  should 
be  no  such  grave  disturbance  of  the  digestive  apparatus  as 
to  disable  it  from  assimilating  the  amount  of  nourishment 
demanded  under  the  circumstances,  the  body  may  maintain  its 
normal  state,  and  under  certain  conditions  even  take  on  flesh. 
In  chronic  fevers,  as  also  in  the  later  stages  of  febrile  diseases, 
if  decided  remissions  or  complete  intermissions  supervene,  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  digestive  power  is  ofteu  observed,  and 
this,  according  to  Uffelmann,  is  the  chief  reason  why  in  such 
patients  an  increase  of  weight  may  be  attained  with  com- 
parative  frequency.  (Compare  the  foUowing  chapter  on  the 
Effects  of  Food  in  Fever.) 

The  fact  that  no  considerable  increase  of  body  weight  occurs 
in  the  majority  of  fever  cases,  and  which  finds  only  a  partial 
explanation  in  the  insuflScient  supply  of  nourishment,  proves 
with  absolute  certainty  that  an  abnormal  augmentation  of 
the  metabolic  processes  follows  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  fever  itself.  This  conclusion  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  numerous  estimates  of  the  products  of  metabolism  in  fever 
patients,  and  it  has  thus  become  possible  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  several  constituents  of 
the  body  share  in  the  general  increase  of  the  waste.  It  is,  for 
example,  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  signification 
and  extent  of  the  febrile  consumption  not  merely  to  know  the 
total  amount  of  the  general  loss  which  the  body  of  a  fever 
patient  experiences  in  a  given  time,  but  also  in  what  propor- 
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tioTis  the  principal  coustituents  partake  in  the  geueral  meta- 
loolism. 

That  in  every  case  of  fever  there  is  an  increase  of  albumin- 
ous  metabolism  all  observations  testify.  The  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous  waste  product-s  excreced  by  a  febrile  patient  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  vary  between  wide  limits,  btit 
it  has  been  found  that  under  all  conditions  a  febrile  organism 
metabolises  more  albumen  than  a  non-febrile  one  under  the 
like  circumstances.  It  may  even'happen  that  the  excretion  of 
Urea  bya  fever  patient  will,  notwithstanding  the  most  restricted 
diet  or  even  absolute  deprivation  of  nutriment,  exceed  by  40  to 
50  grammes  that  of  a  healthy  man  indulging  in  an  ample 
amount  of  food.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  excretion 
of  nitrogenous  waste  producta  in  the  urine  would  seern  to  be 
increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  food  and  the  störe 
of  albumen  in  the  body. 

From  the  Information  we  already  possess  we  may  conclude 
that  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  of  albumen  in  a  febrile 
Rubjeet  is  determined  by  a  number  of  factors,  some  correspond- 
ing  to  physiological  conditions  but  others  referable  only  to 
pathological  processes.  Among  the  former  we  may  specially 
mention  the  assumption  of  nutriment  and  the  proportion  of  fat 
and  albumen  in  the  body.  Thus  the  higher  average  excretion 
of  nitrogenous  waste  products  at  the  commencement  of  a  fever 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
the  body  is  as  a  rule  in  a  good  state  of  nutrition. 

One  might  well  assume  a  priori  tbat  the  störe  of  fat  -'n  the  tissues 
woiild  have  an  influence  on  albiiminous  metabolism  in  fever  as  in 
healtli.  Bot  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  into  account  the  Ob- 
servation made  by  Yoit  on  fasting  animals,  that  an  increased  con- 
snmption  of  albumen  foUowed  the  exhanstionof  the  fat  present  in  the 
body.  If  the  same  occin*  in  fevei's  affcer  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
animal  fat  is  used  up  there  would  in  the  advanced  stas;e  of  eraaciation 
be  a  great  increase  of  albuminoiis  metabolism,  which  coiild  not  fall 
to  be  of  serions  import  to  such  patients. 

An  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  is  decirledlv  unfavourable  in 
febrile  diseases,  a  fact  which,  according  to  Liebermeister,  may  be' 
]-eferred  to  several  causes— first,  that  iu  very  obese  siibjects  the 
febrile  elevation  of  temperatnre  is  prone  to  rise  higher  than  iu 
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peisons  Avith  no  more  than  tlie  normal  deposifcs  of  fat.  Besides, 
tho  phenomena  of  cardiac  weakness  ai^pear  earlier  in  such  patients, 
and  the  parencliymatous  degeneration  of  the  oi-^ans,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later,  often  sets  in  after  a  very  short  period  of  fever. 
Those,  too,  who  have  been  used  to  alcoholic  excess  are  in  the  same 
Position. ' 

The  researches  of  Bartels,  Naunyn,  ancl  Schleich  have  proved 
that  an  elevation  of  the  body  temperature,  artificially  iuduced 
by  preventing  the  loss  of  heat,  induces  an  iucreased  excretion 
of  Urea,  which  inay  even  continue  for  some  time  after  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  has  returned  to  the  normal.-  From  these 
Observation s  we  may  infer  that  the  albuminous  metabolism  in 
fever  is  also  conditioned  by  the  degree  to  which  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  many  authorities  are  indeed  inclined  to  consider 
it  as  due  solely  to  the  elevation  of  the  body  temperature. 
There  are,  however,  important  objections  to  this  hypothesis, 
and,  above  all,  the  Observation  of  Naunyn  that  after  artificially 
produced  septic  fever  the  iucreased  excretion  of  m-ea  w;;s 
already  demonstrable  before  the  temperature  began  to  rise.^ 
So  also  the  elimination  of  urea  and  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  fever  do  not  show  any  constant  parallelism,  such  as 
one  would  expect  did  no  other  conditions  concur  with  the  iu- 
creased consumption  of  albumen.''  It  is  not  improbable  that 
several  of  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  themselves  give  rise  to 
an  increased  destruction  of  albumen,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
effects  of  some  poisons.  Alterations  of  structure  and  derange- 
ments  of  function  in  other  organs,  as  those  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  may  tend  in  the  same  direction.^ 

'  For  references  to  numerous  works  where  may  be  found  Statements  of 
the  excretion  of  urea  in  fever  see  Liebermeister,  Pathologie  und  Therapie  des 
Fiebers,  and  Senator,  Untersuchungeii,  über  den  fieberhaften  Proce^s. 

^  Bartels,  Pathol.  Untersuch.,  1864  ;  Naunyn,  Perl.  Idin.  Wncl.,  No.  4, 
1869,  and  Arch.f.  Anat.  und  Phys.,  1870  ;  G.  Schleich,  Arch.f.  exper.  Path., 
vol.  iv. 

^  Naimyn,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  und  Phys.,  1870  ;  Sydney  Rinoer,  Tvansact.  Med.- 
CMr.  See,  xlii.  1859;  Warfwinge,  Hygiea,  1877,  p.  73,  and  Maly's  Jahresber 
für  1877,  p.  247. 

^  See  Huppert,  '  Ueber  die  Beziehung  der  Harnstoffausscheiduno'  zur  Kör- 
pprtemperatur,'  Arch.  d.  Beilh.,  vii.  1866. 

"  Compare  A.  Friinkel,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1875,  p.  739,  and 
1877,  p.  767  ;  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  Ixvii.  and  Isx. 
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Prom  many  observations  I  believe  that  I  may  infer  that  the 
increase  of  albuminous  metabolism  shows  certain  differences  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  fever,  even  when  the  actual  temperature  is 
the  same.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  adduce  a  strict  proof  of 
these  conjectures,  since  the  gain  and  loss  of  albumen  are  dependent 
not  on  oue  bnt  on  a  multiplicity  of  conditions,  and  when  a  pleuritic 
patient,  e.g.,  excretes  in  24  hours  SOgrammes  of  urea,  while  one  with 
typhus  has  eliminated  40  grammes  in  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  assumed  from  this  fact  alone  that  typhus  involves  a 
greatei-  disintegration  of  the  albuminous  tissues  than  pleurisy.  A 
consideration  of  no  small  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  before 
US  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  animals, 
when  a  dog  with  artificially  induced  Peptic  fever,  which  ended  fatally 
on  the  fourth  day,  excreted  considerably  more  nitrogen  in  the  uriiie 
than  another  in  whom  severe  inflammation  with  formation  of  abscesses 
was  set  up  by  subcutan eous  injection  of  croton  oiL  The  elevation  of 
temperature  differed  little,  and  previously  to  the  induction  of  the 
fever  they  had,  when  fasting,  excreted  almost  the  same  amount  of 
urea. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  more  accurately  the  progress  of 
albuminous  metabolism  in  patients  with  aseptic  surgical  fever,  as 
observed  by  Genzmer  and  Volkmann,  since  these,  exhibiting  none  of 
the  Symptoms  of  fever  except  the  elevation  of  temperature,  would 
probably  enable  us  to  recognise  its  effects  on  the  organism  iu- 
dependently. 

Since  the  several  conditions  determining  the  intensity  of 
albuminous  metabolisna  in  fever  patients  may  represent  very 
different  values,  it  is  clear  that  mean  numerical  Statements  of 
the  waste  of  albumen  in  fevers  are  of  minor  significance,  and 
if  some  authorities  have  asserted  that  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
genous  waste  products  may  exceed  the  normal  amount  by  70 
to  1 00  per  Cent.,  or  even  more,  these  figures  can  obviously  have 
no  general  value,  and  merely  prove  that  fever  patients  suffer 
as  a  rule  a  very  considerable  and,  under  certain  conditions,  an 
enormous  loss  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  body. 

In  many  enquiries  into  the  elimination  of  urea  in  fever  sufficieut 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  supply  of  nourishment,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere  amounts  of  the  products  of  albu- 
minous metabolism  how  much  albumen  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  body  itt^elf.    A  masterly  investigation  of  the  gain  and  loss  of 
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filbiimen  in  fever  patients  was,  however,  conducted  by  Huppert  and 
Rieseil,  and  the  cases  adduced  miglit  serve  as  examples  to  illiistrate 
the  loss  of  albumen  by  the  organism  in  febrile  diseases. 

A  patient  with  croupous  pneumonia  excreted  during  a  period  of 
five  days  of  bigli  fever  84-47  grammes  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  and 
freces,  besides  1-83  contained  in  the  sputa. 

Since  during  this  time  only  2  95  grammes  were  taken  in  with  the 
food  the  body  of  the  patient  suffered  during  those  five  days  a  loss  of 
83-35  grammes  of  nitrogen,  representing  2-45  kilos.  of  flesh.  Mean- 
while  the  body  weight  sank  from  53-279  to  52-60,  thus  losing  in  all 

0-  679  kilos.  In  a  second  period  of  six  days,  during  which  absorption 
of  the  exudation  took  place,  the  coUective  Output  of  nitrogen 
amounted  to  1 35-44  grammes,  while  the  intake  contained  only  42-96 
grammes,  so  that  there  were  eliminated  92-48  grammes  of  nitrogen 
=2-72  kilos.  of  äesh,  the  body  weight  losing  in  this  second  period 

1-  502  kilo.  These  most  instructive  figures  call  for  no  further  com- 
mentary,  and  we  learn  too  from  them  that  it  was  not  until  twelve 
days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  that  the  patients  in  question 
ceased  to  lose  albumen. 

In  a  second  case  watched  by  Huppert  and  Rieseil  a  caseous  pneu- 
monia followed  on  typhus.  The  patient  excreted  in  the  course  of  18 
days  by  urine,  fseces,  and  sputa  328-74  grammes  of  nitrogen,  while 
100-03  wei-e  contained  in  the  food,  so  that  the  body  lost  in  the  above- 
mentioned  j^eriod  222-71  grammes  of  nitrogen=6-55  kilos.  of  (lesh, 
the  body  weight  losing  only  2-37  kilos.' 

It  has  been  long  known  that  in  the  course  of  fevers,  espe- 
cially  of  those  endiüg  in  a  crisis,  the  increased  excretion  of  urea 
not  merely  eontinues  but  rises  still  higher  after  the  decline  of 
the  temperature.  This  phenomenon  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
observers,  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  body  during  the  fever 
of  the  products  of  metabolism  (urea  or  certain  transitional 
bodies  leading  thereto),  while  others  maintain  that  the  condi- 
tions  of  increased  albuminous  metabolism  continue  for  some 
time  after  the  fall  of  temperature.^ 

The  epicritical  increase  in  the  urea  is  as  a  rule  very  conspicuous 
iu  the  stage  of  resolution  of  croupous  pneumonia.    It  is  very  plausible 

•  H.  Huppert  and  A.  EieseU, '  Ueberden  Stickstoffumsatz  im  Fieber,'  ArcJi 
d.  Heilhiinde,  x.  1869. 

2  Cf.  Jos.  Bauer  and  Q.  Künstle,  '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  antipyretischer 
Mittel  auf  d.  Eiweisszersetzung  bei  Fiebernden,'  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Min.  Med 
sxiv.  part  i,  • '  •> 
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to  attribute  a  sliare  in  tliis  plienomeiion  to  tlie  fibrinous  exudation, 
the  albuminatesof  wliich  probably  undergo  metaboh'sm  in  tlie  procesl 
of  absorption.  It  is  geuerally  believed  that  the  liqiiefaction  of 
exudations  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the 
nitrogenous  products  of  the  Splitting  np  of  the  albuminates  aro 
elimiuated  in  the  urine. 

If  one  believe  with  Voit  that  under  nonnal  conditious  it 
is  chiefly  the  albuminates  dissolved  and  eii-culating  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body  that  undergo  disintegration,  while  those  fast 
bound  up  in  the  cellular  tissues  are  metabolised  only  to  a 
small  extent,  the  question  arises  whether  the  same  order  is 
maintained  in  fever  or  not.  Since,  indeed,  fever  patients  as  a 
rule  excrete  a  far  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than  is  con- 
tained  in  the  food,  it  follows  that  so  soon  as  the  original 
Store  of  albumen  circulating  in  the  nutrient  fluids  is  exhausted 
further  metabolism  must  go  on  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues. 
The  same  occurs  in  normal  organisms  when  starving,  and  pro- 
bably the  processes  differ  only  in  the  larger  portion  of  organic 
albumen  subjected  to  metabolism  in  fever  than  in  simple 
inanition. 

In  starvation,  according  to  Voit,  the  albumen  of  the  tissues 
is  not  metabolised  as  such,  nor  in  the  condition  in  -which  it  is 
found  contained  in  the  cells,  but  is  first  liquefied  and  then 
behaves  like  the  circulating  albumen  received  into  the  nutrient 
current  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Since  the  tissues  and 
Organs  are  able  to  maintain  their  normal  composition  as  regai-ds 
albumen  only  when  a  due  proportion  of  albumen  is  present 
in  the  surrounding  fluids,  the  cellular  tissues  collectively  con- 
tinuously  give  up  their  albumen  as  the  nutrient  material  is 
being  withdrawn  from  the  fluids  as  an  eflfect  of  metabolism. 
The  question  next  suggests  itself  whether  in  fever  such  albu- 
minates only  are  metabolised  as  have  been  first  liberated  from 
their  connection  with  the  cellular  tissues  and  circulate  in  the 
nutrient  fluids,  or  whether,  in  contrast  to  the  normal  con- 
ditions,  the  albumen  in  the  organs  and  tissues  themselves  is 
metabolised.  In  either  case  the  materials  for  metabolism  must 
be  derived  exclusively  from  the  organs,  but  the  reparative  power 
and  the  very  existence  of  organised  tissues  obviously  appears  to 
be  more  involved  if  the  cells  themselves  are  the  objects  of  the 
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destruction  than  if  these  simply  yield  a  part  of  their  substance 
to  the  nutrient  fluids, 

The  fact  that,  althougli  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  the 
consumption  of  albumen  is  increased,  the  same  products  of 
metaboHsm  appear  as  uuder  normal  conditions  seems  to  Sup- 
port the  View  that  in  fever  only  such  albuminates  are  meta- 
bolised  as  circulate  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  that  while 
the  Splitting  up  of  the  albuminates  occurs  on  a  far  larger 
Scale  in  fever  it  proceeds  in  other  respects  in  the  same  way 
and  is  induced  by  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  non-febrile 
organism. 

According  to  Voit  the  living  and  organised  tissues  are  spe- 
cially  endowed  with  certain  properties  in  virtue  of  which  tbe 
metabolism  of  the  materials  dissolved  in  the  fluids  is  induced 
without  any  actual  change  being  elfected  in  the  form  of  the 
former,  just  as  the  yeast  cells  cause  the  Splitting  up  of  a 
saccharine  Solution  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  more 
the  dissolved  albumen  reacts  on  the  cellular  elements,  and  the 
more  active  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  the  more  rapidly  will 
metabolism  proceed.  The  power  possessed  by  organised  struc- 
tm"es  to  metaboHse  matter  is  consequently  not  the  same  under 
all  circumstances,  but  is  raised  by  some  conditions  and  depressed 
by  others. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  applying  this  hypothesis 
to  the  destruction  of  albumen  in  fever  and  assuming  that  under 
those  conditions  which  the  febrile  processes  bring  with  them 
the  tissues  yield  up  to  the  circulation  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  own  albumen,  and  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  materials 
for  metabolism  is  thus  presented  to  the  cells.  Meanwhile  the 
Organs  sufiier  a  loss  of  their  constituents  more  rapidly  than  in 
simple  inanition,  and  the  febrile  organism  is  comparable  to  a 
normal  animal  a  considerable  part  of  whose  tissues  has  been 
consumed  by  prolonged  fasting,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
Single  ample  albuminous  meal,  has  for  the  moment  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen  in  his  circulation.  But  in  the  normal 
organism  an  equilibrium  between  the  cellular  structuxes  and 
the  nutritive  fluids  would  in  a  short  time  be  brought  about  by 
an  assimilation  of  matter  on  the  one  side  and  its  disintegration. 
on  the  other,  whereas  in  the  febrile  state  this  equilibrium 
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remains  for  a  long  time  disturbed  and  cannot  as  a  rule  be  restored 
by  the  mflamed  cells,  which  in  most  eases  lose  during  the  course 
of  the  fever  the  power  of  absorbing  matter  and  assimilating  it 
to  their  own  structure. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  increased  consnmption  of  albumen  in 
fever  was  caused  by  the  enJianced  metabolic  activity  of  the  organised 
tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  elevated  temperature.  If,  that  is  to  say, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  albuminates  circulating  in  the  fluids  were 
performed  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual  a  more  speedy  disintegration 
of  the  Organs  wonld  follow,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  in- 
creased  daily  exchange  of  albumen  would  result;  only  that  if  we 
really  had  to  do  with  an  intensified  power  of  metabolism  in  the  cells 
we  cannot  see  why  the  loss  of  albumen  by  the  body  could  not  be 
prevented  by  a  proper  supply  of  like  materials  in  the  food,  given  at 
frequent  intervals.  Since  this  explanation  will  not  stand,  the  pri- 
mary  condition  must  be  a  loosened  cohesion  of  the  constituents  of  the 
oi'gans,  the  increased  consumption  of  albumen  being  secondary  thereto. 

Were  the  febrile  process  to  exert  on  the  Organs  of  the  body, 
even  for  a  short  time,  no  other  action  than  inanition,  we  should 
simply  find  a  rapid  atrophy  of  the  histological  elements,  not  a 
complete  destruction.  As  a  matter  of  faet  we  do  on  the  whole 
meet  in  fevers  too  with  an  atrophic  wasting  of  the  organs 
only,  and  not  with  a  degenerative  process  in  the  sense  that 
the  cells  perish  entirely.'  Nevertheless  on  the  testimony  of 
eminent  authorities  there  not  unfrequently  appear,  especially 
as  a  consequence  of  the  infectious  diseases,  visible  changes 
in  the  morphological  characters  of  the  cellular  elements,  such 
as  the  so-called  parenehymatous  degeneration,  which  in  its 
higher  degrees  leads  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the  affected 
tissue. 


'  The  wasting  that  appears  as  a  consequence  of  starvation  does  not  aflfect 
all  the  Organs  of  the  body  in  an  equal  degree  ;  some  of  these,  indeed,  as  the 
central  nervous  System  and  the  heart,  undergo  but  an  insignificant  loss.  This 
circumstance  Voit  explains  by  assuming  that  the  organs  in  question,  possessed 
of  great  activity,  rapidly  make  good  their  loss  from  the  nutritive  fiuids  an.d 
niaintain  their  composition  at  the  expense  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  &c.  But 
]  much  doubt  if  the  same  occurs  in  febrile  diseases,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
heart  and  central  nervous  organs  are  not  in  a  State  to  assimilate  nutrimcnt 
and  to  repair  past  losses. 
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According  to  Liebermeister  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  the 
oonstant  consequence  of  fever  of  a  particular  intensity  and  duration. 
On  the  changes  themselves  he  expresses  himself  in  these  words  :— 
'  First  the  cells  are  clouded  by  fine  granules,  which  sometimes  early, 
at  other  times  later,  may  be  recognised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as 
fat  globnles;  at  the  same  tiaie  the  nuclei  become  indistinguishable. 
In  higlier  degrees  of  degeneration  the  contouvs  of  the  cells  are  lost, 
and  in  the  highest  mere  granulär  masses  or  diffused  detritus  take  the 
place  of  the  cells.  With  the  products  of  degeneration  are  sooner  or 
later  associated  those  of  new  cell  formation,  but  if  the  fever  be  pro- 
longed  these  too  undergo  degeneration.  When  the  disease  talces  a 
favourable  course  a  permanent  regeneration  of  the  structui'es  sets  in 
Avith  the  termination  of  the  fever,  and  such  a  turn  seems  possible  in 
certain  organs,  as  the  liver  and  muscles,  even  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  parenchyma  cells  are  u-reparably  destroyed.  Regeneration  is 
efFected  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  out  of  those  parenchyma  cells 
which  have  undergone  tiie  least  degeneration  and  are  still  capable  of 
restoration.'  ^ 

Cohnheim's  description  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  differs  in 
several  points  from  that  just  given.  While,  for  instance,  Liebermeister 
uiaintains  that  the  so-called  '  cloudy  swelling,'  in  which  the  cell  Con- 
tents exhibit  a  granulär  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of 
albuminates,  repi-esents  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  fatty 
metamorphosis,  Cohnbeim  is  inclined  to  consider  the  cloudy  swelling 
and  the  fatty  degeneration  as  two  totally  distinct  nutritive  changes. 
He  therefore  considers  it  as  beyond  question  that  cloudy  swelling  in 
commencing  recovery  would  be  a  simple  retrograde  process. 

Cohnheim  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  assertions  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  and  fatty  metamorphosis 
in  fevers  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  They  are  missed  in  many  cases 
in  which  death  is  caused  by  intense  febrile  processes,  and  they  are 
seen  especially  in  infectious  diseases,  so  that  a  casnal  connection 
between  the  degeneration  and  the  high  temperature  cannot  be  estab- 
lished.2 

A  clifference  of  opinion  as  tothe  frequency  of  parenchymatous 
degeneration  can  present  no  obstacle  to  eonnecting  these  changes 
in  the  organs,  or  at  least  their  fatty  metamorphosis,  with  the  ab- 
normally  increased  albuminous  metabolism  ;  for  if  in  the  disin- 
tegrationof  the  albuminates  in  the  organism  fat  appears  regulai'ly 

'  Liebermeister,  Patliol.  u.  Therapie  des  Fiebers,  p.  440. 

"  J.  Cohnheim,  Vorlesungen  üler  allg.  Pathol.,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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as  a  product  of  their  Splitting  up,  to  be,  according  to  tlie  con- 
ditious  present,  either  further  inetabolised  or  stored  up  in  the 
natural  fatty  deposits  of  the  body,  it  may  be  justly  assumed  that 
along  with  pathologicaliy  augmented  albuminous  metabolism  an 
abnormal  amount  of  such  fat,  the  product  of  its  Splitting  up,  will 
be  produced.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  metabolism  of  the  fat 
ceases  to  keep  pace  with  its  production  abnormal  collections  of 
fat  must  follow. 

^  In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organs  this  abnormal  accumu- 
lation  of  fat  is  efifected  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents,  and  thence  arises  the  by  no  means  unimportant 
question  whether  the  higher  and  highest  grades  of  fatty  meta- 
morphosis  do  not  testify  to  the  possibility  under  certam  condi- 
tions  of  the  organic  albumen  undergoing  metaboHsm  as  such  and 
without  being  previously  liquefied  and  merged  in.  the  ckculating 
albumen,  The  fact  that  in  fatty  degeneration  numerous  fat 
drops  make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  easily 
explained,  although  one  admit  a  Splitting  up  of  the  circulatiug 
albumen  only,  for  the  fat  may  be  imported  into  the  interior 
of  the  cells,  or  be,  so  to  say,  legitimately  produced  therein. 
Even  a  complete  reduction  of  single  or  numerous  cells  to  a 
fatty  detritus  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  metabolism  of  living 
organised  elements,  for  a  cell  will  inevitably  perish  if  its  frame- 
work  (^Bausteine)  disappear  in  great  part  by  liquefaction  and 
the  fat  derived  from  the  Splitting  up  of  albumen  take  its  j)lace. 
The  phenomena  of  fatty  degeneration  may,  however,  find 
their  least  forced  explanation  in  the  assumption  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  molecules  of  albumen  are  one  by  one 
dissociated  from  their  connections  and  directly  submitted  to 
metabolism  in  situ,  until  at  length  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
cell  is  broken  up.  Such  an  explanation  appears  to  me  and  to 
others  important,  because  a  fundamental  distinction  is  thereby 
clearly  maintained  between  fatty  Infiltration  and  fatty  meta- 
morphosis,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  sharp  demar- 
cation  exists  between  these  two  forms  of  degeneration. 

In  certain  processes,  marked  by  a  characteristically  rapid 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  organs,  as,  for  instance,  acute  phos- 
phorus  poisoning,  there  is,  together  with  the  increased  meta- 
bolism of  albumen,  a  diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and 
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intake  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  a  lessened  destruction  of  fat.  On 
th%  other  band  numerous  enquiries  have  showu  that  in  fever 
there  is  alwa.ys  an  increased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  Opposition  to  earlier  isolated  experiments,  which  seemed 
to  teil  against  an  increased  Output  of  carbonic  acid  in  fever, 
Liebermeister  first  aunounced  tbat  in  two  cases  of  ague  be  bad 
observed  a  marked  increase  in  tbe  produetion  of  carbonic  acid 
during  tbe  paroxysm  ;  >  and  in  reports  of  exbaustive  experi- 
ments publisbed  recently  be  sbows  tbat  in  intermittent  attacks 
tbe  greatest  increase  in  tbe  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  (30  to 
43  per  cent.)  occurred  during  tbe  pyrexiaL  periods,  and  in  tbe 
so-called  cold  stage  it  reacbed  even  to  two  and  a  balf  times 
tbe  normal.^  At  tbe  same  time  we  must  not  forget  tbat  a  large 
sbare  in  tbe  increased  produetion  of  carbonic  acid  in  tbe  cold 
stage  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  excessive  muscular  action.  At  tbe 
acme  of  tbe  fever  Liebermeister  found  tbe  produetion  of  carbonic 
acid  raised  by  from  19  to  31  per  cent.,  and  at  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  tbe  sweating  stage  botb  normal  and  excessive  amounts 
of  carbonic  acid  were  observed.  Eesults  almost  identical 
foUowed  observations  made  on  a  patient  wbo  during  conva- 
lescence  from  enteric  fever  was  attacked  witb  plem-isy,  in  tbe 
course  of  wbicb  repeated  and  severe  rigors  occurred. 

Soon  after  tbe  ürst  announcement  of  Liebermeister  on  tbe 
increased  produetion  of  carbonic  acid  in  ague  Leyden  instituted 
a  large  number  of  observations  on  severai  forms  of  febrile  dis- 
eases, wbicb  invariably  sbowed  an  increase  in  tbe  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  as  compared  witb  wbat  bad  been  noticed  under 
normal  circumstances.  In  two  patients  witb  recurrent  fever 
tbe  increase  in  tbe  carbonic  acid  was  30  to  44  per  cent.,  in 
one  case  of  typbus  38  per  cent.,  and  in  one  of  pneumonia  70 
per  cent.^    Tbe  average  proportion  between  tbe  produetion  of 


>  0.  Liebermeister,  'Untersuchungen  über  die  quantitativen  Verände- 
rungen der  Kohlensäureproduction  beim  Menschen,'  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Min. 
Med.,  vol.  vü.  p.  75. 

-  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  viii.  p.  153,  and  Pathol.  u.  Therapie  des 
Fleiers. 

«  H.  Senator,  Untersuchungen  über  den  fieberhaften  Process  u.s.w.  The 
excessive  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  in  pneumonia  is  due,  accordiug  to 
Senator  (op.  cit.  p.  110),  to  the  accelerated  respiration.    SüujanofE  has  also 
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carbonic  acid  in  fever  and  in  health  was  as  1^  :  1-  Lejden 
could  not  obtain  any  constant  results  from  experiments  *on 
animals ;  in  them  a  higher  temperature  seemed  to  be  attended 
sometimes  with  an  increase  and  at  other  times  with  a  diminu- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired.' 

Senator  also  in  bis  experiments  on  febrile  animals  found  no 
constant  increase  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid ;  at  any 
rate  such  was  not  observed  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  fever. 
From  a  critical  examination  of  the  actual  materials  avail- 
able  on  the  material  gain  and  loss  in  fever  and  the  results  of 
his  own  experiments  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
creased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  in  fever  is  in  no  way 
the  consequence  of  increased  combustion  of  fat,  and  that 
fatty  and  alhuminous  metabolism  bear  no  proportion  to  one 
another.  One  must  indeed  admit  that  in  fever  not  more  but 
less  fat  is  burnt  than  under  similar  conditions  and  normal 
temperature,  and  that  the  body  in  fever,  though  poorer  in  albu- 
men,  is  relatively  richer  in  fat.^ 

In  Support  of  the  last  position  Senator  appeals  to  certain  of  his 
experiments  in  which  the  largest  Output  of  carbonic  acid  was  observed. 
Tlie  animals  the  subjects  of  tbese  experiments  gave  off  at  the  heigbt 
of  the  fever  4-206  grammes  CO2  in  an  hour,  which  makes  for  24  hours 
]  00  9.  In  tbis  period  1 4-48  grammes  of  urea  were  passed,  for  which 
42'7  grammes  of  albumen  were  metabolised.  But  since  by  the  meta- 
bolism of  42-7  grammes  of  albumen  72'2  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  are 
produced,  the  animal  could  not  in  the  24  hours  of  fever  have  meta- 
bolised more  than  10'2  grammes  of  fat,  yielding  28*7  grammes  CO2. 
In  a  like  period,  but  without  fever,  the  animal  had  excreted  7'895 
grammes  of  urea  and  67 '2  grammes  CÖ2,  representing  the  metabolism 
of  23"3  grammes  of  albumen  and  9-9  grammes  of  fat.  While,  theu, 
the  consumption  of  albumen  had  been  raised  more  than  80  per  ceut. 
an  increased  combustion  of  fat  could  scarcely  be  proved. 

Quite  recently  Leyden  and  Frankel  have  published  a 
number  of  experiments  on  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
fever,  which  are  of  great  value  as  having  been  cai-ried  out  with 

shown  that  it  is  much  greater  in  f  evers  with  than  without  excessive  respi- 
ratory activity. 

>  E.  Leyden,  '  lieber  die  Eespiration  im  Fieber,'  Deutsch.  Arck.  f.  Min. 
Med.,  vol.  viii.  p.  536. 

2  H.  Senator,  Untersuolmngen  über  den  fieierluiften  Process  v. s.w. 
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the  aid  of  the  mosfc  exact  appliances.'  From  the  results  of  tliese 
expefiments  it  follows  indisputably  that  the  fever  induced  by 
the  injection  of  pus  is  in  animals  coustantly  followed  by  an 
increased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  all  tbese  experiments  the  animals  were  dpprivecl  of  food,  and 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  a  condition  of  fasting  accu- 
rately  ascertained.  Since  in  healthy  animals  the  elimination  of 
cai'bonic  acid  steadily  decreases  with  prolonged  inanition,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  whether  such  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  continued  during  fasting  after  fever  had  been  set  up 
by  the  purnlent  injection,  or  whether  the  Operation  were  followed 
by  au  increase  instead  of  a  decrease.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  gas  was  always  greater  in  the  later  days  of  fasting 
with  fever  than  in  the  earlier  days  without  fever,  the  absolute  rise 
varying  between  4  and  56  per  cent.  Bat  if  one  compare  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  a  fevered  dog  with  that  by  a  healthy  one,  the 
two  having  fasted  for  the  same  number  of  days,  we  find  an  excess  in 
intense  fever  of  70  to  80  per  cent.,  in  moderate  fever  of  40  to  50  per 
Cent.,  and  in  slight  and  temporary  elevation  of  temperature  of  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

Leyden  and  Frankel  from  their  experiments  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  consumption  of  material  is  in  fever  raised 
in  toto,  and  that  at  the  height  of  the  febrile  process  not  only 
more  albumen  but  also  more  fat  is  metabolised  than  under 
normal  conditions.  That  in  fever  there  is  not  merely  an  in- 
creased elimination  but  also  an  increased  production  of  carbonic 
acid  is  best  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Colasanti,  who  found 
in  a  feverish  guinea-pig  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  in  the 
oxygen  absorbed  and  of  24  per  cent.  in  the  carbonic  acid  given 
oftV-^  With  the  view  so  strongly  put  forward  by  Senator  that  the 

'  E.  Leyden  and  A.  Frankel,  '  lieber  den  respiratorischen  Gasaustausch  im 
Fieber,'  Vireh.  Aroh.,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  136  :  see  there  also  a  criticism  of  Wert- 
heira's  researches,  '  lieber  den  Lungengasaustausch  in  Krankheiten,'  Deutsch 
Aroh.  f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  xv.,  and  '  Untersuch,  über  den  Stoffwechsel  in  fieber- 
liaften  Krankh.,'  Wim.  med.  Woche7iaohr.,  1878,  Nos.  32-3.Ö. 

■  G.  Colasanti,  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Fieberlehre,'  Pjlügcrs  Arch  vol  x-ir 
p.  125,  1877. 

The  observations  of  Colasanti  on  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  febrile 
animal  long  remained  isolated,  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that  D.  Finklc 
has,  by  a  prolimiuary  Observation,  given  a  promise  of  condJcting  a  searchin 
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body  is  after  the  abnormal  metabolism  of  fever  poorer  in  albu- 
men,  but  relatively  richer  in  fat,  both  observers  agree  so  far 
as  to  allow  that  the  alburainous  metabolism  in  fever  Stands  in 
no  relation  with  the  destruction  of  fat.  The  qnestion  whether 
in  fever  not  only  the  albnmen  and  the  non-nitrogenous  pro- 
duets  of  its  Splitting  up,  bnt  also  the  fat  distributed  throiighout 
the  body  are  snbjected  to  metabolism  to  a  greater  degree  than 
under  normal  conditions  can  only  be  answered  when  the  total 
intake  and  oiitput  of  the  fevered  organism  is  ascertained  ;  for 
only  from  a  revievr  of  the  whole  material  economy  in  fever  can 
one  decide  whether  the  total  carbon  given  off  from  the  body  is 
covered  by  the  albuminous  metabolism  or  whether  the  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  are  also  broken  up. 

An  increased  interehange  of  gases  also  occurs  when  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
heat,  as  Pflüger  has  demonstrated.^  But  since  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature  has,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Litten,  been  found  to  lead  after  some  time  to  a  diminished 
interehange  of  gases  and  a  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  organs,^ 
one  must  conclude  that  an  artificial  elevation  of  the  bodv  tem- 
perature induces  first  an  increase  of  the  metabolism  of  matter 
in  general,  but  that  when  the  heat  has  been  maintained  for  a 
long  time  the  increased  metabolism  of  the  albumen  alone  con- 
tinues,  while  that  of  the  fat  falls  to  keep  pace  with  it,  or  may 

enquiry  into  the  exchange  of  gases  in  febrile  states.  Accorcling  to  this  pre- 
lirainary  communication  the  febrile  elevation  of  the  temperature  led  to — 
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'  B.  Pflüger,  '  Ueber  Wärme  und  Oxydation  der  lebendigen  Materie,' 
Pflüfler's  Areh  ,  vol.  xviii.  1878. 

2  Litten,  T'^iVc/t.^w/*.,  vol.  Ixx. ;  cf .  also  Erler,  T'^clwr  das  Verhältniss  der 
Kohlensäwreahgahe  zum  Weclml  der  Körjjerwärme,  Königsberg,  1876. 
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even  absolutely  decline.  That  similar  conditions  olDtain  in 
fever  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  j)roved,  although  we  must  not 
assume  that  the  increased  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  exclu- 
sively  a  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  temperature. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  exchange  of  material  in  fever 
has  been  discussed  in  the  light  of  recorded  experiment  so  far  as 
appeared  necessary  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  loss  which  the  body  experiences  in  the  course  of  febrile 
diseases.  One  may  confidently  assert  that  the  accelerated  ex- 
change of  matter,  especially  the  increased  metabolism  of  the 
albuminates  of  the  organs,  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  consequences  of  febrile  diseases.  We  have  not  in  fevers 
to  deal  with  a  rapid  wasting  of  the  organs  only,  such  as  occurs, 
though  more  slowly,  in  simple  inanition,  in  which  the  cells, 
although  in  an  atrophic  condition,  hold  together  fairly  :  it  is  here 
the  cellular  elements  themselves  that  are  attacked  and  broken 
down.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  reaction  of  the  metabolism  of 
fever  on  the  functional  aetivity  of  organs  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent  from  what  occurs  in  inanition,  and  that  the  aetivity  of 
the  cells  may  cease  long  before  auy  striking  emaciation  of  the 
body  has  been  brought  about.  This  position  is  easily  accepted 
if  we  believe  that  the  destruction  of  fat  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  subject  of  fever.  The  fact  that  in 
starvation  death  does  not  take  place  until  a  large  proportion  of 
the  coUective  mass  of  the  body  is  wasted,  and  the  supply  of  fat 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  cannot  be  applied  without  great 
qualification  to  the  febrile  state,  and  it  would  be  an  'error  to 
measure  the  consequences  of  the  abnormal  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  substance  in  fever  patients  by  the  degree  of  visible 
emaciation  alone.' 

In  respect  of  the  inorpanic  ])roducts  of  excretion,  Salkowsky  has 
established  the  remarkable  fact  that  dnrmg  fever  the  elimination  of 
potash  salts  by  the  nrine  is  increased  ,2  which  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  increased  destruction  of  tissue. 

'  Very  fat  siibjects  usually  bear  starvation  for  long,  but  succumb  to  febrile 
chsenses  m  a  surprisingly  short  time,  a  rlifference  which  can  be  in  part  ex 
plained  by  the  rlifferent  course  of  metabolism  in  starvation  and  in  fever 

]  E.  Salkowsky,  •  Untersuchung  über  d.  Ausscheidung  d.  Alkalisalze,'  nroh 
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It  lias  also  been  long  known  tliat  the  excretion  of  the  urinary 
Chlorides  is  diminished  during  acute  febrile  piocesses,  Accordiiiy 
to  Böhmann,  who  has  lately  sought  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
diminished  exci-etions  of  Chlorides,  there  is  a  partial  retention  of 
these  salts  in  the  body  of  a  fever  patient,  since  a  part  of  the  salts 
taken  with  the  food  does  not  reappear.  Röhmann  sees  the  ground  of 
this  retention  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  bodies  of  febrile  subjects  in 
the  large  quantity  of  organic  albumen  which  has  passed  into  the 
genei-al  fluids,  liberating  the  potash  salts  from  their  combination  with 
the  albuminates  and  replacing  them  by  salts  of  sodium.' 


The  Effects  of  Food  ox  the  Febrile  Sübject. 

The  Dotion  that  the  aclministration  of  food  intensified 
febrile  conditions,  and  was  therefore  detrimental  to  the  patient, 
was  at  no  time  perhaps  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  but  without 
doubt  was  founded  on  certain  experience — the  Observation,  for 
instance,  that  convalescents  not  seldom  exhibit  a  renewal  of 
fever  when  they  begin  after  a  long  time  again  to  take  solid  food 
in  considerable  quantity.  From  the  earliest  times  animal  foods 
were  held  to  be  specially  injurious  to  such  patients — that  is  to 
say,  flesh  meats,  to  which  highly  stimulating  properties  were  ' 
ascribed,  and  which  were  thus  opposed  to  most  vegetable  foods. 
When  men  began  to  distinguish  more  accurately  between  the 
alimentary  principles  contained  in  the  various  foods,  and  to 
attribute  to  each  its  special  action  in  the  economy,  they  be- 
lieved  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  physicians  still  held 
good,  but  in  the  form  that  '  the  administration  of  albuminates 
is  specially  to  be  deprecated  in  febrile  diseases.' 

The  thesis  was  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  a  direct 
verification  when  Huppert  and  Eiesell  in  their  researches  into 
nitrogenous  metabolism  found  that  after  the  free  administration 
of  albuminates  to  febrile  subjects  more  nitrogenous  products  of 
metabolism  were  excreted  by  the  urine  than  with  adietpoor  in 
albumen.2  From  these  researches  most  authorities  have  cön- 
cluded  that  in  fevers  not  only  can  no  nitrogenous  equilibrium  be 

1  F.  Röhmann,  '  lieber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Chloride  im  Fieber,'  Zeitschr. 

f.  m>i.  Med.,  vol.  i.  1880. 

2  H.  Huppert  and  A.  ßiesell, '  Ueberden  Stickstoffumsatz  im  Fieber,' ^rr/t. 

d.  Ilüilltunde,  x.  1869. 
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obtained  by  any  supply  of  albuminous  food,  but  that  the  with- 
drawal  of  albuminates  from  the  body  and  the  disintegration  of 
its  structure  is  still  more  accelerated.  That  this  is,  however, 
not  always  the  case  was  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  maintained  by 
Utfelmann  in  consequence  of  a  precisely  opposite  experience. 
But  Immermann  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  researches 
of  Huppert  and  Kiesell  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
administration  of  albuminates  intensifies  the  febrile  consump- 
tion  and  is  comparable  to.  pouring  oil  on  a  fire.' 

Two  series  of  observations  are  recorded  by  Huppert  and  Riesell,  in 
which  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  intake  and  Output  was  exactly 
estimated.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  man  aged  twenty-five  years, 
who  was  attacked  with  a  croupous  pneumonia  on  December  18  and 
came  under  Observation  on  the  21st.  From  that  day  to  the  25th  the 
fever  was  high,  but  from  the  26th  to  the  30th  moderate,  complete 
absorption  of  the  exudation  taking  place  meanwhile.  Duiüng  the  two 
periods  the  following  estimates  were  made  : — 


Dato 

Nitrogen 
in 
Tood 

Kitrogen  of  Excreta 

1 

Nitrogen 
Witliclrawn 
l'roni  Boily 

Body 
Weiglit. 
Kilos. 

ffeces 

Sputa 

Urine 

Total 

Dec.  21 

0-18 

0-21 

18-43 

18-64 

18-46 

53-279 

99 
))  — 

0-91 

119 

0-30 

15-91 

17-40 

16-49 

53-447 

„  23 

0-75 

1-34 

0-45 

16-33 

18-12 

17-37 

53-659 

„  24 

0-90 

0-16 

0-51 

15-40 

1 6-07 

15-17 

53-011 

„  25 

0-21 

0-30 

0-36 

15-41 

16-07 

15-86 

52-60 

„  2ß 

002 

2-00 

014 

22-81 

25-04 

25-02 

49-950 

27 

4-38 

0-68 

0-14 

23-14 

23-96 

19-58 

50-002 

„  28 

4-45 

2-99 

0-10 

22-36 

25-45 

21-00 

50-450 

„  29 

9-0 

2-14 

Ol  5 

22-09 

22-38 

13-38 

50-958 

„  30 

8-40 

2-12  j 

0-11 

16-73 

18-96 

10-56 

50-885 

The  observations  were  continued  for  some  time  after  the  patient 
wa.s  entirely  free  from  fever,  but  the  numbers  then  obtained  are  of 
course  of  no  Service  towards  the  Solution  of  the  problem  what  effect  the 
administration  of  albuminates  has  on  albuminous  metabolism  in  fever. 
But  the  extract  from  the  observations  that  I  have  given  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  body  rises  with  the  in- 
creased  supply  of  albuminous  food,  for  in  the  period  of  high  fever  the 
patient  received  a  diet  proportionately  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  in  that 
of  resolution  with  a  less  degree  of  fever  the  critical  increase  in  the 
excretion  of  urea  became  apparent,  while  with  the  more  liberal  supply 

"  H.  Immermann,  Handh.  d.  alltj.  Ernähruiigssturungeii ;  V.  Ziemssen's 
Hwiidh.  d.  spec.  Pathol.  und  Tlwrapie,  vol.  xiii.  1879. 
TOL.  I.  I. 
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of  albumen  from  the  27th,  cancl  still  more  from  the  29th,  no  fuither 
increase  was  observed. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  convalescing  typhoid  complicated  by 
cheesy  pneumonia.  The  patient  manifested  febrile  Symptoms  with 
slight  oscillations  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  the  intake  and 
Output  of  nitrogen  were  as  follows  : — 


Date 

Nitrogen 
in  Poocl 

J?Eeces 

Nitrogen  i 
Sputa 

i  Exoreta 
Urine 

.  Total 

Nitrogen 
Witliilrawn 
f  roiu  Body 

Bodv 
Weiglit. 
Kilos. 

Jan. 

4 

3' 12 

0-96 

0-21 

12-41 

13-58 

10-46 

58-330 

») 

5 

2  44 

0-61 

0-15 

10-16 

10-92 

8-48 

57-891 

j> 

6 

3-36 

1-36 

0-15 

11-97 

13-48 

10-12 

58-217 

»> 

7 

8-18 

1-66 

0-81 

16-65 

19-12 

10-94 

57-730 

»» 

8 

913 

1-52 

0-80 

17-75 

20-07 

10-94 

5iv870 

>> 

9 

11-96 

1-53 

0-71 

18-94 

21-18 

922 

56-055 

)» 

10 

9-02 

1-05 

0-52 

17-12 

18-69 

9-67 

55-030 

jj 

11 

1-20 

0-75 

0-52 

15-02 

16-25 

15-05 

54-877 

») 

12 

1-20 

1-51 

0-39 

13-42 

15-32 

14-12 

54-735 

)» 

13 

1-21 

0-70 

0-39 

12-12 

13-21 

12-00 

55-935 

)j 

14 

5-94 

0-45 

0-39 

15-78 

16-62 

10-68 

55-270 

)) 

15 

5-30 

0-93 

16-14 

17-07 

11-77 

>i 

16 

5-46 

1-31 

17-61 

18-92 

13-46 

)» 

17 

6-57 

0-78 

19-93 

20-71 

14-14 

>» 

18 

6-57 

1-38 

16-99 

17-37 

10-80 

j) 

19 

6-51 

2-48 

23-34 

25-82 

19-31 

II 

20 

6-51 

1-99 

23-22 

24-51 

18-00 

» 

21 

6-35 

0-75 

19-45 

20-20 

13-85 

From  these  researcbes  it  cleaiiy  appears  tbat  the  Ingestion  of 
a.lbumen  can  in  no  case  prevent  a  loss  of  albumen  from  the  body  of 
a  febrile  subject,  although  it  mnst  be  remarked  that  on  most  of  the 
Uays  duringwhich  the  patients  were  under  Observation  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  food  was  certainly  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  even  of  an  individual  free  from  fever.  It  is  further  seen  that 
an  increased  supply  of  albuminous  food  induces  as  a  rule  an  aug- 
mented  excretion  of  nitrogen,  but  the  same  relation  is  observed  in  the 
healthy  subject ;  the  question  therefore  should  be  put  thus :  Is  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  greater  with  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet  than  with  one 
poorer  in  nitrogen  1  An  affirmative  answer,  however,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  results  of  Hupperfc  and  Riesell's  experiments ;  more 
often,  as  Immermann  had  already  urged,  the  lowest  figure  for  the 
nitrogen  withdrawn  from  the  body,  corresponds  with  the  highest  for 
the  nitrogen  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  vice  versa  the  body  suffisrs  the 
gi-eatest  loss  of  nitrogen  when  the  albumen  in  the  food  is  least.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  experiments  were 
made  on  sick  persons,  in  whom  probably  the  conditions  for  a  balance 
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■of  gain  and  loss  of  albumen  were  wanting,  and  tbat  thus  the  effects 
of  tlie  Ingestion  of  albumen  on  tbe  nitrogenous  metabolism  did  not 
appear  vvith  tbe  i'egnlaricy  and  precision  tbat  tbey  would  under  otber 
and  normal  conditions. 

The  assumption  that  the  administration  of  albumen  to  fever 
patients  not  only  effects  no  saving  of  albumen,  but  accelerates 
the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  is  clearly  negatived  by  a 
■course  of  experiments  which  I  made  jointly  with  Künstle. 
We  gave  to  a  typhoid  patient  a  diet  almost  entirely  free  from 
nitrogen  alternately  with  one  containing  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  and  obtained  the  foUowing  results  : — 


Date 

Ni'rogeii 
in  t'ooil 

Kitrogen  in  the  Excrcta 

Nitrogen 
Withdrawn 
from  Body 

TJriiie 

Feeoes 

Total 

26 

0-8 

13  26 

0-76 

14-02 

13-90 

27 

0-8 

14-02 

0-45 

14-47 

14-35 

28 

0-8 

15-79 

0-70 

16-49 

16-37 

20 

39-5 

0-27 

30 

39-5 

17-12 

0-12 

17-24 

11-08 

1 

39-5 

17-15 

0-20 

17-35 

11-19 

2 

39-5 

17-16 

17-16 

11-00 

3 

0-8 

15-27 

15-27 

15-15 

4 

0-8 

14-02 

0-41 

14-43 

14-31 

5 

39-5 

17-63 

17-63 

11-47 

6 

39-5 

17-24 

17-24 

11-08 

7 

51  7 

14-98 

14-98 

6-91 

8 

51-7 

14-32 

14-32 

6-25 

9 

51  7 

14-85 

14-85 

6-78 

10 

51-7 

14-97 

14  97 

6-19  1 

From  the  table  just  given  it  follows  indisputably  that  by 
the  supply  of  albuminous  food  to  a  fever  patient  a  saving  of 
albumen  in  the  body  may  be  effected,  for  though  the  exeretion 
of  nitrogen  is  increased  the  loss  of  the  same  element  from  the 
System  is  reduced.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
tbe  diet  did  not  consist  of  pure  albuminates,  but  of  mixed  food 
rieh  in  nitrogen,  though  containing  also  fat  and  carbohydrates 
as  -well  as  albumen. 

'  The  foods  supplied  to  this  patient  consisted  ebiefly  of  soups  ego-s  and 
mUk.  The  nitrogen  in  100  grammes  of  dry  albumen  was  estimated  'after 
Henneberg  at  15-61  grammes.  From  the  7th  (the  twelfth  day  of  Observation) 
the  fever  began  to  decline,  which  doubtless  aifected  the  exeretion  of  nitrogen 
(J.  Bauer  and  G.  Künstle,  '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  antipyretisclier  Mittel  auf  den 
Eiweissumsatz  bei  Fiebernden,' i)eM<«c-Ä.  Arch.f.  Idin.  Med.,  vol.  xxiv.  part  i.) 

p  2 
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If  the  ingestion  of  albumen  in  fever  effected  no  saving  of 
albumen  it  would  follow  that  the  albunien  wliich  passes  from 
the  intestine  into  the  current  of  nutrient  fluids  would  be- 
subjected  to  metabolism,  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  disinte- 
gration  of  the  tissues  would  proceed  just  as  in  starvation. 
Since,  however,  the  loss  of  albumen  in  febrile  subjects  is 
lessened  by  the  administration  of  albumen,  one  must  conclude 
either  that  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is  checked  by  the 
circulation  around  them  of  a  highly  albuminous  fluid,  or  that 
the  liberation  of  the  organised  albumen  from  its  combination. 
proceeds  as  in  inanition,  and  that  in  this  case  only  the  circu- 
lating  albumen  is  saved. 

Whether  in  highly  febrile  states  the  loss  of  albumen  from 
the  body  could  be  entirely  prevented  is,  for  obvious  reasons,. 
very  difificult  to  determine,  but  it  appears  to  me  unlikely ; 
for  while  under  normal  conditions  a  sort  of  equilibrium  is 
constantly  maintained  between  the  nutrient  fluids  and  the 
tissues,  any  excess  of  nutrient  material  being  speedily  removed, 
partly  by  increased  metabolism  and  partly  by  an  accession  of 
substance,  this  equilibrium  appears  to  be  more  or  less  disturbed 
in  fever.  The  circulating  current  of  albumen  is  abnormally 
great  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  cells  ;  but  the  heated  cells 
cannot  assimilate  this  excess,  since  they  have  lost,  at  least  in 
part,  the  capacity  for  taking  up  and  tuming  material  to  their 
own  use.  A  nitrogenous  equilibrium  cannot  be  attained  in 
patients  with  high  fever,  even  if  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
absorb  large  quantities  of  albumen.  The  possibility  of  com- 
pensating  the  loss  of  albumen  by  nourishment  will  be  greater 
if  the  fever  shows  more  or  less  marked  remissions  or  inter- 
missions,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  cellular  elements 
recover  during  the  intervals  of  remission  the  power  of  adding 
to  their  substance  and  of  metabolising  the  excess  of  nutrient 
material. 

Further  investigations  into  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
change  of  matter  in  febrile  subjects  is  conducted  under  the 
administration  of  the  foodstuffs,  singly  or  combined  in  various 
proportions,  are  as  yet  wanting.  There  are,  nevertheless,  dif- 
ferent  speculations  as  to  the  material  eflfects  of  Single  food 
stuffs  in  fever ;  but  they  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  isolated 
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observations  or  on  experiments  conducted  under  normal  con- 
ditions,  and  therefore  not  applicable  withoufc  qualification  to 
the  febrile  state.  Thus  a  great  value  is  ascribed  to  the  carbo- 
liydvates  in  the  nutrition  of  fever  patients,  from  the  physio- 
logical  fact  that  by  these  easily  metabolised  matters  the  waste 
of  albumen  is  kept  within  narrow  limits  and  the  loss  of  fat  can 
be  entirely  prevented.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  carbo- 
hydrates  produce  identical  effects  in  the  febrile  and  in  the 
healthy  subject,  we  cannot  forget  that  they  are  of  great  value 
in  the  animal  economy  only  -when  combined  with  a  certain 
Proportion  of  albuminates,  while  alone  they  have  scai-cely  any 
power  of  postponing  death  from  starvation. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  albuminoiis  meta- 
bolism  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  albuminous  food 
Senator  strongly  recommends  gelatin  in  the  nutrition  of  fever 
patients,  since  this  foodstuff'  does  not  increase,  but  on  the 
contrary  lessens,  the  consumption  of  albumen.  There  would, 
however,  be  little  actual  advantage  in  the  metabolism  of  gelatin 
in  place  of  albumen ;  though  it  would  clearly  be  such  if  the 
material  for  metabolism  were  derived  from  the  food  and  thus 
protected  the  organised  albumen  from  waste.  But  then  gelatin 
is  not  physiologically  equivalent  with  albumen,  and  must,  for 
the  same  purpose,  be  given  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
albumen,  which  presents  decided  advantages.  Nevertheless 
€veryone  will  freely  admit  the  great  value  of  gelatin  in  the 
nutrition  of  fever  patients,  just  because  it  is  as  a  rule  well 
bome  and  easily  absorbed  into  the  general  fluids. 

If  one  would  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  food  in 
fever  in  its  entire  extent  one  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
knowledge  of  its  material  effects,  but  must  much  rather  take 
into  consideration  its  influence  on  the  functional  capabilities  of 
the  several  organs;  for  it  is  a  'priori  at  least  improbable  that  in 
a  fever  patient  the  functions  of  the  heart,  of  the  central  organs, 
of  the  nervous  system,  &c.,  can  be  performed  with  the  same 
energy  and  regularity  when  the  organism  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  a  state  approaching  inanition  or  has  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment.  In  proof  of 
this  one  has  but  to  appeal  to  experience,  as  of  the  delirium  of 
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inanition,  and  to  a  comparison  with  the  noi-inal  organism,  bufc 
more  exact  data  unfortunately  do  not  exist. 

While  little  regard  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  bearings  of 
metabolism  and  the  absorption  of  nutriment  on  the  mechanical 
functions  of  the  febrile  subject,  the  question  whether  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  patient  is  still  fxnther  varied  by  the  ingestion 
of  food  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  often  and  warmly  discussed. 
The  ä  priori  possibility  of  the  elevation  of  the  teraperature 
in  fever  as  a  consequence  of  a  liberal  administration  of  food 
cannot  be  denied,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  direct  con- 
nection  exists  between  the  acceleration  of  metabolism  and 
the  increased  production  of  heat  thereby  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  elevation  of  the  body  temperature  in  fever  on  the 
other.  One  might  further  conclude  that  the  temperature 
would  rise  so  much  the  higher  as  the  more  matter  was  sub- 
jected  to  metabolism,  whence  it  would  also  follow  that  the 
administration  of  nourishment  would  cause  an  increase  of 
temperatnre,  because  the  activity  of  the  metabolic  processes 
would  be  increased  thereby.  But  the  elevation  of  temperature 
in  fever  cannot  be  due  solely  to  increased  metabolism  and  heat 
production,  for  in  the  normal  state  the  production  of  heat 
consequent  on  abundant  nutriment,  and  certainly  on  sustained 
muscular  exertion,  may  be  far  greater  than  in  fever,  without 
the  temperature  of  the  body  being  raised  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  degree.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  in  fever  the  regulatory 
arrangements  which  enable  the  normal  organism  to  maintain  a 
constant  temperature,  although  the  internal  production  of  heat 
oscillate  between  wide  limits,  in  some  way  or  other  partially 
lose  their  efficiency.  On  this  point,  again,  there  is  divei-gence 
of  opinion  among  diflferent  authorities,  and  lastly  it  is  almost 
nniversally  agreed  that  there  is  in  fever  not  a  complete  Arrest 
of  the  regulation  of  heat,  but  merely  an  insufficient  or  defec- 
tive  Performance  of  the  regulatory  function.'  We  are,  however^ 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  define  the  irregularities  in  the  me- 

'  Murri,  dissenting  from  the  great  majority  of  authorities,  maintaiiis  that 
in  fever  the  regulation  of  heat  is  performed  exactly  as  in  health,  but  that  pro- 
duction rises  continually  and  without  any  pause,  whcreas  under  normal 
conditions  an  increased  evolution  of  heat  is  never  more  than  temporary,  the- 
regulatory  apparatus  having  time  in  the  interrals  to  reinove  the  excess. 
Quoted  by  Cohnheira,  Yorlnvngen  über  ullg.  Pathol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ö2!>. 
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chanism  of  heat  control,  and  to  cletermine  with  certainty  on  the 
groiind  of  our  actual  knowledge  whether  the  administration  of 
food  to  a  fever  patient  does  or  does  not  induce  an  elevation  of 
temperature. 

According  to  the  definition  of  Liebermeister  '  fever  is  an  aggregate 
of  Symptoms  depending  on  changes  in  the  regulatory  function,  where- 
by  the  production  of  heat  is  increased,  and  the  ratio  of  the  loss  there- 
to  is  such  that  an  abnormally  high  temperature  of  the  body  ensues.' 
The  nature  of  the  disturbance  of  the  heat  economy  in  fever  is,  in  his 
opinion,  best  imagined  by  supposing  the  regulabion  of  the  temperature 
to  be  fixed  at  a  higher  Standard  than  the  normal ;  the  regulation  of 
heat  is  conducted  during  fever  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  with 
what  takes  place  in  health,  only  with  this  difference :  that  a  higher 
degree  of  temperature  is  maintained  by  the  body  and  that  the  sluices, 
so  to  say,  for  the  overflow  of  the  excess  of  heat  do  not,  as  in  health, 
open  at  37°  C.  (98°-99°  F.),  but  only  at  higher  temperatures. 

Against  this  explanation  by  Liebermeiater  of  the  febrile  anomalies 
in  the  heat  control  Senator  has  nrged  with  force  that  the  conditions 
under  whiich  the  body  heat  of  a  fever  subjecb  is  maintained  differ 
from  those  of  the  normal  State  in  showing  an  abnormal  variability  or 
instability  of  temperature,  instead  of  the  permanence  observed  in 
health  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  This  fact  speaks 
most  decidedly  for  an  insufEciency  of  the  regulatory  apparatus 
and  not  for  its  being  simply  fixed  at  a  higher  point,  which  would 
otherwise  be  adhered  to  with  the  same  constancy  as  the  normal. 
The  anomalies  in  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  in  fever  are,. 
according  to  Senator,  mainly  referable  to  the  abnormal  behaviour  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels ;  for  whereas,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  heat,  they  ought  to  be  constantly  relaxed,  they  are  in  fact  continu- 
ally  alternating  between  the  extremes  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
and  this  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  irritability  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves  that  the  fever  itself  induces.  According  to  this  view,  which 
has  recently  received  a  general  approval  from  Cohnheim,  the  elevated 
temperature  of  fever  is  explicable  by  a  disturbed  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  which,  though  they  indeed  set  free  on  the  whole 
more  heat  than  under  normal  conditions,  do  not  always  meet  the  in- 
creased heat  production  by  a  prompt  dilatation,  but  offcen  assume,. 
whether  from  internal  or  external  causes,  a  temporary  state  of  con- 
ti-action. 


At  present  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Ingestion 
of  food  in  fever  induces  an  elevation  of  temperature  can  only 
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be  attempted  on  the  ground  of  experience.  At  tlie  same  time 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  verj  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
decasion  whether  in  a,ny  particular  case  the  administration  of 
lood  have  or  have  not  caused  a  rise  of  temperature ;  we  may 
however,  notice  whether  the  greater  variations  of  temperature 
are  proportional  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  That  such  is 
actually  the  case  has  not  been  shown  by  anyone ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  many  observers  have  testified  that  fever  patients  may 
take  considerable  quantities  of  nourishment  without  any  re- 
markable  rise  of  temperature.  Yet  the  accuraey  of  the  contrary 
observations  described  above  need  not  be  rashly  impugned,  for 
if  such  cases  are  more  closely  examined  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  that  the  caution  as  regards  either  the  choice  of  food  or 
the  quantity  administered  at  a  time,  which  appears  imperative 
in  view  of  the  weakened  capacity  of  digestion,  has  been  neg- 
lected..  Such  rise  of  temperature  usually  passes  off  in  a  short 
time  after  digestion  is  completed,  clearly  proving  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  digestive  process  and  not  with  the  effects 
of  nutrimeut  after  its  reception  into  the  general  cm-rent  and 
the  increased  oxidation  consequent  thereon ;  for  otherwise  it 
would  first  become  apparent  at  the  time  when  the  temperature 
actually  subsides.  But  if  the  Ingestion  of  unsuitable  food 
have  seriously  damaged  the  organs  of  digestion  it  is  intelligible 
that  the  rise  of  temperature  should  in  such  cases  be  persistent. 

From  the  previous  discussion  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the 
waste  of  matter,  especially  the  metabolism  of  albumen,  experi- 
ences  a  decided  acceleration  in  fever,  and  that  consequently  the 
cellular  elements  lose  in  a  short  time  a  part  of  their  constituents 
and  may  in  certain  eircumstances  perish  altogether.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  great  consumption  of  organic 
albumen,  especially  if  it  should  lead  to  actual  degeneration  of 
the  tissues,  inflicts  a  far  greater  injury  on  the  functional  capa- 
city of  the  Organs  most  essential  to  life  than  is  the  case  in 
simple  starvation,  in  which  the  heart  and  central  nervous  system 
maintain  their  integrity  for  a  long  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  organs.  Since,  however,  it  is  proved  that  the  waste  of  the 
body  substance  in  fever  may  be  considerably  checked  by  the 
reception  of  nourishment,  it  follows  that  the  administration  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  a  powerful  means  of  keeping  within 
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limits  the  injurious  consequences  of  increased  metabolism. 
Tins  Problem  would  be  an  illusion  if  tlie  taking  of  food  invaria- 
ably  induced  an  increase  of  fever,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  case 
■only  when  certain  conditions  are  not,  fulfiUed. 

Since  in  fever  the  metabolism  of  albumen  is  increased  far 
more  than  is  the  combustion  of  fat,  and  from  its  bearing  on 
parenchymatous  degeneration  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gravest  possible  injury  to  the  organism 
of  the  fever  patient  may  be  brolight  about  by  a  diet  rieh  in 
albuminates.  What  is  the  most  suitable  combination  of  nitro- 
genous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods  for  fever  patients,  and  whether 
this  should  be  changed  on  the  advent  of  Symptoms  of  weakness, 
in  the  successive  stages  of  the  fever,  &c.,  must  be  ascertained 
by  futm'e  investigation.  The  albuminates  of  the  food  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  replaced  by  gelatin,  which,  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  absorbed,  is  well  adapted  for  such  cases.  A 
■diet  composed  exclusively  of  carbohydrates  could,  we  may  pre- 
sume,  fulfil  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  purposes  we  have 
in  view,  for  though  the  influence  of  these  substances  on  meta- 
bolism in  fever  is  not  yet  definitively  ascertained  by  experiment, 
it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  they  are  immediately  meta- 
bolised  without  saving  the  body  even  approximately  so  much 
albumen  as  is  efFected  by  the  administration  of  albamen  in  the 
food. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  a  special  advantage  was  ascribed 
to  such  foods  as  contain  a  preponderance  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
Hippokratic  regimen  of  acute  diseases  must  not,  I  think,  be  sought  in 
their  material  effect,  and  rests  solely  on  the  experience  that  some 
of  these  preparations— as,  for  example,  barley  water,  &c.— are  well 
tolerated  bj  fever  patients. 


On  the  Performance  of  Digestion  in  Fever. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  metabolic  processes  as  performed 
■during  fever  on  the  one  band,  and  of  the  efiects  on  it  of  the 
several  foodstuffs,  or  combinations  of  them,  on  the  other,  we 
have  without  doubt  the  most  important  data  for  the  nutri'tion 
■of  fever  patients.  These,  however,  must  undergo  eonsiderable 
qualification  in  view  of  the  fact,  already  insisted  on,  that  the 
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activity  of  the  digestive  organs  is  more  or  less  reduced.  The 
quantity  of  nutriment  which,  in  view  of  the  waste  that  goes  on 
in  the  organism  of  a  fever  patient,  wonld  constitute  an  ideal 
diet  can  in  practice  be  rarely  and  only  exceptionally  adminis- 
tered  without  running  a  risk  of  seriously  injuring  him.  The 
amount  of  nourishment  that  the  fever  patient  receives  must 
never  exceed  his  powers  of  digestion,  and  such  foods  only 
should  be  used  as  are  either  caj)able  of  being  absorbed  immedi- 
ately  and  without  further  aetion  of  the  digestive  juices  or  de- 
mand  the  very  smallest  amount  of  digestion  and  cannot  either 
chemically  or  mechanically  irritate  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

The  alterations  which  the  digestive  processes  usually 
undergo  in  consequence  of  febrile  diseases  are  very  various  in 
degree  ;  not  only  is  there  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween  acute  and  chronic  febrile  conditions,  but  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  process,  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  the  age  aud  Con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  as  well  as  his  previous  mode  of  life, 
all  have  their  influence.  Obviously  the  gravest  disturbance  of 
digestion  occurs  when  structural  changes  seriously  involving 
the  Organs  employed  are  either  in  direct  connection  with  the 
febrile  affection  or  are  present  as  complicatiuns.  This  last  is 
often  the  case  when  the  patient  has  an  attack  of  Indigestion 
shortly  before  or  in  the  course  of  the  fever. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  febrile  derangements  of  digestion 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  appetite,  or  it  may  be  an  actual 
aversion  and  disgust  for  food  ;  at  the  same  time  the  digestive 
juices  are  secreted  in  unnaturally  small  quantities  and  are,  some 
at  least,  of  insufficient  activity ;  the  peristaltic  movements 
too  are  not  performed  with  regularity.  In  most  the  digestive 
energy  of  the  stomach  seems  reduced,  since  the  digestion  of 
albuminates  is  the  most  imperfect.  When  food,  and  espe- 
cially  the  less  soluble  albuminates,  is  ingested  in  the  solid 
form,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  retained  for  an 
unusually  long  time,  undergoing  abnormal  putrefactive  and 
other  changes,  the  products  of  which  set  up  intense  Irritation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  firmer  the  consistenee  of 
the  foods  ingested  the  less  can  their  digestion  be  expected, 
and  the  more  mechanical  irritation  will  they  inflict  on  the 
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mucous  surl 


rfaces.  The  patient,  after  having  taken  food  to  the 
digestion  of  which  he  is  not  equal,  feels  greatly  oppressed  ;  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  disgust,  and  nausea  foUow,  and 
later  abdominal  pains  and  distension,  and  not  unfrequently 
these  Symptoms  of  intense  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  go  hand  m 
hand  with  an  increase  of  the  fever. 

These  prejudicial  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  food  are  the 
less  likely  to  be  produced  the  greater  the  care  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  nourishment  that  the  efiforts  of  the  digestive 
Organs  shall  be  as  little  as  possible  called  into  play.  On  the 
strength  of  accumulated  experience  one  may  confidently  assert 
that  in  a  great  number  of  fever  cases  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  several  food  stuffs  may  be  taken  without  any  injurious  eon- 
sequences,  provided  the  matters  introduced  are  either  ready 
for  immediate  absorption  or  at  least  require  no  energetic 
action  of  the  gastric  juices.  Obviously  even  these  articles  of 
food  must  be  given  only  in  such  quantities  as  cannot  possibly 
overload  the  stomach,  and  that  absorption  may  keep  pace  with 
ingestion,  for  an  excess  in  quantity  will  lead  to  the  like  conse- 
quences  as  an  error  in  the  choice  of  the  food. 

In  many  febrile  diseases  the  digestion  may  be  enfeebled  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  absorption  of  substances  in  Solution 
may  be  performed  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  In  these  cases  the 
smallest  quantities  of  fluid  nourishment  are  h-equently  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  or  if  not  they  irritate  its  mucous  membrane, 
since,  not  being  absorbed,  they  undergo  a  gradual  putrefaction.. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  must  naturally  abstain  more  or 
less  completely  from  all  attempts  at  feeding  so  long  as  this 
grave  state  of  things  continues,  since  no  good  piupose  can  be 
served  and  the  evils  may  be  aggravated  by  food.  This  con- 
dition  is  most  often  seen  at  the  commencement  of  acute  febrile 
diseases,  especially  inflammatory  afifections  of  the  abdominal 
Organs. 

In  contrast  with  these  cases,  in  which  the  digestive  energies 
have  been  seriously  implicated,  we  meet  with  others  in  which 
the  appetite  has  not  in  the  least  fallen  off,  and  such  patients 
are  accordingly  able  not  only  to  enjoy  considerable  quantities 
even  of  solid  food,  but  manifestly  to  digest  it.  This  is  most 
frequently  the  case  in  chronic  febrile  states,  though  not  always. 
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in  those,  and  it  occasionally  happens  tliat  in  acute  fevers  as 
the  aseptic  wound  fevers  recorded  by  Gemmer  and  Volkmann 
among  others,  the  appetite  is  not  materially  afifected  and  a 
liberal  diet  can  be  partaken  of  without  injury. 

The  favourable  or  unfavourable  results  of  the  administration 
of  food  in  fever  depend  mainly  on  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  nutriment  into  the  ßuids  of  the  body  or  not,  so  that  as  a 
rule  the  food  must  be  adapted  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
to  the  patient's  power  of  digestion  for  the  time  being.  Now  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  state  of  the  appe- 
tite affords  important  indications  as  to  whether  the  disturb- 
ance  of  the  digestion  be  great  or  of  little  moment,  but  we  do 
not  possess  any  accurate  measure  by  which  we  can  estimate 
the  functional  activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  always  to  begin  with  small  quantities  of  those  foods 
which  are  known  to  be  most  easily  digested  and  gradually  to 
increase  the  doses. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  feeding  of  fever  patients  is 
beset  could  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided  if  we  could  give  all 
nourishment  in  a  state  of  Solution,  so  that  it  should  not  re- 
quire  to  be  digested,  but  merely  absorbed.  The  different  articles 
of  food  and  their  usual  preparations  contain  indeed  one  or  other 
of  the  food  stufifs  in  Solution,  but  a  dish  that  shall  contain  all 
alike  dissolved  has  not  yet  been  invented.  The  albuminates 
especially  being  almost  always  taken  in  forms  in  which  they 
are  not  fit  for  immediate  passage  into  the  general  fluids  of  the 
body,  many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  invalids  Solutions  of  albuminates  which  may  be 
absorbed  without  any  previous  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  The 
infusiim  carnis  frigide  paratum,  the  fresh  expressed  juice  of 
meat,  the  Leube-Eosenthal  Solution  of  meat,  as  well  as  the 
various  peptone  preparations  obtaiued  by  means  of  artificial 
digestion,  fulfil  this  condition.  The  carbohydrates  are  more 
easily  available  for  absorption  in  the  fluid  form,  since  one  has 
only  to  Substitute  sacchai'ine  Solutions  for  the  starches,  and 
recently  Buss  has  recommended  the  commercial  gi-ape  sugar 
as  particularly  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  no 
piacticable  means  for  rendering  the  fats  more  digestible,  so 
that  most  authorities  agree  in  advising  that  the  fat  supply 
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in  fever  should  be  restricted  as  rnuch  as  possible,  and  tliat 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  fat  appears 
urgently  required,  viz.  in  chronic  febrile  diseases,  those  fats 
shoold  be  chosen — as  butter,  cod-hver  oil,  &c. — which  expe- 
rience  shows  to  be  most  easily  digested. 

The  Solutions  of  the  foodstuff's,  and  more  especially  of  the 
albuminates,  are  without  doubt  of  great  value  in  the  nutrition 
of  fever  patients ;  but  their  use  mnst  always  be  limited,  since 
neither  in  health  nor  in  disease  are  men  capable  of  enjoying  con- 
tinnously  for  any  length  of  time  a  large  quantity  of  siibstances 
which,  even  if  not  actually  distasteful,  are  at  least  insipid  and 
monotonous.  The  demand  for  relishes  and  for  a  certain 
variety  of  gustatory  impressions  soon  makes  itself  so  urgently 
feit  that  the  attempt  to  support  a  fever  j)atient  for  loug  on  a 
diet  composed  exclusively  or  mainly  of  the  above-mentioned 
Solutions  of  the  foodstufifs  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  insuperable 
repulsion  and  finally  to  vomiting.  The  administration  of  such 
pure  foodstufifs  must  always  be  carried  out  with  moderation 
and  caution ;  they  can  as  a  rule  be  looked  on  as  adequate  ouly 
when  supplemented  by  certain  relishes  and  stimulants.  Occa- 
sionally  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  imperative  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nourishment  should  be  administered  artificially,  i.e. 
per  rectum,  and  for  this  purpose  these  Solutions  of  the  food- 
stufifs are  especially  appropriate. 

In  many  cases  of  fever  the  power  of  digestion  is  not  so 
enfeebled  that  small  quantities  of  certain  foods  are  not  avail- 
able  for  absorption.  Experience  teaches  that  in  many  cases 
all  the  injurious  consequences  of  food  can  be  avoided  if  only 
one  give  to  the  patients  in  question  a  fluid  diet  in  which  some 
of  the  aliments  are  in  a  state  of  Solution  and  others  of  very 
fine  Suspension.  Such  are  the  soups,  with  various  additions, 
eggs  too,  lightly  boiled  or  beaten  up,  and  milk,  which  indeed 
coagulates  in  the  stomach,  but  may,  by  proper  precautious,  be 
made  to  form  a  soft  and  harmless  curd.  Grelatin  is  a  useful 
addition  to  soups  ;  and  one  can,  as  a  rule,  give  to  patients  who 
do  not  suflfer  from  an  extreme  degree  of  febrile  dyspepsia  such 
hght  acidulated  jelHes  as  those  prepared  according  to  the 
direcfions  of  Wiel,  without  any  apprehension  of  ill  efifects. 

How  far  the  various  foods  are  really  utilised  by  *  fever 
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patients  and  received  into  the  nutrient  currents  we  have  at 
present  little  and  but  unsatisfactory  information.  H.  v. 
Hqesslin  has  instituted  a  course  of  such  experiments  in  typhoid 
fevpr,  the  resiüts  of  which  will  shortly  be  published ;  but 
he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  mean  numbers  repre- 
senting  the  value  obtained  from  several  articles  of  food. 
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Cdoked  ham 

110-0 

15-0Ö 

7-4 

8-7 

8-97 

U-93 

1-87 

2 

These  experiments  show  that  in  a  number  of  patients 
certain  foods  of  acknowledged  digestibility  were  very  fairly 
utilised,  and  that  in  particular  the  greatest  part  of  the  albu- 
minates  was  absorbed.  One  cannot,  indeed,  expect  such  good 
results  as  these  in  x:)atients  labouriug  under  the  severer  forms 
of  febrile  dyspepsia ;  they  are,  however,  enough  to  show  that 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  must  be  adapted  to 
the  patient's  digestive  powers  for  the  time  being. 

From  the  earhest  ages  it  has  been  recognised  by  physicians 
that  different  rules  must  be  followed  in  the  dieting  of  acute 
and  of  chronic  febrile  processes.  The  justice  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction  is  evident  when  one  reflects  on  the  impossibility  of 
persevering  for  months  together  in  a  rigidly  restricted  diet 
without  bringing  on  death  by  inanition.  On  the  other  band 
the  shorter  the  duration  of  a  fever  the  less  has  one  to  fear  a 
dangerous  degree  of  wasting,  unless  one  have  from  the  first  to 
deal  with  very  enfeebled  individuals.  Again,  it  is  to  be  borne  m 
mind  that  several  of  the  conditions  which  make  it  desirable  to 
restrict  the  diet  in  acute  febrile  processes,  especially  the  de- 
rangement  of  the  digestive  function,  are  absent,  or  present  in  a 
slight  degree  only,  in  the  clnronic  cases.    We  raay  also  take  it 
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for  granted  that  the  intermissions,  or  even  the  remissions,  that 
oceur  so  frequently  in  chronic  febrile  diseases  are  of  advantage 
to  the  digestive  powers  (see  p.  193).  Certain  observations 
moreover  seem  to  indicate  that  in  prolonged  febrile  states 
the  organism  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  accustomed  to  the 
abnormal  temperature,  and  that  the  consequences  of  the  fever 
are  less  pronounced.' 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  think  of  main- 
taining  the  weight  and  composition  of  the  body,  and  food  is 
given  with  the  aim  of  partially  at  least  saving  its  constituents 
from  destruction  and  that  the  richer  current  of  nutrient  fluid  s 
may  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  functional  activity  of 
the  vital  organs.  In  chronic  febrile  states,  on  the  other  band, 
the  nutrition  should,  at  least  when  possible,  obviate  any  loss 
of  weight  by  the  body  even  if  any  actual  gain  be  impossible. 
This  end  would  most  assuredly  be  gained  only  in  the  rarest 
cases  if  waste  of  tissue,  and  especially  metabolism  of  albu- 
men,  were  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in  acute  fevers.  We 
do,  indeed,  possess  certain  data  from  whioh  we  may  conclude 
that  the  metabolic  processes  in  chronic  febrile  diseases  are  in 
general  on  a  small  scale.  Thus  it  is  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  supply  can  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  waste,  and 
under  some  cü-cumstances  an  excess  of  material  may  be  assimi- 
lated.  Besides  I  do  not  think  that  the  ability  of  the  living  cells 
to  take  up  matter  and  to  fix  it  can  be  so  seriously  impaired  in 
chi'onic  fevers  with  decided  remissions  as  it  is  ia  acute  diseases 
at  the  height  of  the  fever  (see  p.  211). 

If  one  supply  a  normal  organism  with  only  so  much  albu- 
men  in  the  food  as  is  metabolised  in  fasting,  the  most  ample 
Provision  of  non-nitrogenous  aliment  will  not  suffice  to  prevent 
a  continuous  loss  of  albumen  from  the  body.  This  fact  appears 
to  me  to  bear  on  the  nutrition  in  fever,  for  it  shows  that  the 
febrile  organism  too  cannot  be  satisfied  with  an  amount  of 
1  If  an  animal  whose  temperature  had  been  for  some  time  maintained  at  i 
pomt  above  the  normal  by  the  escape  of  heat  from  its  body  bein?  preveu'tprl 
:8  taken  from  the  hot  Chamber,  and  after  a  short  time  repkced  in  still  hi^hPr 
temperature,  that  of  its  body  rises  less  and  tlie  Symptoms  of  tlae  elevation  are 
less  marked  than  before.  Cf.  Eosenthai,  '  Pl,ys.  d.  thier.  Wärme.'  Hermann's 
Mandl),  d.  Physwl.,  vol.  iv.  2,  p.  447.  ^imunn  s 
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albumen  equal  to  tbat  which  it  metabolises  wben  no  food  is 
given,  and  tbat  tbe  point  at  wbicb  tbe  intake  and  output  are 
babmced  can  only  be  attained  by  tbe  administration  of  a  mucb 
larger  quantity  of  albuminates,  One  may,  indeed,  conclude 
tbat  a  smaller  qnantum  of  albumen  will  sufißce  to  save  tbe 
febrile  subject  from  actual  loss  of  weigbt  if  fats  and  carbo- 
bydrates  are  also  supplied  tban  if  tbey  are  not.  But  \ve  have 
not  at  present  any  decisive  observations  on  tbe  best  proportions 
of  nitrogenons  and  non-nitrogenous  foodstuflfs  for  fever  patients. 
In  my  opinion  tbe  greatest  material  results  will  be  attained 
wben  tbe  proportion  of  albuminates  to  tbe  otber  foodstuffs  is 
so  mucb  greater  as  is  tbe  albuminous  metabolism  in  excess  of 
tbe  destruetion  of  fat  in  tbe  body. 

The  belief  tliat  fever  patients  require  a  diet  in  wbich  albuminates 
preponderate  prevailed  long  since,  especially  among  English  physicians, 
but  without  meeting  any  general  approval.  The  opposite  view,  that 
such  individuals  should  receive  a  food  rieh  in  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances,  enjoyed  a  far  wider  recognition,  and  the  teaching  of  Todd 
and  others,  who  gave  their  patients  in  high  fever  beef-steaks  and 
alcohol  in  concentrated  forms,  was  held  to  be  a  grievous  error.  Since 
I  have  already  repeatedly  insisted  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that 
the  impaired  power  of  digestion  in  fever  calls  for  a  careful  selection 
of  the  food,  and  that  solid  foods  cannot  be  borne  by  the  majority  of 
patients  labouring  under  the  acuter  forms  of  fever,  the  opinion  I 
have  thus  expressed  cannot  possibly  give  occasion  to  any  misunder- 
standing.  I  will  not  on  any  account  sanction  the  administration  of 
solid  foods  containing  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  and  I  also  hold 
that  an  exclusive  use  of  albuminates  is  undesirable  ;  still  I  believe 
that  in  fever  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminates  is  requisite  than  in 
health,  and  so  much  larger  as  the  albuminous  metabolism  is  greater. 

1  am  well  aware  that  it  is  somewliat  injudicious  to  advance  views 
that  are  not  adequately  suppovted  and  may  yet  give  occasion  to  prac- 
tical  consequences.  But  if  one  look  more  closely  into  the  principles 
of  fever  diet,  as  now  accepted  by  the  majority  of  authorities,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  not  in  glaiing  Opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  fever 
patients  need  a  highly  albuminous  diet.  The  idea  that  the  waste  of 
tissue  in  fever  demands  especially  the  administration  of  non-nitro- 
genous foods  is  never  at  any  rate  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  of  lata 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  supplying  fever  patients  with 
dishes  and  preparations  containing  albumen  in  forms  most  easily 
digested  and  directly  absorbed.    But  the  old  experience  that  decoc- 
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tions  of  groats,  rice,  and  tliin  meal  soups  are  very  well  tolerated  by 
febrile  subjects  in  no  way  proves  that  one  should  give  little  eise  than 
carbohydrates ;  on  the  contrary,  numerous  Observation«  have  sbown 
that  a  highly  albuminous  diet  may  be  supplied  in  fever  without  injury 
if  it  de  not  make  greater  demands  on  the  digestive  powers  than  do 
griiel  and  barley  water. 

DiET  IN  Acute  Febrile  Diseases. 

Since  the  conditioris  which  regulate  the  quantity  and  the 
choice  of  foods  in  fever  vary  greatly  it  is  clear  that  no  rules  of 
general  application  can  be  laid  down ;  one  must  in  each  single 
case  carefuUy  balance  the  several  cii-cumstances,  especially  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
State  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  general  principles  of  diet 
which  can  be  deduced  on  the  one  hand  from  experience,  and 
on  the  other  from  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  will 
find  a  right  application  only  when  the  indications  given  in  each 
case  are  exactly  ascertained. 

If  an  acute  febrile  disease  run  its  conrse  within  a  few  days 
there  appears,  as  a  rule,  no  necessity  for  the  administration  of 
any  special  amount  of  nourishment,  unless  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  individual  in  whom  a  few  days'  abstinence  may  induce 
considerable  weakness,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  for  example,  in 
extreme  old  age.  Besides  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to  pre- 
scribe  a  rigidly  spare  diet  when  the  appetite  is  greatly  re- 
duced  and  marked  Symptoms  of  febrile  dyspepsia  are  present. 

There  are  several  appropriate  relishes  and  stimulants  which 
are  generally  given  to  such  patients,  while  the  total  quantity  of 
food  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  bulk.  To  the  former 
class  belongs  clear  broth  which  may  be  made  more  palatable 
by  the  addition  of  meat  extract.  Tea  and  coffee  are  luxuries 
the  deprivation  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  painfully  feit  by  such  as 
are  accustomed  to  their  use.  The  infusions,  however,  should 
not  be  concentrated,  and  in  great  irritability  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  tea  should  certainly  be  withheld,  while 
coffee  not  unfrequently  causes  a  sense  of  weight  and  burning 
in  the  stomach  and  strong  peristaltic  movements.  By  the 
addition  of  milk  and  sugar  these  beverages  become  foods 
without  their  being  in  any  degree  less  well  borne. 
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As  foods  in  the  narrower  sense  soups  made  from  the  meal 
of  the  cereals  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  in  great  repute 
for  fever  patients,  and  no  doubt  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
by  their  digestibility,  although  from  the  small  amount  of  food- 
stuffs,  especially  of  albnmen,  which  they  contain  they  can 
serve  as  the  sole  or  chief  article  of  food  in  those  cases  only 
where  a  rapid  reduction  of  strength  or  a  long  dnration  of  the 
disease  is  not  apprehended.  Most  used  are  the  mucilaginous 
decoctions  of  groats,  barley,  or  rice,  which  should  be  rubbed 
through  a  sieve  and  not  flavoured  with  any  irritating  condi- 
ments. 

According  to  Renk's  analyses  of  tlie  diet  of  the  General  Hospital 
at  Munich  a  ration  of  pearl  barley  soup  contained  on  an  average 
in  315  grammes  2*8  grammes  of  albumen,  2*8  grammes  of  fat,  and 
17*9  grammes  of  carbohydrates ;  one  ration  of  rice  soup,  2  gi-ammes 
of  albumen,  1  gramme  of  fat,  and  19  grammes  of  carbohydrates 
(see  p.  176).  The  straining  off  of  the  sobd  residue  of  course 
materially  diminislies  the  strength  of  tlie  decoction. 

XJffelmann  has  asserted  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  soups  of  the 
cereals  1  part  out  of  5  or  6  of  the  water  is  boiled  away,  so  that  in 
100  parts  of  meal  soup  one  may  reckon  on  an  average  the  albu- 
men at  1-6  to  2  and  the  carbohydrates  at  12-5  to  15.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  soups  when  too  thick 
less  palatable  and  also  inferior  in  digestibility  to  the  thinner. 

For  a  number  of  cases  the  fruit  soups,  made  by  boihng 
fresh  or  dried  fruits  with  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sugar,  lemon  peel,  &c.,  and  freed  from  the  solid  residue  by 
pressure,  are  an  agreeable  and  useful  change ;  but  one  must 
not  forget  that  the  proportion  of  nutriment  in  these  is  very 
small. 

According  to  the  directions  of  Uffelmann  to  prepare  a  fruit  soup 
1  part  of  fruit  and  4  or  5  of  water  should  be  taken.  Thus  in  100 
parts  of  soup  made  from,  say,  fresh  apples  there  would  be  O'l  of 
albumen,  3-2  of  carbohydrates,  and  0-2  of  free  acid  (see  p.  66)  if 
no  sugar  have  been  added.  Such  preparations  must  be  looked  on  as 
littlemore  than  luxuries,  although  the  presence  of  organic  acids  in 
fruits  renders  them  specially  suited  for  fever  drinks  There  are  al.o 
the  sweet  fruit  soups,  such  favourites  in  daily  life  throughout  iSoi-th 
Germany,  but  in  general  less  acceptable  to  the  South  German  taste. 
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With  regard  to  all  these  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

If  a  fever  patient  be  allowed,  besides  tea  or  coffee  with  milk 
and  sugar,  only  clear  brotb  or  Schleivisuppe,  witliout  any  further 
addition,  the  whole  daily  amount  of  foodstuffs  cannot  exceed 
about  8  grammes  of  albumen,  6  granimes  of  fat,  and  57  grammes 
of  carbohydrates,^  while  the  diet  of .  a  normal  man  not  engaged 
in  work  should,  according  to  Voit,  contain  85  grammes  of  albu- 
men, 30  grammes  of  fat,  and  300  grammes  of  carbohydrates.  The 
loss  which  the  body  of  a  fever  patient  must  suffer  on  a  daily 
diet  restricted  to  Schleimsitppe,  cofFee,  clear  broth,  &c.,  cannot 
but  be  serious,  the  more  so  as  the  metabolism  in  fever  exceeds 
that  of  the  healthy  organism  at  rest  and  taking  the  same  above- 
named  diet. 

Also  in  the  early  days  of  those  febrile  processes  which  give 
indications  of  a  probably  long  duration  a  somewhat  meagre  and 
restricted  diet  is  to  be  recommended,  limited  to  the  few 
simple  articles  of  food  or  relish  just  enumerated.  Only  by 
degrees  may  one  give  larger  quantities  of  food.  A  very  strict 
regimen  is,  on  the  other  band,  demanded  whenever  there  is 
evidence  of  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  gastrie 
or  intestinal  inflammations.  Under  such  circumstances  even 
the  total  withholding  of  food  may  be  necessary  for  a  time,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  limit  the  diet  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  really  necessary. 

The  demand  for  a  larger  amount  of  foodstuffs,  and  especi- 
ally  of  albuminates,  in  prolonged  fever  is  to  a  certain  extent 
met  by  the  administration  of  larger  quantities  of  the  same 
harmless  foods  and  relishes,  and  where  possible  by  increasing 
the  Proportion  of  albumen  therein.  For  the  attamment  of 
this  last  aim  it  is  usual  to  Substitute  so-called  strong  soups,  i.e. 
decoctions  of  veal  and  other  highly  gelatinous  materials.  By 
the  addition  of  gelatin  in  proper  proportion  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  soup  is  greatly  increased,  without  the  risk  of  imposing 
'  According  to  Renk's  estimate— 

1  rationofcoflEee  with  milk  and  sugar     .    i^Tgrms.    3-9grras  ''itT'^rmT 

2  rations  of  rice  soup  of  281  grammes      .    4-0    „        2-0    „       38  o'' 

Q  2  • 
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any  further  bürden  on  the  digestive  organs.  Instead  of  clear 
broth  oue  may  use  beef  tea,  which  always  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  albuminous  matters.  The  supply  of  albumen  can  be 
raised  step  by  step  by  adding  suitable  quantities  of  succus 
carnis,  Leube's  meat  Solution,  or  other  peptone  preparations. 

The  infiisum  carnis  frijide  paraticm,  from  the  very  small  per- 
centage  of  albumen  it  contains  (1  per  cent.),  presents  little  advantage 
for  this  purpose  (see  p.  86).  Of  the  other  preparations  named, 
Leube's  soluble  meat  can  be  most  recommended,  since  besides  peptone 
it  contains  some  unaltered  albumen,  and  is  taken  by  invalids  without 
much  reluctance.  Each  tin,  as  met  with  in  the  ahops,  contains  250 
grammes  of  fresh  meat,  or  8'5  grammes  of  nitrogen,  so  that  in  taking 
the  Contents  of  one  during  24  hours  a.  considerable  quantity  of  albu- 
minous matter  will  have  been  ingested. 

Buss  has  in  a  manner  carried  to  perfection  the  principle  that  so 
far  as  possible  all  food  should  be  given  to  fever  patients  in  the  liquid 
form,  by  devising  the  following  mixture  of  peptone  and  gi-ape  sugar 
with  the  addition  of  rum  or  cognac  : — 100  grammes  of  üesh  peptone 
from  the  manuftictory  of  Sanders  Ezn  at  Amsterdam,  300  gi-ammes 
of  grape  sugar,  and  200  grammes  of  rum  or  cognac  are  diluted  by 
the  addition  of  about  600  grammes  of  water.  This  quantum  must 
he  consumed  in  the  course  of  24  hours  at  suitable  intervals,  each  dose 
being  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Many  patients  find 
the  sweet  taste  of  the  Solution  disagreeable,  so  that  the  addition  of 
2  to  3  grammes  of  extract  of  gentian  is  often  necessary.  Vomiting 
rarely  follows,  although  the  peptone  preparation  leaves  much  to  he 
desired  on  the  score  hoth  of  taste  and  smell.  Besides  this  his  patients 
receive  bouillon  or  >Schleiinsup2ye,  or  soup  with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk 
(1  to  2  litres  daily).  TJnder  such  a  course  of  feed:ng  it  was  shown 
that  typhus  patients  lose  very  much  less  than  Jiirgensen  found  with 
his,  though  liberally  fed  with  milk,  soup,  and  eggs.^ 

The  food  employed  by  Buss  is  remarkable  for  the  lai-ge  percentage 
of  albumen,  ample  enough,  it  would  seem  from  the  prescription,  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  a  healthy  man. 

The  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  give  to 

>  The  notion  that  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  grape  sugar— that  is, 
of  the  commercial  glucose-would  cause  diarrhcx=a  and  gastric  catarrh  as  a 
consequence  of  abnormal  dccomposition  of  the  sugar  is,  according  to  Busss 
experience,  groundless.  Even  if  in  some  cases  frequent  waterv  evacuation 
occurred  a  singlc  dose  of  tinct.  thebaica  quickly  removed  the  troublc.  !^ec  C. 
E.  Buss,  Ueher  Wesen,  und  Behandlung  des  Fiebers. 
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such  Peptone  preparations,  succus  carnis,  &c.,  even  a  tolerably 
ao-reeable  taste  Stands  in  the  way  of  their  more  general  adop- 
tfon  quite  as  much  as  the  question  of  price ;  the  demand 
for  agreeable  gustatory  sensations  and  for  variety  cannot  be 
long  repressed,  and  when  the  sick  man  is  compelled  to  take 
food  to  which  he  has  at  the  time  a  decided  aversion  severe 
dyspepsia,  vomiting,  &c.,  may  ensue. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  not  precluded  from  giving 
the  fever  patient  a  larger  quantity  of  the  foodstuffs,  and  even 
of  achieA-ing  a  certain  variety  by  the  use  of  natui'al  and  palat- 
able  foods.  The  most  important  of  these  are  undoubtedly  milk 
and  eggs,  which,  thoügh  it  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  absorbed 
without  the  help  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  as  a  rule  very  well 
borne  and  utilised  if  only  certain  precautions  are  observed  in 
their  administration.  At  the  same  time  the  soups  may,  by  the 
addition  of  various  appropriate  materials,  be  made  the  vehicles 
of  a  large  amount  of  nutriment,  and  also  give  a  variety  as 
regards  flavour  to  the  diet. 

Among  the  most  important  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
the  feeding  of  fever  patients,  and  on  which  especially  depende 
the  digestibility  of  milk,  eggs,  &c,,  is  the  rule  only  to  give 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  to  withhold  nourishment  for 
short  intervals  only.  Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be 
expedient  to  give  fluid  nourishment  every  hour  after  the 
manner  of  a  medicine.  In  this  way  any  overloading  of  the 
stomach  will  be  avoided,  and  the  milk  will  not  form  those 
large  and  tough  curds  which  present  a  greater  obstacle  to 
digestion  than  finely  divided  coagula.  Besides  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  introduce  into  the  nutrient  fluids  small  quantities 
of  materials  for  metabolism  at  frequent  intervals  than  to  flood 
them  as  it  were  with  foodstuff  two  or  three  times  a  day,  since 
metabolism  must  thus  be  carried  on  more  regularly.  Yet  one 
must  not  neglect  the  advice  of  Liebermeister  and  Buss  to 
utilise  specially  for  the  administration  of  food  the  periods  of 
remission,  be  they  natural  or  artificially  obtained. 

The  fever  diet  in  ordinary  use  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Mvtnich 
consists  of — 
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Albuiueii 

rat 

Carbohytlnitcs 

Quarter  cliet  with  egg  . 
Half  a  litre  of  milk 
And  011  e  egg  .... 
Total  .... 

20-3  grms. 
20-1  „ 
(r3  „ 
47  0  „ 

17-7  grms. 
19-4  „ 

42-U  „ 

2:f-5  grins. 
21-0  „ 

44-.5  „ 

If  required  two  eggs  and  a  larger  allowance  of  milk  are  ordered, 
or  a  second  portion  of  coffee  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  proportion  of 
carbohydrates  must  be  increased  a  thick  decoction  of  rice,  barley, 
sago,  or  the  like  is  substituted  for  the  custard. 

Such  a  diet,  notwithstanding  its  relatively  liigli  proportion  of 
albuminates,  is  very  well  borne  by  many,  though  of  cour.se  not  by  all, 
patients  with  long-continued  fever,  and  even  larger  quantities  of  the 
foodstuffs  may  be  taken  in  many  cases  without  iajury.  Thus  Eeuk 
gave  a  typhoid  patient  for  twenty-one  days  on  an  average  daUy  ^  diet 
with  egg,  I  litre  of  milk,  |  litre  of  beer,  2  eggs,  150  grammes  succus 
carnis,  and  1  ration  of  brandy  and  egg  mixture,  and  observed  that 
the  patient  wasted  very  little  in  spite  of  high  fever  and  diarrhcea.i 
The  eggs  were  given  either  lightly  boiled  or  beaten  up  in  bouillon. 
He  thus  received  daüy  91  grammes  of  albumen,  76  grammes  of  fat, 
and  100  grammes  of  carbohydrates,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
patient  took  the  whole  without  any  reluctance.  This  Observation 
may  serve  as  one  example  among  many  to  show  that  one  may  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  high  fever  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
nourishment  with  evident  advantage,  although  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  digestive 
Organs  for  the  time. 

I  am  fav  from  expecting  all  possible  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
fever  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  dietary,  but  I  see  in  it  a  powerful 
means  of  protecting  the  body  from  needless  waste  and  of  giving  it 
a  gi-eater  power  of  resistance,  though  always  under  the  supposition 
that  the  administration  of  food  will  not  be  from  a  one-sided  Standpoint 
or  on  a  rigid  pattern,  but  regulated  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Besides  the  artieles  of  food,  &c.,  already  described  there  are 
a  number  of  preparations  wliich  may  under  certaiu  circumstances 
be  of  great  service  for  the  use  of  fever  patients.  So  in  those 
cases  in  which  cow's  milk  cannot  be  tolerated  even  in  small 

>  The  well-known  brandj-'-egg  mixture  is  very  often  given  in  cases  of 
markerl  weakness.  It  is  made  with  100  grammes  of  cinnamou  water,  50 
grammes  of  cognac,  50  grammes  of  syrup  of  orange  peel,  and  one  or  two  yolks 
of  eggs. 
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doses  and  diluted,  it  may  be  replaced  by  Surrogates,  among 
which  Nestle's  infant's  food  and  similar  preparations  or  I.iebig's 
food  for  cbildren  are  very  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  Choco- 
late  too,  fine  and  as  free  as  possible  from  spices,  or  cacao  de- 
prived  of  its  fat  and  boiled  with  milk,  will  be  well  borne  by 
most  Sick  persons.  Jellies,  so  called  calfs-foot,  &c.,  enjoy  a 
high  reputation  among  many  physicians  as  a  suitable  food  for 
fever  patients,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  can  be 
made  very  palatable  and  are  easily  borne  provided  the  patient 
manifest  no  aversion  to  them.  Of  less  nutritive  value,  but  very 
agi-eeable  in  taste  to  most  fever  patients,  are  the  fruit  jelKes 
and  fruit  ices,  which  last  are  often  of  great  Service  where 
there  is  much  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

While  up  to  the  present  time  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  administration  of  food  in  fever,  and  still  more 
as  to  the  exten  t  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  there  is  a  com- 
plete  unanimity  among  all  authorities  that  the  sense  of  thu-st 
must  be  relieved  by  an  adequate  supply  of  drink.  The  choice 
of  a  suitable  beverage  is  attended  by  no  difficulties,  for  good 
potable  water  cannot  hurt  anyone,  and  if  needed  it  can  be 
flavoured  by  sugar  or  sweet  fruit  juices  or  an  egg  beaten  up  in 
it.  When  good  drinking  water  is  not  to  be  had  it  can  be  re- 
placed by  natural  Seltzer,  Apollinaris,  or  other  mineral  water. 

There  are  too  the  mucilaginous  decoctions  of  barley,  salep, 
or  highly  boiled  rice,  which  have  always  been  in  favom*  as  fever 
drinks,  and  in  fact  they  are  very  useful  when  diarrhoea  is  present, 
but  should  not  be  persevered  in  if  the  patient  feel  a  repug- 
nance  to  them. 

]\Iilk  of  almonds  appears  to  me  less  to  be  recommended 
than  these  mucilaginous  decoctions.  Acidulated  drinks,  and 
especially  lemonade  made  with  lemons,  sugar,  and  water  are, 
on  account  of  their  refreshing  and  cooling  effects,  very  suitable, 
but  when  there  is  much  diarrhoea  they  are  better  avoided. 

Formerly  there  was  a  widespread  opinion  that  alcoholic 
drinks  must,  from  their  '  heating  '  properties,  lead  to  an  increase 
of  fever.  Numerous  observations  have,  however,  shown  that 
alcohol  exerts  no  elevating,  but  often  a  depressiug  action  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  since  that  time  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  has  become  almost  general  in  fever.    At  the 
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same  time  tlie  power  of  alcohol  to  lower  the  temperature  doe& 
not  enter  into  the  question,  sinee  it  is  not  exerted  by  small 
doses  ;  wiues,  &c.,  are  given  rather  as  stimulants  ;  alcohol  also 
induces  certain  material  effects  in  the  body,  which  raay  perhaps 
contribute  to  the  explanation  of  its  favourable  effects  in  fever 
(see  p.  69). 

Ainong  the  different  alcoholic  drinks  wine  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  height  of  the  fever  is  no  obstacle  to  its  use  unless 
when  structural  changes  are  present  in  the  brain  or  one  has 
to  contend  with  a  hsemorrhage.  In  general  one  would  do  well 
to  give  but  moderate  doses  of  the  lighter  wines  so  long  as  a 
powerful  analeptic  efifect  does  not  seem  necessary;  then,  as 
Liebermeister  has  very  well  urged,  it  is  still  in  one's  power  to 
rapidly  and  greatly  increase  the  dose  shoiüd  Symptoms  of  fail- 
ing  strength  supervene.  In  ordering  wine  the  previous  habits 
of  the  patient  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  on  this 
it  must  ]3artly  depend  what  doses  shall  be  given  and  whether 
diluted  or  not.^ 

Strongly  alcoholic  wines  and  concentrated  sjoirits  should 
be  had  recourse  to  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
heart  to  energetic  action  and  to  obviate  a  tendency  to  asthenia. 
Though  in  fever  there  seems  to  be  a  great  tolerance  of  alcohol 
one  often  observes  after  too  large  doses  of  concentrated  spirit- 
uous  drinks  an  increase  of  restlessness  and  irritabihty  followed 
by  a  degree  of  Stupor  (Uffelmann).  It  must  also  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  in  concentrated  forms 
is  unfavom'able  to  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Persons  who  are  used  to  a  regulär  allowance  of  beer  often 
prefer  it  in  sickness  to  wine.  In  favour  of  beer  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  merely  a  stimulant,  but  also  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  nourishment,  and  that  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive  than  wine.  In  many  cases  beer  may  be  allowed  without 
hesitation,  but  if  commencing  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  suspected  it  would  be  better  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  this 
beverage. 

>  In  the  General  Hospital  at  Municli  150  to  300  gramnies  of  a  light  red 
wine  are  generally  given  to  a  patient  with  severe  fevei',  or  if  preferred  the 
like  quantity  of  white  wine  may  he  ordered. 
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DiET  IN  Chronic  Febrile  Diseases. 

If  au  organism  receives  an  insufficient  amount  of  nutriment 
it  draws  on  its  own  tissues  until  an  equilibrium  is  estahlished 
between  its  intake  and  Output,  or  death  supervenes  before  this 
equilibrium  is  attained  if  the  amount  of  nutriment  is  so  small 
that  the  tissues  are  subjected  to  a  loss  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life.  The  sufferer  with  chronic  fever  must  suc- 
cumb  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  and  months  of  wasting  if  the 
body  lose  weight  eontinuously ;  in  such  cases  therefore  the 
supply  of  food  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  intake  at  least 
Cover  the  loss.  In  acute  febrile  diseases  we  must  neglect  the 
maintenance  of  the  bodily  condition,  and  can  do  so  without 
hesitation,  since  a  loss  of  substance,  if  not  too  great,  is  of  no  per- 
manent injury  to  the  organism ;  the  purposes  of  food  in  such 
cases — viz.  aA^erting  danger  to  life,  counteracting  a  too  rapid  de- 
struction  of  the  tissues,  and  maintaining  the  organs  in  as  func- 
tionally  active  a  condition  as  possible  for  a  certain  limited  time — 
all  these  can  be  effeeted  without  covering  the  waste  of  the  body, 

But  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  febrile  states,  when 
we  have  to  do  with  persons  already  greatly  reduced  and  ema- 
ciated,wedonotaim  at  simplymaintainingthe  present  condition,, 
but  must  strive  in  every  way  to  improve  the  state  of  nutrition 
and  to  increase  the  body  weight.  Daüy  experience  teaches  us 
that  an  improved  state  of  nutrition  exerts  in  many  cases  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  morbid  process  itself :  this  is  especi- 
ally  the  case  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  also  when  we  seek  the 
absorption  of  chronic  exudations,  &c. 

An  increase  of  substance  is  only  conceivable  when  the 
assimilation  of  nutriment  exceeds  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  it  is- 
quite  possible  for  persons  with  chronic  fever  to  take  up  so  much 
provided  the  intensity  of  the  fever  is  not  too  great  and  the 
digeetion  is  strong  enough  for  the  work.  The  higher  and,  more 
continuous  the  fever  the  smaller  is  the  lorobability  of  such  a 
result  being  achieved,  while  regulär  remissions  or  intermissions 
are  in  many  ways  favourable  to  an  accession  of  substance  (see 
pp.  192,  193,  and  223). 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  patients  with  chronic 
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fevers  are  uiiable  to  bear  a  diet  requiring  a  fair  digestion,  so 
that  a  rise  of  the  fever  and  well-marked  gastric  and  intestinal 
disturbance,  as  vomiting  and  diarrhcsa,  set  in.  If  such  patients 
even  entertain  a  decided  repugnanee  to  food,  as  they  often  do, 
it  is  generally  useless  to  hope  for  much  success.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  is  driven  to  the  use  of  liquid  food  almost 
exclusively,  and  can  at  the  most  endeavour  by  this  and  that 
savoury  and  tempting  dish  to  stimulate  to  some  extent  the 
flagging  appetite  of  the  invalid. 

In  contrast  with  such  one  meets  with  many  persons  suffer- 
ing  from  chronic  fevers  who  can  without  much  efFort  take  and 
digest  well  any  quantity  of  solid  food.  One  not  nnfrequently 
sees  phthisical  patients  who  consume  the  füll  hospital  diet 
without  any  visible  ill  effects,  although  their  evening  tempera- 
ture  oscillates  between  39°  and  40°  C  (102°  to  104°  F.).  With 
such  patients  one  need  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  choice  of  foods 
provided  their  nutritive  value  be  the  same.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  utter  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion  on  the  one  side 
and  the  expressed  desire  for  a  liberal  diet  on  the  other,  there  is 
of  course  every  possible  gradation,  with  which  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  varies  accordingly. 

Whether  the  digestive  functions  are  much  or  little  impaü'ed 
will  determine  the  choice  of  foods,  but  in  every  case  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  each  article  of  diet  the  foodstuffs  must 
be  present  in  those  relative  proportions  which  under  the  given 
circumstances  appear  best  adapted  to  save  the  body  and  to 
ultimately  effect  an  increase  of  flesh. 

The  question  of  what  is  the  best  proportion  of  the  foodstuffs 
in  chronic  fevers  to  check  the  wasting  as  far  as  possible  is  very 
much  discussed.  The  old  physicians  were  of  very  different 
opinions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  food  for  such  patients, 
and  to  the  present  day  theoretical  opinions  and  practical  ex- 
periences  are  urged  in  favour  of  a  highly  albuminous  diet  on 
the  one  side  and  of  the  fat  and  carbohydrates  on  the  other. 

If  one  keep  in  view  the  influence  of  the  various  foodstuffs 
on  metabolism  as  well  as  on  the  increase  of  albumen  and  of 
fat  in  the  normal  organism,  it  will  be  to  a  certain  degree  seif- 
evident that  a  continued  administration  of  one  class,  whether 
nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous,  is  not  ealculated  to  contend 
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success 


.  ..„3ssfully  with  tlie  advaBcing  emaciation  of  chronic  fevers. 
Doubtless  those  physicians  who  maintain  that  a  liberal  and 
mainly  flesh  diet  tends  to  accelerate  the  wasting  in  phthisis 
are  in  the  right.  It  is  aiso  conceivable  that  the  administration 
of  fats  or  a  suitable  combination  of  farinaceous  foods  and  milk 
may  much  oftener  be  successful  in  arresting  the  emaciation  or 
even  in  leading  to  a  gain  of  weight  than  can  a  diet  in  which 
meat  is  present  in  excess.  But  such  observations  by  no  means 
prove  that  a  vegetable  diet  poor  in  nitrogen  is  to  be  preferred ; 
they  only  show  that  a  highly  albuminous  diet  acts  unfavour- 
ably,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  that  even 
under  normal  eonditions  the  human  organism  cannot  long  be 
maintained  on  a  purely  flesh  diet. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  febrile  diseases,  and  especially  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  great  stress  has  always  been  laid  on  diet.  The 
observations  coUected  in  course  of  time  often  labour  under  the  defect 
of  not  giving  sufficieut  attention  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
several  foodstuffs  in  the  diet.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  chief  distinc- 
tion  was  drawn  between  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  and  men  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  were  better  calculated  to  check  the 
emaciation  of  phthisis  than  the  liberal  use  of  meat,  eggs,  &c.  Milk, 
however,  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  held  to  be  the  best  and 
most  valuable  food  for  consumptives. 

At  one  time  the  albuminates  were  believed  to  be  essentiaily 
nutritious,  while  fats  and  carbohydrates  were  supposed  to  serve  solely 
for  the  maintenance  of  resphation  and  the  development  of  heat. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  idea  a  liberal  supply  of  albuminates  was 
beld  by  many  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  depressed 
nutrition  of  phthisical  patients.  But  the  one-sided  administration  of 
albuminates  without  the  addition  of  a  corresponding  amoiuit  of  fats 
and  carbohydr'ates  could  not  fail  to  prodi;ce  in  a  short  time  injurious 
consequences,  which  led  many  physicians  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
'  nutritious '  diet  was  not  suited  to  such  patients,  and  it  became  a 
principle  that  the  wasting  of  phthisis  was  to  be  combated  mainly  by 
fats  and  carbohydrates. 

That  many  erioneous  views  as  to  the  diet  of  chronic  fevers  have 
arisen  from  a  defective  kuowledge  of  the  action  of  the  several  food- 
stuffs and  their  combinations  I  think  I  can  best  prove  by  giving  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Traube  on  this  subject.  According  to  this 
observer  the  administration  of  food  in  acute  febrile  diseases  must  be 
<lü'ected  to  corabating  the  threatened  loss  of  strength  far  more  than 
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the  emaciation.  On  the  otlier  band  in  chronic  and  subacnte  morbid 
pvocesses  wben  the  first  high  febrile  stage  is  past  one  sbould  aiin 
at  aeciiring  a  gain  of  weig^ht.  A  too  early  use  of  a  nutritious  and 
stimulating  food  in  tbese  cases  is,  in  bis  opinion,  a  dangerous  mis- 
take,  since  linder  such  circumstances  it  can  only  lead  to  a  still  more 
rapid  emaciation. 

In  Illustration  of  tbis  view  Traube  quotes  an  example  from  bis 
o«^n  practice,  tbat  of  a  young  man  in  a  somewbat  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  wbo,  in  spite  of  a  liberal  allowanco  of  beef 
Steaks,  cutlets,  and  eggs,  continued  to  lose  weigbt.  At  Traube's 
direction  tbe  management  of  tbe  case  was  completely  changed  and  a 
more  vegetable  diet  prescribed,  wben  tbe  patient,  notwitbstanding 
tbe  poorer  (?)  diet,  at  once  began  to  gain  fiesb.' 

It  is  clear  tbat  in  tbis  case  a  gain  of  flesb  could  not  bave  taken 
place  unless  tbe  assimilation  of  nutriment  had  not  exceeded  tbe 
waste,  but  in  tbe  presence  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  a  smaller  amount 
of  food  produced  greater  results  tban  a  larger,  but  one  wbicb  in- 
cluded  an  excessive  proportion  of  meat.^ 

Tbe  necessity  for  an  adequate  allowance  of  food  in  pulmonary 
consumption  witb  fever  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  F.  v.  Niemeyer. 
In  bis  opinion  tbose  foods  are  tbe  most  suitable  wbicb  contain  a 
large  amount  of  fat  or  fat-formers,  but  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  albuminates.  According  to  Niemeyer  sucb  a  cboice  is  justified 
by  tbe  fact  tbat  *  witb  a  liberal  allowance  of  proteids  the  excretion 
of  urea,  and  therefore  the  metabolism  of  tbe  albumen  of  the  body,  is 
increased.  On  tbe  otber  band  an  equally  liberal  allowance  of  fat  and 
fat-formers  diminisbes  tbe  waste  of  tbose  organs  and  tissues  wbicb 
are  of  far  tbe  most  vital  importance  to  the  organism.  Tbus  for 
pbtbisical  patients  the  largest  possible  consumption  of  milk  is  to  be 
urgently  recommended.  It  is,  bowever,  quite  unnecessary — indeed, 
tbe  reverse — tbat  tbe  casein  should  be  removed  and  tbe  whey  alone 
drunk,  unless  it  should  be  found,  wbicb  it  very  rarely  is,  that  whey 
is  well  but  milk  ill  digested  by  tbe  patient.^ 

Experience  and  theory  agree  in  teaching  tliat  a  continuous 
loss  of  flesh  in  chronic  febrile  disease  can  be  avoided,  and  a 
gain  achieved,  only  by  a  combination  of  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  foods  ;  yer  it  is  not  ascertained  what  are,  under 

•  L.  Traube,  Die  Synqitome  d.  KranlilieU  des  Respiration s-  u.  Circttlatimis- 
api)arats.    Berlin,  1867. 

2  Compare  H.  Brehmer,  Die  chronische  Lvn^jen  schwind  sucht.    Berlin,  18(59. 

8  F.  V.  Niemeyer's  Xlinische  Vorträge  über  die  Ziinr/ensch windsucht,  coni- 
municated  by  Dr.  Ott.    Berlin,  1867 
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A^rllat  circumstances,  the  most  eligible  proportions  of  albumen 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  on  the  other. 
In  normal  conditions  the  Sensation  of  hunger  and  of  general 
comfort  decide  what  quantity  of  each  foodstuff  is  desirable. 
With  the  Sick,  on  the  contrary,  such  sensations  are,  as  a  rule, 
untrustworthy,  and  consequently  cannot  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  selection  of  an  appropriate  diet.  Besides,  in  their  case  the 
fanctional  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  economised, 
whence  it  seems  desirable  that  the  administration  of  food  should 
be  so  conducted  that  the  greatest  possible  material  results  shall 
be  attained  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  Lastly,  it  is  of 
great  importa'nce  whether  any  particular  mixture  of  foods  pro- 
duces  an  increase  of  albumen,  or  of  fat,  or  of  both,  and  it  is  only 
with  great  hesitation  that  a  regimen  should  be  foUowed  which 
leads  only  to  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  body. 

The  view  put  forward  by  many  physicians  that  in  chronic 
febrile  diseases  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  should  be  especially 
supplied  does  not  accord  with  the  scarcely  disputed  experience 
that  looks  on  milk  as  the  very  best  food  for  such  individuals. 
Cow's  milk,  indeed,  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  diet  for 
healthy  adults,  since  it  contains  too  small  a  proportion  of  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies  relatively  to  the  albumen  present,  the 
nitrogenous  being  to  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  nearly 
as  1  :  3.  If,  then,  a  person  suffering  from  chronic  fever  take 
large  quantities  of  milk,  he  receives  a  highly  albuminous  diet, 
and  one  that  under  normal  circumstances  would  call  for  a 
further  addition  of  fat  and  carbohydrates.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  obtain  exact  statements  of  the  composition  of 
the  diet  provided  at  well-conducted  Institution  s  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  consumptives,  and  especially  of  cases  attended  with 
fever.  I  presume  that  in  most  cases  the  diets  approved  by 
experience  would  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  albu- 
men in  Proportion  to  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  than  that  of  a 
healthy  working  man.  Beneke  has  stated  that  in  the  insti- 
tutions  the  diet  sheets  of  which  were  examined  by  him  the 
proportion  of  albumen  was  highest  in  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption  (Brompton),  where  it  was  1  :  4. 

It  is  clear  that  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  meat  and  milk 
would  not  present  a  proper  admixture  of  foodstufifs  unless 
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supplemented  by  a  certain  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  matters, 
some  of  wliich  should,  as  long  experience  has  shown,  he  in 
the  form  of  fat,  a  circumstance  whicli  may  among  others  have 
suggested  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 

That  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  fats  by  patients  with  sensitive 
digestive  organs  requires  much  caution  has  been  insisted  on  by  many 
physicians  ;  Brehmer  remarks  on  this  that  patients  often,  acting  on 
the  principle  '  Much  does  mucli,'  indulge  in  excessive  amounts  of 
fat.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  fat  foods,  cod-Uver 
oil,  &c.,  causes  dissatisfaction  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  correspond- 
ing  amount  of  carbohydrates. 

Brehmer  and  others  attach  much  impoi-tance  to  the  emplojTuent 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  Avine  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  and 
the  Hungarian  wines  are  in  special  repute.  How  far  the  beneficial 
eflfects  of  wine  may  be  referred  to  their  power  of  saving  tissue  waste 
we,  have  at  present  little  evidence. 

The  faet  that  milk  appears  to  be  specially  nseful  in  check- 
ing  the  emaciation  of  phthisis  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
Proportion  in  which  albnminates  and  carbohydrates  exist  in  it 
as  the  best  proportion  to  be  followed  in  the  other  food.  In 
favour  of  such  a  diet,  however,  we  must  admit  that  in  chronic 
fever  the  albuminous  metabolism  is  raised,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  acute  fevers,  while  the  consumption  of  fat  is 
but  little,  a,s,  among  other  things,  the  fatty  degeneration  of 
organs  not  unfrequently  met  with  shows.  Thus  it  appears 
that  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  more 
albumen  is  required  in  phthisis  than  in  health  to  avert  a  loss. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  conditions  for  the  increased 
albuminous  metabolism  of  fever  should  be  removed  by  the 
supply  of  fat  and  carbohydrates;  for  this  purpose  a  certain 
quantity  of  albumen  is  absolutely  necessary.  An  organism 
sufifering  from  chronic  fever  would  presumably  perish  even  in 
spite  of  the  most  liberal  provision.of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  if 
only  so  much  albumen  were  contained  in  the  food  as  is  meta- 
bolised  in  starvation.'  The  prolonged  consumption  of  albumen 
in  fever  can,  according  to  this  view,  be  met  only  by  a  correspond- 
ing  increase  of  albuminous  food,  while  probably  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  nutriment  suffices  to 

'  Cf.  LuicusoonsiiiiqJtiou,  p.  17. 
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maintain  the  body,  and  so  far  to  keep  the  albuminous  meta- 
bolism  within  bounds  as  to  balance  the  greater  activity  of  meta- 
bolism  inseparable  from  an  increased  ingestion  of  albuminates. 

After  all,  the  question  of  the  best  relative  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  aliments  in  chronic  fevers 
must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  one,  which  can  only  be 
definitively  answered  by  more  precise  experiments  on  the  mode 
of  action  of  their  various  combinations  in  patients  of  this  class. 

Quite  recently  INI.  Debove  has  published  a  report  on  several  cases 
of  far  advancecl  pulmonary  consumption  in  which  he  achieved  favour- 
able  results  by  '  forced  nutrition.'  ^  Proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the 
absence  of  appetite  and  repngnance  to  food  shown  by  many  patients 
made  a  sufficient  alimentation  well-nigh  impossible,  and  also  led  to  the 
food  taken  being  but  ill  digested,  M.  Debove  put  the  question  to  him- 
self  whether  these  difficulties  could  not  be  got  over  by  the  introduction 
of  the  food  directly  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube;  for  it 
does  not  foUow  that  in  the  sick  want  of  appetite  and  feeble  digestion 
should  always  ruu  jiarallel,  and  a  certain  power  of  digestion  may  be 
present  with  absence  of  appetite.  By  way  of  experiment  he  gave  to 
an  extremely  reduced  plithisical  patient,  with  total  loss  of  appetite, 
diarrhcea,  &c.,  after  he  had  washed  out  the  stomach  by  means  of  a 
stomach  pump,  a  litre  of  milk,  and  on  each  of  the  following  days  two 
litres  of  milk,  200  grammes  of  raw  scraped  meat,  and  10  eggs. 

According  to  the  statement  of  M.  Debove  the  food  thus  introduced 
directly  into  the  stomach  in  the  quantities  given  was  well  tolerated 
and  digested,  and  almost  immediately  produced  a  marked  imjDrove- 
ment  in  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  and  in  the  more  prominent 
Symptoms  of  the  disease. 

One  would,  however,  often  hesitate  at  employing  this  method  of 
'  forced  feeding,'  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  experiments 
of  M.  Debove  are  in  several  respects  not  without  interest. 


DIET  IN  CONVALESCENCE. 

When  an  organism  has,  in  consequence  of  disease  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  suffered  the  loss  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  constituent  elements,  these  can  only  be  replaced  by  a 
supply  of  nutriment  sufficient  to  restore  the  functional  activity 

"  M  Debove,  '  Du  Traiten.cnt  de  la  Phthisie  Puhuonaire  par  rAlimentation 
Forcee.'— Med.,  3rd  series,  1881. 
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and  resisting  power  of  tbe  body.  If  one  Las  to  do  with  febrile 
•diseases  tliat  have  run  their  coiirse  the  retum  of  the  normal 
temperatui-e  marks  the  point  at  which  one  must  turn  one's 
attention  to  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  lost  constituents  of 
the  body. 

In  many  cases  the  loas  of  weight  continues  for  some  tirae 
after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  that  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  When  the  albuminous  metabolism  is  prolonged  after 
the  stibsidence  of  the  fever  the  possibility  of  taking  nourish- 
ment  at  the  commenceroent  of  convalescence  is  still  limited, 
and  the  füll  recovery  of  functional  power  of  the  digestive 
Organs  returns  but  gradually.  In  consideration  of  this  last- 
named  circumstance  it  appears  advisable  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  convalescence,  especially  from  long-continued  disease, 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  given  both  to  the  choice  of 
the  food  and  that  the  quality  and  quantity  shall  be  suited  to 
the  State  of  the  patient's  digestion  for  the  tirae  being.  The 
retm-n  of  the  digestive  functions  to  their  normal  activity  pro- 
ceeds  differently  in  dififerent  cases:  in  some  it  is  slow  and 
interrupted,  so  that  one  has  long  to  contend  with  want  of  appe- 
tite ;  in  others  a  natural  hunger  appears  very  early,  and  great 
■caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  such  cases  to  avoid  mistakes 
both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  persons  who  have  been  much  reduced  are, 
even  when  they  feel  a  strong  Sensation  of  hunger,  by  no  meaus 
in  a  Position  to  digest  or  assimilate  large  quantities  of  solid 
food. 

The  greatest  caution  is  demanded  when  convalescents  who 
Tiave  for  a  long  time  subsisted  entirely  on  fluids  gradually 
xesume  the  use  of  solid  food.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
at  such  a  time  various  forms  of  Indigestion  and  a  rise  of 
temperature,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  are  very  prone  to 
follow  errors  in  diet,  especially  the  use  of  foods  which  such 
patients  are  as  yet  incapable  of  digesting.  That  this  should  be 
specially  the  casewith  meats,is  easily  intelligible  if  one  assume 
that  they  irritate  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  digestive  organs  more  than  vegetable  foods  do,  and  thus, 
as  well  as  by  their  rapid  passage  into  the  nutrient  cm-rents, 
they  induce  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  a  conditio»  of 
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«ongestion,  &c.  That  such  is  possible  cannot  be  disputed,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  chief  stress  shoiild  be  laid,  not  on  the  animal 
or  vegetable  origin  of  the  food,  but  on  its  consistence.  One 
should  then  always  take  care  to  effect  the  transition  from  fluid 
to  solid  foods  by  means  of  semisolid  milk  a.nd  farinaceous  pre- 
parations,  and  to  give  the  meat  at  first  in  a  finely  divided 
form,  as  mince,  rasped  bacon,  &c.^ 

With  feeble  convalescents  in  whom  the  return  of  the  appe- 
tite  is  long  delayed  it  is  fortunate  if  one  can  discover  some 
particular  dish  so  suited  to  their  taste  as  to  be  devoured  with 
xelish.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  this  respect,  since 
tastes  are  so  diverse,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
if  decidedly  perverse  cravings  are  manifested  they  should  not 
be  complied  with. 

In  the  dieting  of  convalescents  it  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  that  reduced  state 
in  which  a  much  smaller  amount  of  uourishment  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  body  than  would  be  required  by  a 
well-nourished  organism.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary,  in 
oi-der  to  achieve  an  increase  of  weight,  that  one  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  give  any  large  quantity  of  food  from  the 
first;  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  very  gradually  iucreased. 
The  restoration  of  the  wasted  tissues  proceeds  but  slowly,  and 

'  Many  authorities  maintain  that  an  error  of  diet  in  a  convalescent  fi-om 
enteric  fever  may  bring  on  a  relapse.  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view,  having  not 
unfrequently  observed  that  after  a  cessation  of  the  fever  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  the  temperature  has  again  risen  before  any  error  in  diet  could  have 
been  committed.  Often,  however,  the  patients  have'  already  begun  the  con- 
valescent diet,  which  they  are  then  nnable  to  digest,  so  that  the  Symptoms  of 
a  dietetic  error  supervene.  See  Annalen  d.  städt.  allg.  KranlienMuser  zu 
Mümheii,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  1878. 

[These  differences  of  opinion  and  apparently  discordant  results  of  experi- 
ences  are  probably  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  a  neo-lect  to 
clearly  distinguish  between  mere  febrile  disturbance  due  to  acute  gastric 
catarrh,  recrudescence  of  the  fever  itself,  and  true  relapses  occurrin-  after 
the  disease  has  run  its  conrse  and  the  temperature  has  become  normal  The 
first  may  obviously  be  caused  by  errors  in  diet  quite  irrespective  of  the 
preyious disease;  the second  maybe  so,  just  as  diptheria  maybe  aggravated  or 
prolonged  indefinitely  by  Irritation  of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  pharvnx  • 
but  that  the  third  should  be  thus  brought  about,  i.e.  that  the  entire  cvcJe  of 
phenomena  of  a  specific  disease  should  be  repeated,  is  in  the  highest  desree 
improbable.  The  whole  question  was  worked  out  by  the  late  Dr.  PeaJson 
Irvine.— Translator.]  j^cd^son 
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is  not  at  all  hastenecl  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
food,  since  of  an  excess  of  nourishnaent  only  a  fraction  is  stored 
up  in  the  body,  the  remainder  being  submitted  to  metabolism, 
the  acti\dty  of  which  rises  with  the  increased  ingestion  of  food. 
How  slowly  the  replacement  of  the  albuminous  constituents 
lost  during  a  long  febrile  disease  may  be  performed  is  shown  by 
the  following  course  of  observations  by  Eenk,  recording  the 
intake  and  ontput  of  nitrogen  by  a  typhoid  patient  for  twenty 
consecutive  days  : — 


Loss  or  Gain  of 

Day  ot 

Evening 

lu  tlie  Food 

Nitrogen 

DiHerence 

Albuinen  after 

of  the 

allowing  2  grms. 

Observation 

Temperatiire 

in  Urine 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen  in  the 

Albuinen 

Mtrogen 

Fteces 

Ist 

39-6 

66-0 

10-23 

15-26 

-5-03 

-45 

2ncl 

38-4 

50-3 

7-79 

18-76 

-5-97 

-51 

3rd 

38-9 

45-0 

6-97 

14-65 

-7-68 

-62 

4th 

Normal 

43-9 

6-80 

10-87 

-4-07 

-39 

5th 

57-2 

8-87 

13-86 

-4-99 

-45 

6th 

54-4 

8-43 

14-09 

-5-66 

-50 

7th 

84-4 

13-08 

15-53 

-2-45 

-29 

8th 

83-3 

12-91 

12-38 

+  0-53 

-10 

9th 

84-1 

13-04 

10-50 

+  3-54 

+  4 

lOth 

80-8 

12-52 

13-11 

-0-59 

-17 

llth 

77-5 

1201 

11-55 

+  0-46 

-10 

12th 

73-0 

11-32 

9-47 

+  1-85 

1 

—  X 

ISth 

68-1 

10-56 

7-89 

+  2-67 

+  4 

14tli 

101-4 

16-38 

11-72 

+  4-66 

+  17 

15th 

140-9 

21-84 

11-78 

+  10-06 

+  52 

16th 

109-1 

16-91 

12-83 

+  4-08 

+  13 

17th 

99-4 

15-41 

9-24 

+  6-17 

+  27 

18th 

100-3 

15-55 

9-58 

+  5-97 

+  25 

19th 

108-8 

16-86 

11-24 

+  5-62 

+  23 

20th 

89-5 

13-87 

11-27 

+  2-60 

+  4 

The  quantities  of  albumen  in  tlie  different  foods  administered  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  figures  indicate  grammes  of  each:— 


First  Bay  : 

1,000  milk 
500  broth 
4.  eggs 


Scüon  d  Day : 

770  milk 
500  broth 
3  eggs 


Albanien 
.  40-8 

".  25-2 
66-0 


31-4 

18-9 
60-3 


Ihird  Bay  : 

750  milk  . 
520  broth  . 
15  toasted  sippets 
108  light  pudding 


Fourth  Bay  : 

750  milk  . 
508  broth  . 
114  light  pnddiiig 


Albumen 
.  30-6 

'.  1-8 
.  12-6 

45-0 

.  30-6 
13-3 
43-» 
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Fißh  Bay  : 

750  milk 

53  roll 

22  sippets 
201  mince  . 

Half  a  dumpUng 
530  broth  . 


Sixth  Bay  : 

750  mill!:  . 

63  roll 

552  broth  . 

126  brains  . 

132  sauce  . 

24  sippets . 


Albuinen 

30-6 
5-0 
2-6 
18'0 
1-0 

S7-2 


30-6 
6-0 

14-0 

1-  0 

2-  8 


Seventh  Bay . 


54-4 


123  roll  .... 

11-5 

750  milk  .... 

30-6 

305  panadel  soup 

4-8 

360  semolina  „ 

3-7 

106  prepared  veal 

18'8 

148  sauce  .... 

11 

230  macaronipudding(Mus) 
10  sugar  .... 

13-0 

84-4 


Mglitli  Bay  : 

760  milk  . 

.  30-6 

138  roU       .       .  . 

.  13-2 

343  macaroni  soup 

.  4-0 

106  veal 

.  18-8 

132  sauce  . 

.  1-0 

16  sippets  . 

.  1-9 

230  rice  pudding  (Mus) 

.  13-8 

10  sugar  . 

297  broth  . 

Mnth  Bay  : 

750  milk  . 
143  roll 
166  rice  soup 
273  semolina  soup 
255  brains  . 
103  dumpling 
343  sauce  . 

5  sugar  . 
260  beer 


83-3 


30-6 
13-7 
1-4 
3-1 
28-0 
6-3 
20 


84-1 


Tcntli  Bay : 
600  milk 
143  roll 

323  egg  and  barley 

87  veal 
150  sauce 

14  sippets  . 
325  rice  pudding  . 

70  dumplings 
5  sugar 

Eleventh  Bay  : 
750  milk 
153  roU 
635  broth 

52  sippets  . 
116  veal 
477  sauce 

10  sugar 
500  beer 


Twelfth  Bay  : 
250  milk 
147  roll 
228  savoy  soup 

21  sippets  . 
408  macaroni 
339  custard  . 
Jam 

10  sugar 
500  beer 

Thirteenth  Bay  : 
250  milk  '  . 
153  roll 

337  Vermicelli  soup 
247  Strudel '  . 
Jam 

339  panadel  soup 
345  semolina  „ 
10  sugar 
500  beer 


Fourteenth  Bay: 
250  milk 
141  roU 

317  panadel  soup 
301  custard  . 
242  beef 
169  sauce 
280  potatoes  . 
10  sugar 


'  [Strudel  is  a  South  German  baked  pudding  made  with  flour 
and  yeasÄiJ.—TBANSL.]  ' 


Albumen 
20-4 

13-  7 
4-7 

16-5 
1-2 
1-7 
190 
3-6 

30-6 

14-  7 

6-3 
22-1 
3-8 


75-5 

10-2 
14-1 
2-2 
2'6 
32-9 
10-4 
0-6 


73'G 

10-2 
14-7 

4-  8 
19-8 

0-6 

5-  6 
12-4 


68-1 

10-2 
13-7 
5-2 
9-2 
611 
2'0 
4-0 

106^ 


eggs,  milk 


ii  2 
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Fifteenth  Bay :  Albuinen 
750  milk  ....  30-G 
] 73  roll  ....  IG-fi 
353  macaroni  soup  .  .  4-9 
276  caiTots  .  .  .  .  3'7 
144beef  ....  35'7 
285  custard  .  .  .  .8-7 
175  roast  veal       .       .       .  -10-7 

10  sugar      ....  — 
500  beer       .       .       .       .  — 


140-9 


SixteentJi  Day  : 

500  milk  ....  20'4 
134  roll  ....  12-9 
309  custard  .  .  .  .9-4 
229  beef  ....  57-8 
270  kohl  rabi  .  .  .3-1 
306  semolina  soup  .  .  3'5 
173  sauce      .       .       .  .2-0 

10  sugar      .       .       .       .  — 
750  beer       ....  — 

109-1 

Seventeenth  Bay  : 

164  roll         ....  15-7 

500  mUk       ....  20-4 

349  ega:  and  barley  soup       .  5-0 

118  beef  ....  29-8 
256  cabbage  .       .       .  .3-6 

309  custard   ....  9-4 

332  rice  gruel       .       .       .  15-5 

10  sugar      ....  — 

750  beer       ....  — 


99-4 


Eif/htcenth  Bay :  Albuinen 

150  roll  ....  U-4 

250  milk  ....  10-2 

569  custard  .       .       .  .17-1 

133  beef  ....  33-4 

258  spinach  .       .       .  .4-3 

79  veal  ....  18-8 

190  sauce  .       .       .  .2-1 

10  sugar  ....  — 

750  beer  .       .       .       .  _ 

100-3 

Nimteenth  Bay : 

146  roll         .       .       .  .14-1 

250  milk       ....  10-2 

349  savoy  soup      .       .       .  4-0 

141  beef       ....  3ö-5 

284  Erddotschen   .       .       .  3-4 

198  custard   ....  6-0 

180  roast  veal       .       .       .  35-6 

10  sugar      .       .       .       .  — 

780  beer       .       .       .       .  _ 


108-8 

Tmentieth  Bay  : 

149  roll  ....  14-3 
250  milk  ....  10-2 
332  custard  ....  10-1 
131  beef  ....  33-0 
226  spinach  .  .  .  .3-8 
306  panadel  soup  .  .  .4-9 
368  semolina  „  .  .  .  13-2 
10  sugar  .  ...  — 
750  beer       ....  — 


89-5 


It  scarcely  calls  for  mention  that  the  diet  of  convalescents 
in  "wlioin  an  accession  both  of  albumen  and  fat  is  required 
should  be  coraposed  under  all  circumstances  of  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs.  At  the  commencement  of  conva- 
lescence  it  appears  desirable  at  once  to  give  such  a  quantity 
of  albuminates  as  shall  lead  to  a  gain  of  flesh ;  this  is  easiest 
done  by  supplying  so  much  non-nitrogenous  food  or  carbo- 
liydrates  as  shall  arrest  the  loss  of  fat  from  the  body,  while 
the  albuminates  are  so  regulated  as  always  to  outweigh  to  a 
moderate  extent  those  metabolised  and  eliminated.  If  in  the 
further  course  of  recovery  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  in 
the  food  is  again  increased  and  fat  added,  while  the  doses  of 
albumen  are  raised  in  a  relatively  less  degree,  there  will  be  an 
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addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat  to  the  body  as  well  as  of 
albumen.  One  must  always  avoid  a  one-sided  deposition  of  fat 
in  the  bodies  of  convalescents  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  albuminous  parfc  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, since  it  is  only  thus  that  they  will  recover  possession  of 
their  füll  functional  energies. 


DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

A  regulär  and  undisturbed  activity  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  certaiuly  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  man.  But 
for  the  due  Performance  of  the  digestive  processes  a  number  of 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  which  relate  on  the  one  side  to 
the  quantity  and  quaHty  of  the  ingesta  as  well  as  the  time  and 
manner  of  taking  food,  and  on  the  other  to  the  state  of  the 
Organs  themselves.  The  individual  peculiarities  play  an  im- 
portant  part,  one  person  being  able  to  take  without  ill  eflfects 
that  which  to  another  would  be  injurious ;  but  even  in  one  and 
the  same  individual  certain  fooda  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances,  induce  disturbance  of  digestion  which  at  another  time 
may  be  taken  with  perfect  impunity. 

Many  cases  of  so-called  dyspepsia  are  attributable  to  errors 
of  living,  and  indeed  one  has  frequently  to  deal  with  habitual 
overloading  of  the  stomaeh,  in  consequence  of  which  the  act 
of  digestion  is  prolonged,  a  fact  gradually  revealed  in  various 
unpleasant  ways.  The  injurious  effects  of  a  too  heavy  diet 
on  the  Organs  of  digestion  are  the  more  evident  when  it  is 
associated  with  a  sedentary  habit  and  insufficient  bodily  exer- 
cise,  or  when  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  abuse  of  certain 
indulgences,  as  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  pungent 
condiments. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  dyspepsia  depends  on  irregulär 
habits,  as  when  person s  take  their  meals  just  when  they  happen 
to  have  the  time,  one  meal  hot,  another  cold,  and  all  as  a  rule 
so  hurriedly  swallowed  that  due  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
mastication ;  or  on  the  habit  of  engaging  in  work  involving 
great  mental  exertion  or  a  stooping  posture  immediately  after 
a  meal. 
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Many  persons  are  incapable  of  undergoing  mental  effort  directly 
after  their  principal  meal,  and  wlien  this  is  enforced  it  is  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  regulär  digestion.  The  main  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena  may  probably  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  at  the  commencement 
of  digestion  the  vessels  are  filled  with  blood,  thus  inducing  a  fatigued 
condition  of  the  brain.  But  if  immediately  after  a  meal  an  active 
flow  of  blood  is  set  up  in  the  brain  there  will  clearly  be  a  deficient 
secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 

A  habit  of  taking  food  which  is  faulty,  either  in  itself  or 
in  regard  to  individual  peculiarities,  leads  as  a  rule  not  only 
to  functional  derangements  but  sooner  or  later  to  anatomical 
changes,  especially  developing  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  or  a 
hyperaemic  condition  of  the  liver. 

In  the  majority  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  whether 
produced  mainly  by  injudicious  habits  or  by  the  ingestion  of 
inj  Urions  matters,  a  suitable  diet  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
essential  conditions  for  a  return  of  the  normal  Performance  of 
the  function.  In  such  states  there  is  frequently  an  abnormal 
irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
secretion  of  active  digestive  juices  is  impaired,  and  the  peri- 
staltic  movements  do  not  occur  with  regularity  ;  it  is  thus  clear 
that  every  act  of  feeding  may  inflict  an  injmy,  mechanically 
or  chemically  irritating  ingesta  then  especially  aggravating 
the  morbid  Symptoms.  Under  such  circumstances  it  appears 
desirable  that  the  organs  of  digestion  should  for  some  time  be 
called  into  action  as  little  as  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of 
risking  a  loss  of  the  constituents  of  the  body.  On  the  other 
band  cases  occur  in  which  the  problem  of  improving  the  general 
State  of  nutrition  comes  to  the  front,  and  must  be  grappled 
with  along  with  a  consideration  of  the  existing  derangements. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  above  all  demands  a  very  restricted  regimen,  and 
in  severe  cases  of  this  kind  even  an  absolute  withholding  of 
food  for  some  time  is  the  most  effective  means  of  bringing 
about  a  speedy  and  certain  resolution  of  these  states.  As  a 
rule  such  a  prescription  meets  with  little  Opposition,  since  most 
of  these  patients  have  already  a  decided  reluctance  to  take  food, 
every  attempt  being  followed  by  a  severe  sense  of  uneasiness, 
sickness,  or  actual  vomiting.    One  has  no  hesitation  in  ordering 
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an  '  absolute '  diet  unless  when  for  other  reasons  the  super- 
vention  of  dangerous  weakness  is  apprehended,  and  that  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  best  averted  by  the  employment  of 
•artificial  methods  of  feeding.  As  drinks  in  acute  gastritis  ice 
or  iced  water  are  best,  Seltzer  water,  or  even  weak  tea  ;  '  when 
there  is  much  diarrhoea,  mucilaginous  drinks  and  light  red  wines. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  digestive  derangement  abates, 
which  as  a  rule  is  known  by  the  gradual  return  of  the  appetite, 
the  patient  must  nob  at  once  resume  his  ordinary  diet,  but 
should  at  first  be  restricted  to  fluid  foods,  as  tea  with  milk, 
thin  mucilaginous  broths,  light-boiled  eggs,  &c.,  and  only 
gradually  attempt  small  quantities  of  more  solid  food,  as 
rasped  ham,  minced  meat,  &c.  In  milder  cases  a  complete 
deprivation  of  food  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
hibit  all  solids  and  to  allow  only  small  quantities  of  fluid  nutri- 
ment.  The  use,  of  beer  in  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  always 
most  injurious,  and  even  wine  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  gastric  digestion  is  disordered,  and  especially 
when  there  are  Symptoms  of  intestinal  catarrh. 

In  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrhs,  too,  a  resolution  of 
the  disorder  may  be  expected  the  sooner  the  less  the  energies 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  called  into  requisition,  and  the  less 
opportunity  is  given  by  the  Ingestion  of  foods  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  abnormal  putrefactive  and  fermentative  processes,  and  for 
the  further  Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  products 
of  these  decompositions.  One  must  not,  however,  enforce  an 
extremely  spare  diet  in  all  cases  of  hypertemia  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  for  occasionally  a  deterioration  of 
the  general  nutrition  would  assuredly  aggravate  the  anomalous 
condition  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  This  holds  good  notably 
of  the  venous  stases  in  the  abdominal  vessels  during  catarrhs 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration  of  nutriment  should  be  so  an^anged  that  digestion 
and  absorption  shall  be  carried  on  without  any  repletion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  viscera  concerned,  and  with  as  little  as  possible 

•  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  weak  tea  is  very  well  tolerated  as  a  cMnk 
in  gastro-intestinal  catarrhs,  and  is  at  any  rate  preferable  to  coffee,  which  fre- 
quently  produces  a  Sensation  of  weight  and  biuning  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
may  aggravate  existing  diarrhoea.  , 
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of  the  excitation  of  the  heart'a  action  attending  digestion  and 
absorption.  For  this  end  it  would  be  well  to  maintain  such 
patients  in  equilibrium  with  an  amount  of  nourishment  such 
as  would  Support  a  very  moderate  bodily  establishment  both 
as  regards  albumen  and  fat.  It  seems  to  be  most  ex- 
pedient  to  so  regulate  the  administration  of  food  tbat  as 
little  internal  work  as  possible  be  occasioned  thereby,  and  no 
excessive  variations  of  pressure  be  induced  in  the  vascular 
System. 

The  belief  that  persons  with  valvulär  and  other  diseases  of  the 
heart,  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and 
similar  conditions,  should  observe  great  moderation  in  food  and  drink 
has  been  confirmed  by  long  experience.  So  long  as  no  failure  of  the 
heart's  action  occurs  such  persons  find  themselves  most  easy  while 
they  take  only  so  much  food  as  would  be  required  to  maintain  a  bodily 
establishment,  both  as  regards  albumen  and  fat,  just  sufficient  for 
their  needs.  There  are  several  reasons  why  a  diet  chiefly  vegetable 
is  under  such  circumstances  preferable  to  one  in  which  animal  foods 
are  in  excess.  Thus  the  act  of  digestion  is  energetically  stimulated  by 
most  animal  foods,  and  the  speedy  passage  of  the  products  of  diges- 
tion into  the  nutrient  currents  occasions  a  marked  acceleration  of 
metabolism,  whereas  with  a  diet  mainly  vegetable  thoae  phenomena 
which  foUow  on  an  active  and  rapid  performance  of  digestion  as  well 
as  excessive  variations  in  the  activity  of  metabolism  seem  to  be 
absent.  Obviously  the  composition  of  the  food  should  be  such  as  to 
Cover  all  the  material  needs  of  the  system  without  any  one  foodstuff 
being  present  in  great  excess  ;  and  both  in  the  choice  of  the  particular 
vegetable  foods  and  in  their  preparation  and  cooking  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  such  as  to  be  easily  digested  and  that  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  ingesta  do  not  pass  away  unutilised  by  the 
bowel. 

If,  in  consequence  of  venous  stases  in  the  digestive  organs  or 
degenerative  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  failui-e 
or  insufficiency  of  the  heart's  action  threaten,  other  dietetic  considera- 
tions  present  themselves,  but  unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  scarce 
any  data  for  this  purpose.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  moderate  diet 
is  advisable  for  these  patients  too;  the  food  also  should  not  be 
bulky  and  must  be  easily  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices.  All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  tender  fresh  meat,  light- 
boiled  eggs,  and  milk  in  moderate  amount,  with  the  addition  of  so 
much  non-nitrogenous  food,  i.e.  of  carbohydrates,  that  a  moderate  in- 
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crease  of  the  albumen  in  the  body  may  be  induced  and  the  abnormal 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  mnscular  substance  of  the  heart  be 
counteracted.  To  this  the  regulär  nse  of  a  certain  quantity  of  frxdt 
may  contribute  by  maintaining  freqiient  actions  of  the  bowel,  which 
are  very  desirable  for  such  patients- 

Whether  these  maxims,  based  in  great  part  on  theoretical  con- 
siderations,  could  be  carried  out  and  confirmed  in  practice  or  not 
future  Observation  must  show. 

In  those  fornas  of  chronic  dyspepsia  which  frequently  appear 
as  consequences  of  ansmia  and  chlorosis  a  consideration  of 
the  cause  shows  us  that  we  nrnst  avoid  a  too  restricted  diet. 
Experience  too  teaches  that  a  highly  albuminous  diet  is  of 
Service  in  removing  the  ansemia.  The  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  carbohydrates  would  also  appear  unadvisable  in 
such  cases,  since  these  bodies  are  apt,  in  dyspeptic  subjects,  to 
undergo  abnormal  fermentative  changes  with  copious  formation 
of  gases  and  acids.  The  use  of  fat  in  considerable  amount 
seems  under  such  circumstances  to  be  in  a  still  higher  degree 
hurtful,  On  these  grounds  the  albuminates  are  indicated  as 
the  foodstuffs  whose  ingestion  acts  least  injuriously  on  the 
digestive  organs,  assuming  that  a  judicious  selection  of  albu- 
minous food  has  been  made,  and  that  by  suitable  preparation 
and  cooking  the  least  strain  is  put  on  the  digestion. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  meats  experience  shows  that  the  flesh 
of  young  poultry  (fowls  or  pigeons)  is  the  most  digestible  in 
affections  of  the  stomach.  Next  comes  veal ;  and  game  and  beef,  if 
the  parts  are  judiciously  selected  and  carefully  prepared,  may  provide 
highly  digestible  meats.  In  general  roasting  is  to  be  preferred  to 
otber  modes  of  cooking ;  fatty  sauces  are  decidedly  bad.  It  is  also 
highly  advisable  that  tlie  meat  should  be  very  underdone,  since  the 
muscle  fibres  in  that  state  preserve  their  tenderness.  Nor  should 
it  be  too  fresh,  though  the  opposite  condition  of  a  high  degree  of 
decomposition,  such  as  one  frequently  finds  in  game,  is  still  more  to 
be  avoided ;  indeed  I  have  often  observed  that  such  meat  has  been 
ill  tolerated  by  persons  in  good  health  but  with  not  very  vigorous 
digestions. 

Those  cases  of  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  which  arise 
either  from  previous  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  digestive  organs  or  from  continued  faiüty  habits, 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  &c.,  call  for  a  strict  dietetic 
regimen.  In  severe  cases  of  this  kind  in  whicli  the  appetite  is 
quite  lost,  and  every  act  of  taking  food  causes  great  un- 
easiness,  frequent  vomiting,  &c.,  it  may  for  some  time  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  an  absolute  diet.  At  any  rate  such 
patients  should  be  restricted  to  fluid  nourishment,  and  that 
only  little  at  a  time.  Since,  too,  in  chronic  dyspepsia  any 
large  quantity  of  the  fats  or  carbohydrates  is  apt  by  abnormal 
decomposition  to  set  up  renewed  disorders,  it  is  advisable  that 
such  patients  should  be  suiDplied  chiefly  with  albuminous  foods, 
among  which  milk  and  eggs  lightly  boiled  or  beaten  up  in  beef 
tea  deserve  special  mention;  among  artificial  preparations 
Leube's  soluble  meat  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  Soups 
with  various  additions  and  ingredients  are  not  yery  suitable 
foods  for  these  cases. 

When  one  is  compelled  to  continue  the  use  of  such  a  diet 
for  a  long  time  difficulties,  by  no  means  of  an  unimportant 
kind,  arise.  On  the  one  band  the  monotony  escites  gradually 
aversion  and  disgust ;  on  the  other  the  insufficient  supply  of 
XLon-nitrogenous  foodstuffs  must  deteriorate  the  general  State 
of  nutrition,  and  on  these  grounds  one  will  often  see  reason  to 
desist  from  further  perseverance  in  this  rigid  regimen.  One 
will  then  allow  the  patient  more  carbohydrates,  but  in  the 
forms  of  light  farinaceous  foods  and  some  white  bread ;  one 
must  also  provide  for  a  certain  degree  of  variety,  and  here 
small  quantities  of  tender  vegetables  will,  as  a  rule,  be  highly 
appreciated. 

But  while  in  chronic  gastric  catarrhs  so  much  stress  is 
rightly  laid  on  the  prescription  of  a  diet  Avhich  shall  neither 
mechanically  nor  chemically  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  shall  offer  the  least  possible  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  and  other  juices,  cases  of  chronic 
dyspepsia  present  themselves  in  which  a  perfectly  '  unstimu- 
lating  '  diet  only  aggravates  the  condition.  They  are  those  of 
so  called  '  atonic  dyspepsia,'  in  which  the  action  of  the  stronger 
stimulants  is  necessary  to  excite  sufBcient  activity  in  the 
Organs  of  digestion.  To  take  rieh  soups  at  the  beginuing  of 
a  meal,  to  add  harmless  and  not  too  pungent  condiments  to 
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the  dishes,  to  avoid  too  rieh  or  very  solid  food,  these,  together 
with  moderatiou  and  a  certain  careful  attention  to  the  diges- 
tion,  are  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  the  diet  of  such 
persons.^ 

In  ulcer  of  the  stomach  it  is  even  more  imperative  than  in 
gastrie  catarrh  that  the  diet  should  be  restricted,  and  all  in- 
gesta  that  could  mechanically  or  chemically  ii-ritate  the  surface 
,  of  the  ulcers  must  be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  such  patients  can 
therefore  take  only  fluid  foods,  and  of  these  milk  is  the  best. 
One  must,  however,  see  that  the  patients  take  even  this  care- 
fuUy  and  but  little  at  one  time,  thus  avoiding  the  formation  of 
large  tough  eoagula  of  casein  and  the  retention  in  the  stomach 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  of  the  acid  chyme  with  its 
corroding  action  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces.  Leube's  soluble 
meat  presents  just  this  advantage  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  that 
its  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  ready  for  absorption  with- 
out  any  particular  action  of  the  gastrie  juice,  so  that  in  giving 
it  there  is  no  long-eontinued  secretion  of  gastrie  juice — a  cir- 
cumstance  doubtless  of  no  small  importance  for  the  healing  of 
the  ulcers.  But,  since  the  soluble  meat  contains  little  eise 
than  albuminates,  it  is  advisable  to  give  along  with  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbohydrates,  on  which  account  Leube  gives  his 
patients  at  breakfast  and  dinner  some  milk  as  well  and  several 
so  called  Einbackstückchen,  which  must  be  well  soaked  before 
being  taken.  The  soluble  meat  is  best  given  stirred  up  in 
slightly  salted  broth  to  which  a  little  Liebig's  extract  has  been 
added,  and  must,  like  all  foods  in  these  cases,  be  taken  luke- 
warm. Since  one  may  give  such  patients  from  time  to  time 
small  quantities  of  gruel,  bouillon  with  yolk  of  eggs,  and  tea 
with  milk,  the  demand  for  variety  can  to  a  certain  extent 
be  met.  If  after  persevering  in  this  diet  for  fourteen  days 
to  three  weeks  the  Symptoms  of  the  disease  subside,  one  may 
by  degrees  proceed  to  more  solid  foods — tender  lean  meat,  soft 
milk  foods,  potato  purees,  &c. 

'  Since  in  patients  with  atonic  dyspepsia  the  activities  of  the  digestive 
Organs,  the  secretion  of  tlieir  juices,  and  the  peristaltic  movements  come  into 
play  only  when  stimulants  of  a  certain  intensity  are  taken,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  milk  diets,  &c.,  are  not  suitable  ;  attention  is  to  be  directed  rather  to  pro- 
■viding  the  most  palatable  and  savoury  foods  and  to  a  due  amount  of  variety. 
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As  foods  most  likely  to  irritate  the  surface  of  the  gastric  ulcers 
Leube  mentiona  particularly  all  shell  fruits,  other  fruit«,  black  bread^ 
and  potatoes,  unless  given  in  the  form  of  puree  and  very  fiuely 
divided,  also  all  vegetables  containing  hard  cellulose  fibres,  bard- 
boiled  eggs,  compact  pieces  of  meat,  &c. 

Ali  acid  foods  are  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  their  chemical 
action ;  so  also  the  too  free  use  of  condiments  and  indulgence  in 
alcüholic  drinks  is  to  be  firmly  prohibited.  Leube  also  deprecates  the- 
u^e  of  gruel  made  from  coarse  groats  or  porridge,  since  the  Single 
grains  may  set  up  intense  irritation,  and  it  seems  the  more  necessary 
to  insist  on  this  since  these  preparations  are  very  often  held  to  be 
well  borne. 

In  severe  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  in  which  milk  and  other 
foods  well  recognised  as  among  the  lightest  cause  pain  and 
vomiting,  and  in  all  cases  of  copious  hsemorrhage,  it  appears  pru- 
dent  not  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  stomach  at  all  for  some 
time  and  to  put  the  patient  on  an  absolute  diet.  A  perilous 
enfeeblement  of  the  patient  from  more  prolonged  abstinence 
might  be  met  by  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  stimulants,  as 
wine  if  it  be  requii-ed  by  the  state  of  weakness  for  the  time 
being. 

While  in  the  diseases  just  mentioned  a  speedy  return  to  the 
normal  condition  is  favoured  by  the  most  entire  sparing  of  the 
digestive  organs,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
body,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  diet  must  be  so  arranged 
that  on  the  one  band  the  emaciation  shall  not  proceed  too 
rapidly  and  that  on  the  other  the  pain  of  eating  shall  be  re- 
duced  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  recon- 
cile  these  aims,  and  one  finds  oneself  occasionally  compelled  to 
temporarily  restrict  the  diet  to  an  extreme  degree,  or  even  to 
withhold  food  altogether  when  everything  the  patient  takes 
causes  pain  and  vomiting.' 

In  the  more  moderate  degrees  of  dyspepia  one  must 
endeavour  to  administer  to  the  patient,  in  spite  of  and  without 
aggravating  the  Symptoms,  an  amount  of  nourishment  sufficient 

'  Severe  haemorrhages  are  an  indication  for  entire  withholding  of  food  for 
some  time;  if,  however,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  sligbt  admixturcs  of 
blood  appear  in  the  vomit  one  need  not  limit  the  quantitj^  of  nourishment,  but 
only  take  more  caro  to  avoid  all  sources  of  Irritation. 
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Sit  least  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  for  which 
in  persons  already  much  reduced  a  verj  small  quantity  is  often 
eflfective. 

The  question  as  to  whafc  foods  and  whafc  modes  of  cooking 
are  to  be  recommended  as  best  tolerated  in  Carcinoma  of  the 
stomach  admits  of  a  general  answer,  that  animal  highly  albu- 
minous  foods,  as  milk,  eggs,  and  tender  meat,  are  decidedly 
preferable  to  those  which,  from  the  large  amount  of  hydro- 
carbons  they  contain,  are  easily  prone  to  abnormal  and  acid 
fermentation.  Ingesta  which  from  their  chemical  or  mechanical 
character  are  likely  to  act  as  irritants  on  the  mncous  membrane 
are  to  be  avoided  under  any  circumstances.  For  the  rest  one 
must  not  be  too  rigorous  in  ordering  the  diet  of  such  patients, 
and  may  cousult  to  some  extent  their  wishes  and  preferences, 
unless  they  crave  for  things  which  would  be  clearly  hurtful. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  never  take  more  than  a  small 
quantity  of  food  or  drink  at  a  time.  As  a  beverage  light 
red  wine  is  most  to  be  recommended,  but  beer  and  stronger 
alcoholic  liquors  are  as  a  rule  ill  borne. 

Many  patients  with  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  enjoy  a 
tolerable  degree  of  comfort  so  long  as  they  are  restricted  to 
fluid  nourishment,  although  they  suflfer  from  advanced  gastric 
lesions.  For  these  milk  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Oppolzer  sour  milk  is  to  be  preferred  to 
sweet,  as  less  prone  to  form  hard  curds  in  the  stomach.  In 
other  cases  the  limitation  of  the  fluids  and  the  prescription  of 
a  dry  diet  is  found  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
since  in  such  a  regimen  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  acid  and  the  frequent  vomiting.  One  may  also  bear  in 
raind  the  Suggestion  of  Oppolzer,  viz.  that  patients  are  less  apt 
to  vomit  when  they  take  only  cold  foods. ^ 

"What  dietaries  will  give  the  best  results  with  patients  of  this 
class  depends  on  the  natura  and  degree  of  the  anatomical  lesions  and 
on  the  functional  disorders  depending  thereon.  The  position  and 
extent  of  the  new  formation,  the  more  or  less  intimate  alteration  of 
the  mucoiis  membrane,  and  the  constriction,  dilatation,  or  Chance  of 
position  of  the  stomach  itself  are  among  the  lesions  which  chiefly 

'  Oppolzer,  '  Carcinoma  Ventriculi :  klin.  Vortrag,'  Wiener  med.  Woolicn- 
sclvrift,  1865,  pp.  5  et  seq. 
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determine  the  character  of  the  disorders.  The  more  accurately  one 
can  recognise  the  changes  present  the  better  can  one  lay  down  a 
regimen,  instead  of  having  to  learn  by  degrees  under  what  circum- 
stances  the  patient  enjoys  the  most  ease.  At  the  same  time  indivi- 
dual  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Those  cases  in  which  Stenosis  of  the  cardia  exist  demand  a 
separate  notice.  These  patients  must  not  take  any  solid  food,  since- 
such  would  be  liable  to  stop  short  above  the  stricture,  and  lead  to 
dilatation  of  the  Oesophagus  and  other  consequences.  In  extreme 
constriction  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  necessary  food  into  the  stomach 
by  the  pump.  If,  however,  it  be  not  possible  thus  to  overcome  the 
obstruction  nothing  remains  but  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  feeding 
per  rectum. 

In  regulating  tlie  diet  of  patients  witli  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  one  must  bear  in  mind  above  all  things  that  nothing 
so  tends  to  aggravate  the  mischief  as  over-repletion  of  this 
organ.  The  food  in  such  cases  should  be  of  the  least  pos- 
sible bulk  and  distributed  over  numerous  meals,  and  the 
supply  of  fluids  as  far  as  possible  restricted.  The  ad- 
vantages  presented  by  a  dry  diet  in  the  treatment  of  gastro- 
ectasis  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  urged  by  Bartels,  and 
certainly  are  deserving  of  consideration.^  One  may  venture 
to  assert^  that  most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  more 
fluid  than  is  really  necessary,  but  even  the  necessary  quaütity 
may  by  practice  be  gradually  reduced  without  the  patient's 
comfort  suffering  by  the  change. 

Since  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  food  must  be  of  the 
smallest  possible  volume  it  must  also  be  mainly  animal,  the 
more  so  as  in  these  very  cases  any  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates  produces  the  most  injurious  results.  In  consequence 
of  the  slow  and  imperfect  expulsion  of  its  contents  abnormal 
fermentations  occur  with  great  frequency  in  the  dilated  stomach, 
as  is  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by  the  copious  vomiting  of 
matters  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  in  healthy  stomachs  certain  vegetable  substances  are 
prone  to  evolve  large  volumes  of  gases,  and  such  foods  are  the 
more  to  be  avoided  since  they  are  the  least  amenable  to  the 

'  Bericht  der  Naturforscherverminmlung  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  See  also 
Jürgensen,  'Das  Schroth'sche  HeilverfahreD,'  Deutsch.  Arclt.  f.  Min.  Med., 
vol.  i.  p.  1'J8. 
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action  of  tlie  digestive  juices  and  leave  bebind  large  quantities 
of  indigestible  residiie. 

In  accordance  witb  wbat  bas  been  said  animal  foods  suitably 
prepared  are  decidedly  tbe  best  tolerated  by  patients  sufifering 
from  gastroectasis ;  but  one  must  not  forget  tbat  tbe  demand 
of  tbe  organism  for  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs  bas  to  be  pro- 
vided  for,  and  tbat  man  cannot  long  dispense  witb  a  certain 
addition  of  vegetable  food.  On  tbis  ground  one  cannot 
wbolly  exclude  tbe  use  of  a  certain  quantity  of  stale  white 
bread  and  of  tender  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  farinaceous  foods, 
wbicb  are  especially  suitable  on  accotmt  of  tbeir  mecbanical 
cbaracter.  Tbis  is  in  tbe  bigbest  degree  advisable  until  tbe 
severity  of  tbe  Symptoms  bas  abated  and  a  presumably  more 
stationary  condition  bas  set  in,  wben  a  furtber  deterioration  of 
tbe  general  nutrition  is  less  likely  to  occur. 

The  use  of  milk,  whicb  fumishes  a  most  digestible  form  of  nourish- 
ment  in  many  diseases  of  tbe  stomach,  leads  as  a  rnle  to  no  particularly 
favoiirable  i-esults  in  dilatation.  Only  in  severe  cases,  especially  those 
accompanied  by  obstinate  vomiting,  may  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  milk  at  short  iatervals  give  good  results.  For  such  cases  the 
iced  milk  treatment  proposed  by  Petrequin  may  be  recommended  ;  in 
this  the  patients  are  mainly  fed  on  milk,  crushed  ice  being  given  with 
each  mouthful.^ 

As  in  diseases  of  tbe  stomacb  so  in  tbose  of  tbe  intestina 
tbe  cboice  of  tbe  diet  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  tbe  treat- 
ment.  Qnite  irrespective  of  tbe  nature  and  Situation  of  tbe 
anatomical  cbanges  in  tbe  several  sections  of  bowel  we  bave 
tbe  general  rule  tbat  all  ingesta  wbicb  may  lead  to  mecbanical 
or  cbemical  Irritation  of  tbe  mucous  membrane,  or  leave  bebind 
large  qnantities  of  undigested  residue,  exert  injurious  efifects  in 
most  diseases  of  tbe  intestinal  canal.  Tbis  general  rule  admits 
of  an  exception  only  in  tbe  so-called  babitual  sluggisbness  of 
tbe  bowel,  wbicb  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  attendant  Sym- 
ptom of  any  particular  disease  of  tbe  intestinal  tract,  but  eitber 
as  presenting  a  remote  efifect  of  some  bygone  affection  of  tbe 
bowel  or  as  baving  been  gradually  induced  under  tbe  influence 
of  temporary  causes. 

'  See  Bamberger,  'Krankh.  d.  chylopoetischen  Systems,'  Handh.  d.  spec 
Patlinl.  11:  Thcrcqne,  vol.  vi.  1865. 
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Of  the  various  diseases  of  the  Organs  of  digcstion  which  may  give 
rise  to  habitual  consfcipation  we  need  here  mention  only  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  intestine,  since  it  not  seldom  leaves  behind  for  a  longer 
er  shorter  time  a  condition  of  atony  after  the  disappearance  of  all 
other  Symptoms. 

Habitual  constipation  frequently  arises  from  prolonged  over- 
stimtilation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
gradually  inducing  a  dulness  of  the  irritability.  In  this  way  we 
explain  the  constipation  that  follows  the  continued  employment  of 
aperients,  and  an  habitual  use  of  coarse  vegetable  food  acts  in  the  same 
way.  The  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
activity  of  the  peristaltic  movements  may  also  be  gradually  reduced 
when  irritants  of  less  intensity  act  through  a  long  period,  or  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  variety  in  the  diet  which  is  indisputably  of 
importance  not  only  for  the  digestion  but  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peristaltic  movements.  Again,  the  want  of  those  agencies 
which  indirectly  favour  peristalsis  may  lead  to  constipation,  and  in 
this  respect  we  must  mention  insufficient  bodily  exercise,  on  which 
account  we  very  frequently  meet  with  this  condition  and  all  its  con- 
sequences  in  persons  whose  occupation  necessitates  a  constant  sitting 
posture.^ 

In  combating  habitual  constipation  a  judicious  regulation 
of  the  diet  counts  for  much,  especially  in  those  cases  whicb  owe 
their  origin  to  faulty  habits.  Obviously  the  first  step  must  be 
the  correction  of  such  errors,  since  we  know  that  a  number  of 
articles  of  food  or  relish  are  capable  of  acting  energetically  on 
the  movements  of  the  intestine.  Yet  there  are  many  individual 
peculiarities  in  this  respect,  some  foods,  for  example,  causing 
diarrhoea  in  certain  persons  though  having  no  appreciable  action 
on  the  bowels  of  others. 

Ä-mong  the  best  known  dietetic  means  of  favouring  the  passage  of 
the  stools  are  honey  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  acid  ones. 
With  some  persons  milk,  and  still  more  so  sour  milk,  excites  active 
peristalsis.  or  even  diarrhoea,  though  as  a  rule  a  diet  of  which  mük 
forms  a  large  part,  when  continued,  tends  rather  to  cause  constipation. 

>  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  of  habitual  constipation  see 
Leichtenstern, '  Verengerungen,  VerschUessungen  und  Lageveränderungen  des 
Darmes,'  V.  Ziemssen's  Handh.,  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  495.  Spring  water  drunk  in 
large  quantity  in  the  early  morning  when  fasting,  especially  when  cottec  is 
taken  soon  after  for  breakfast,  will  with  many  persons  act  efliciently  as  an 
exciter  of  peristalsis. 
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Among  the  various  drints  cirler  cleserves  mention  as  inducing  in 
most  persons  a  gentle  aperient  action. 

If  habitual  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  have  been  due  to  sameness 
of  diet  and  a  want  of  the  necessary  stimuli  to  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  digestive  organs,  a  change  in  the  person's  habits  will,  as  ah-eady 
Said,  be  frequently  suiEcient  for  the  eure  of  the  anomalous  state.  In 
such  casBB  the  employment  of  foods  which  exert  a  powerful  mechanical 
Irritation  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  most  useful,  and  of 
these  bran-bread  is  best  knowr  as  an  elficient  aperient. 

But  even  when  constipation  depends  on  some  altogether 
dififerent  causes,  and  is  a  Symptom  of  definite  disease  of  the 
bowel,  dietetic  treatment  is  not  seldom  an  aid  to  the  removal 
of  the  abnormal  condition.  Nevertheless  the  means  used  under 
these  circumstances  must  not  be  such  as  excite  peristalsis 
by  setting  up  active  putrefaction  and  fermentation  processes. 
It  has  long  been  verified  by  daily  exjoerience  that  certain  foods 
and  preparations  do  not  agree  one  with  another — that  is  to  say, 
that  when  taken  together  or  in  close  succession  they  frequently 
set  up  disorders,  especially  abdominal  pains  and  diarrhoea.  In 
this  respect  too  there  are  idiosyncrasies,  and  there  are  persons 
who  can  swallow,  one  after  another,  the  most  opposite  foods,  as 
sweets  and  acids,  fi-uits  and  beer,  &c.,  without  the  least  in- 
convenience,  whereas  with  others,  the  taking  of  things  which 
do  not  agree  well  sets  up  frequent  abdominal  pain  and  even 
diarrhcea. 

In  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  accompanied  by  diarrhoea 
those  foods  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  mucus 
and  gum  are  of  real  benefit.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  soughfc 
in  the  fact  that  such  '  slimy '  preparations  invest  the  other 
ingesta  and  thus  lessen  the  Irritation  they  would  otherwise 
exert  on  the  mucous  membrane.»  On  the  other  hand  all  ingesta 
which  can  mechanically  or  chemically  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowel,  and  such  as  are  easily  prone  to  set  up 
abnormal  fermentative  processes,  or  which  are  but  imperfectly 
elaborated  by  the  human  digestive  organs,  and  thus  lead  to 

■  The  explanation  of  the  beneficial  influenae  of  the  astringent  red  wines  in 
diarrhoea  is  not  so  clear  perhaps.    It  consists,  on  the  one  side,  in  a  depression  of 
the  reflex  irritability  of  the  visceral  nerves,  and  on  the  other  in  checking  putre- 
faction and  fermentation  processes.  Cf.  Leiclitenstern, '  Darmverschliessungen  ' 
.  in  V.  Ziemssen's  Uandb.  d.  s^ea.  Pathul.  u.  Therapie,  vol.  vii.  part  ii  p  4«)9  ' 
VOL.  I.  S 
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copious  formation  of  feces,  are  hurtful  in  diarrhoea.  To  these 
belong  above  all  black  bread,  the  various  sliell  fruits,  potatoes, 
unless  they  are  finely  divided,  most  green  vegetables,  fruits, 
especially  in  the  raw  state,  tough  meat,  and  all  fatty  or  acid 
dishes.  For  the  rest,  the  causes  on  the  one  band  which  eondi- 
tion  the  production  of  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  on  the  other  the  duration 
of  the  diarrhoea  and  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  patient,  must 
determine  whether  a  rigidly  spare  regimeu  is  necessary  or 
whether  the  avoidance  of  hurtful  ingesta,  without  any  further 
restriction  of  the  diet,  will  suffice  for  the  attainment  of  the  end 
we  have  in  view. 

Since  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
and  in  even  a  higher  degree  to  that  of  the  bile,  interferes  with 
the  absorption  of  fat,  it  Stands  to  reason  that  in  such  diseases 
the  supply  of  fat  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  the 
more  so  since  unabsorbed  fats  are  liable  to  undergo  decom- 
position  and  to  set  up  further  disturbances.  The  deficiency  of 
fats  in  the  diet  must  be  made  up  by  an  additional  supply  of 
carbohydrates  if  the  body  is  not  to  suffer  that  loss  which  in 
chronic  cases  must  always  be  looked  for.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  arrest  of  the  bile  depends  on  a  gastroduodenal 
catarrh,  not  only  must  the  supply  of  fats  be  as  far  as  possible 
reduced,  but  the  primary  affection  demands  still  more  urgently 
a  more  or  less  restricted  diet,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity  of  the  gastric  Symptoms. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  those  diseases  of  the  liver 
in  which  no  impediment  exists  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
intestine,  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  parenchyma 
of  the  liver  are  certainly  not  without  their  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction of  bile,  but  probably  the  deficiency  of  the  secretion 
from  this  cause  is  rarely  very  great  or  of  much  importance  to 
digestion.  Such  processes,  however,  lead,  as  a  rule,  to  a  striking 
failureof  the  general  nutrition,  which  is  doubtless  tobe  attributed 
chiefly  to  derangements  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the 
foodstufi^s.  Bufc  the  impaired  digestion  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  liver  in  which  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  is 
not  impeded  depends  in  part  on  an  obstruction  to  the  blood 
current  in  the  portal  vein  and  on  the  resultmg  stasis  m  the 
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vessels  of  the  digestive  canal,  which  is  especially  prone  to  occur 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in  syphilitic  hepatitis ;  in  other 
cases,  as  in  Carcinoma  of  the  liver,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
distm-bed  activity  of  digestion  is  not  at  present  forthcoming. 

In  diseases  of  the  liver  which  aff'ect  injuriously  the  portal 
circulation,  and  thus  set  uj)  disturbances  in  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  bowel,  the  conditions  for  the  absorption  of  nutri- 
ment  are  the  more  unfavourable  as  the  blood  stases  exert  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  course  of  the  peristaltic  movements. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  majority  of  such  patients  the 
appetite  is  more  or  less  lost  and  that  several  Symptoms  of  im- 
paired  digestion  are  usually  present,  so  that  one  may  well  infer 
an  insufEcient  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices.    linder  such 
circumstances  the  problem  of  averting  as  long  as  possible  a 
progressive  loss  of  flesh  is  one  beset  with  great  difficulty,  and 
one  for  the  Solution  of  which  the  most  careful  selection  of  those 
foods  and  modes  of  preparation  which  are  known  by  experience 
to  be  best  suited  for  patients  with  enfeebled  digestion  fails  in 
the  end.    Definite  rules  for  the  choice  of  foods  can  scarcely  be 
laid  down ;  one  can  only  insist  on  the  avoidance  of  fatty  foods, 
since  the  absorption  of  any  large  amount  of  fat  imperatively 
demands  a  normal  activity  of  the  intestinal  functions.  Per- 
haps,  too,  it  would  be  expedient  that  substances  which  tend  to 
excite  peristalsis  and  frequent  evacuations  should  enter  regu- 
larly  into  the  diet  of  these  patients. 

Since  digestion  always  involves  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  liver  it  is  conceivable  that  an  excessive  supply  of  food 
may  induce  an  habitual  hypersemia  of  that  organ,  especially  if 
there  be  superadded  the  consequences  of  a  sedentary  and 
inactive  life.    In  like  manner  the  misuse  of  certain  stimulants 
&c.,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  pungent  condiments  will  doubtless 
act.    In  all  cases  in  which  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  can  be  attri- 
buted  to  dietetic  excesses  and  injurious  babits  the  avoidance 
of  these  must  be  enforced.    Such  persons  as  a  rule  exhibit  an 
excessive  obesity  and  deposition  of  fat  throughout  their  bodies 
which  greatly  favours  the  development  of  hyperißmia  of  the 
liver ;  their  meals  must  therefore  be  so  regulated  as  not  in  the 
long  run  to  overtax  their  digestive  powers,  and  that  the  excess 
of  fat  may  be  gradually  removed.   A  diet  as  simple  as  possible 
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which  shall  contain  exactly  the  necessary  amount  of  nutriment, 
especially  in  the  form  of  lean  meat,  green  vegetables,  and  not 
too  large  a  quantity  of  white  bread,  together  with  the  regulär 
employment  of  fruit,  would  be  appropriate,  -while  milk  and 
farinaceous  foods,  as  tending  to  the  formation  of  fat,  would 
appear  to  be  less  so.^ 

Besides  chronic  hyperaemia  still  other  pathological  changes 
may  be  produced  by  dietetic  errors,  as  cirrhosis  by  abuse  of 
alcohol,  and  fatty  liver  by  a  mode  of  living  leading  to  an 
abnormal  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body.  So,  too,  the  forma- 
tion of  gall-stones  may  often  be  referred  to  a  faulty  diet,  for 
an  excessive  consumption  of  meat  or  free  indulgence  in  fat  and 
in  spirits  would  probably  favour  their  formation.  But  these 
suppositions  want  direct  confirmation,  though  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  food  must 
influence  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  In  Frerichs's  opinion, 
however,  more  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to  too  long 
intervals  between  the  meals,  during  which  the  bile  accumulates 
in  the  gall-bladder,  and  to  insufBcient  bodily  exercise.^ 

Artificial  Feeding. 

C.  0.  Steinliäuser :  '  Experim.  Nonnulla  de  Sensibil.  et  Functionibus 
Intest.  Grass.'  Diss.  Leipzig,  1841. — C.  Voit  and  J.  Bauer:  '  üeber  die 
Aufsaugung  im  Dick-  u.  Dünndarm,'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  v. — H.  Eich- 
horst :  '  Ueber  Resorption  der  Albuminate  im  Dickdarm,'  Pflüger''s  Arch., 
year  4,  1871. — W.  0.  Leube:  'Ueber  d.  Ernährung  der  Kranken  v.  MHSt- 
darm  aus,'  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  x.  187^.-0.  Czemy  and  J. 
Latschenberger  :  '  Phys.  Untersuchungen  über  die  Verdauung  u.  E-esorption 
im  Dickdarm  d.  Menschen,'  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  lix.  p.  661. — Fiechter :  '  An- 
wendung u,  Erfolge  der  Fleisch-Pankreasklystiere,'  Corresp.-Blattf.  ScMceizer 
Aerzte,  Nos.  15  and  16,  1875.— G.  Kauflmann :  'Zur  Ernährung  der 
Kranken  vom  Mastdarm  aus,'  Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  pract.  Med.,  Nos.  44  and 
48^  1877.— A.  H.  Smith  :  '  Provisional  Eeport  on  the  Use  of  Defibrinated 
Blood  for  Rectal  Alimentation,'  Nexü  Yoi-k  Med.  Journal,  July  1878; 
'  Report  on  Defibrinated  Blood  for  Rectal  Alimentation,'  ibid.  April  1879. 
—Frey :  '  Ein  Apparat  zur  künstlich.  Ernährung,'  Berl.  Min.  Wochmschr., 
1879.— Ghevalier  :  '  Gontribution  h  l'Etude  de  l'Aliment.  par  le  Rectum.' 
These,  l'aris,  1879.— Oatillon :  'Expöriences  de  Nutrition  par  le  Gros 

'  See  Tlnerfelder,  '  Hyperämie  d.  Leber,'  in  V.  Ziemssen's  Handh.  d.  sjfeo. 
Pathol.  It:  Therapie,  vol.  viii.  part  1.  p.  54. 

••'  Cf.  Schüppel,  'Krankheiten  der  Gallenwcge,'  iu  V.  Ziemssen's  llandh.  d. 
tpec.  Patlwl.  u.  Therajpic,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  207. 
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[htestin/  Journ.  de  Thh-ap.,  Jan.  25,  1880— Micbelacci :  'I  Olisteri 
Ntitr.  e  rAlimentazione  per  il  Eetto,'  Lo  Sperimentale,  June  188Ü.— W, 
l'otter :  '  Remarks  on  Rectal  Feeding  in  Diaease,'  New  York  Medical  Record, 
April  10, 1880.— Dujardin-Beaunietz :  'De  l'Aliment.  par  le  Rectum,'  Bull. 
Gen.  de  Therap.,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

Menzel  and  Perco :  '  lieber  die  Resorption  von  Nahrungsmitteln  vom 
UnterhautzellgewelDe  aus,'  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  No.  31,  1869.— Krueg : 
'  Kiinstl.  Ernährung  durch  subcut.  Inject.,'  ibid.  No.  34,  1875.— Pick  : 
'  Ueber  Ernährung  mittelst  subcutaner  Inject.,'  Deutsch,  med.  Woch.,  No.  3, 
1879. 

Howe :  '  Transfusion  of  Mlk  versus  Transfusion  of  Blood,'  Neto  York 
Med.  Record,  Dec.  14,  1878,  and  Jan.  4, 1879.— J.  H.  Brinton:  '  The  Trans- 
fusion of  Blood  and  Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk,'  ibid.  Nov.  2,  1878. — T. 
G.  Thomas :  '  The  Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk  as  a  Suljstitute  for  the 
Transfusion  of  Blood.'  New  York,  1878. — B&hamp  and  Baltus  :  '  Recherch. 
Experim.  sur  la  Valeur  Therap.  des  Inject.  Intraveineuses  de  Lait,'  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  Ixxxviii.  No.  25,  p.  1327. — Laborde  :  '  Des  Injections  de  Lait 
dans  les  Veines,'  Gas.  Med.  de  Paria,  No.  8,  Feb.  22,  1879. — Moutard-Maz-tin 
and  Riebet :  '  Inject.  Intraveineuses  de  Lait  et  de  Sucre,'  ibid.  46,  47,  49, 
1879. —  A.  Melden:  'Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk,'  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  p.  345,  Oct.  22,  1879. — Culier :  '  Essai  Expörimental  sur  les  Injec- 
tions Intravein.  de  Lait.'    These  de  Paris,  1879. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  administer  sufficient 
nourishment  bj  the  natural  ways  attempts  have  been  macle 
since  the  time  of  Celsus  to  maintain  life  by  means  of  nutrient 
enemata,  and  with  this  end  in  view  milk,  eggs,  beef  tea,  &c., 
have  been  injected  into  the  rectum.  Opinions  as  to  the  worth 
and  the  suecess  attending  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata  have  been 
very  various,  and  no  wonder,  when  oue  reflects  that  foods  of  the 
most  different  nutritive  values  have  been  employed,  some  of 
them  quite  unsuited  for  absorption  by  the  rectal  mucous  mem- 
brane.  In  favour  of  nutrient  enemata  it  is  especially  urged  that 
a  Prolongation  of  life  has  been  attained  by  their  means  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the-  Ingestion  of  food  jper  vias 
naturales  was  either  entirely  precluded  or  extremely  limited. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  duration  of  life  in  such  cases  is 
dependent  on  too  many  factors  to  enable  one  to  determine  how 
far  an  absorption  of  nutriment  by  the  rectal  mucous  membrane 
has  taken  place,  especially  where  any  amount  of  food  has  been 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  value  of  nutrient  enemata  can 
only  be  correctly  estimated  when  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
what  extent  the  several  foodstufifs  are  capable  of  being  absorbed 
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by  tlie  rectal  mucous  membrane,  w-hether  they  pass  as  sucli 
into  the  nutrient  currents,  or  whether  digestive  processes  still 
proceed  in  this  part  of  the  bowel,  furnishing  products  that  are 
easily  absorbed. 

Several  early  observers  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
digestion  of  albumen  was  continned  in  the  lowest  tract  of  the 
intestine,  although  it  could  not  be  proved  by  exact  investiga- 
tion,  and  experiments  with  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
inucous  membrane  gave  almost  invariably  negative  results. 
Czerny  and  Latschenberger  too  found,  in  a  patient  with  an 
intestinal  fistula  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  that  the  human  rectum 
exerted  no  digestive  action  either  on  coagulated  or  soluble 
albumen  or  on  fat.  Marckwald  indeed  observed,  in  one  patient 
with  a  large  artificial  anus  at  the  opening  of  the  Ccseum  into 
the  ascending  colon,  that,  after  the  introduction  of  fibrin  and 
albumen  into  the  lower  section  of  the  bowel,  peptone,  tyrosin, 
and  indol  were  forme'd,  and  that  the  matters  introduced  had 
gained  considerably  in  weight ;  but  well-marked  signs  of  putres- 
cence  showed  that  it  was  a  case  not  of  the  digestion  but  of  the 
putrefaction  of  albumen.' 

That  dissolved  matters  can  be  actually  absorbed  by  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  has  long  since  been  established,  and 
can  any  moment  be  demonstrated  by  the  injection  of  drugs 
possessing  characteristic  and  easily  recognised  properties.  But 
since  it  was  formerly  pretty  genei-ally  held  that  ordinary  albu- 
men coagulable  at  the  boiling  point  could  not  be  absorbed  at 
any  point  of  the  rectum,  and  that,  further,  all  the  albumen  of 
the  food  must  be  tran-sformed  into  peptone,  one  could  not  but 
doubt  the  nutrient  value  of  enemata  of  ordinary  liquid  albu- 
mens,  and  recommend  the  injection  of  the  complete  peptones, 
a  digestion  of  albumen  in  the  lowest  segment  of  the  large  intes- 
tine being  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The 
notion  that  only  peptonised  albumens  were  capable  of  being 
absorbed  was,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  contested 
by  Brücke  on  several  grounds.  In  experiments  instituted  by 
Voit  and  me  on  the  absorption  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the  rectum 
it  appeared  that  the  albuminates  present  in  expressed  meat- 

•  M.  Marckwald,  '  Ueber  Verdanungr  und  Resorption  im  Dickdarm  des 
Menschen,'  Viro/t..  Arok.,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  505. 
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juice  were  absorbed  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  complete 
peptones,  whereas  ordinary  egg  albumen  was  not  absorbed  un- 
less  some  chloride  of  sodium  were  added  to  it. 

Voit  and  I  having  kept  a  dog  fasting  for  some  time,  until  the  daily 
excretion  of  urea  had  become  nearly  constant,  injected  seveval  albu- 
minates  into  the  rectum.  An  absorption  of  albumen  was  shown  by 
an  increase  of  the  urea  on  the  days  in  question.  After  an  injection 
of  381  grammes  of  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs,  which  had  been 
beaten  together,  no  increase  in  the  daily  excretion  of  urea  was  noticed, 
whereas  after  396  grammes  of  egg  to  which  10  grammes  of  salt  had 
been  added  were  injected  the  urea  rose  from  12-7  to  18-9  grammes, 
representing  the  metabolism  of  19  grammes  of  dry  albumen.  When 
more  salt  was  added  to  the  injection  considerably  less  albumen  was 
absorbed  and  profuse  and  frequent  diarrhoea  followed.  After  the  in- 
jection of  630  cubic  centimetres  of  meat-juice  with  38-5  grammes 
of  albumen  the  excretion  of  urea  rose  from  ITö  grammes  to  19-2 
grammes,  showing  that  nearly  70  per  cent.  of  the  albumen  had  been 
absorbed.  When  smaller  quantities  of  meat  juice  were  employed, 
such  that  in  the  course  of  two  days  21  grammes  of  albumen  had  been 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  absorption  of  the  albuminates  injected 
was  somewhat  more  complete.  The  last  form  of  albumen  on  the 
absorption  of  which  expeiiments  were  conducted  was  a  Solution  of 
peptone.  Of  this  17.5  cubic  centimetres,  containing  39'7  grammes  of 
dry  substance,  were  injected  into  the  rectum,  when  an  increase  of  urea 
to  the  extent  of  8  grammes,  corresponding  to  24  grammes  of  dry 
albumen,  was  observed. 

The  question  whether  fats  are  also  absorbed  by  the  rectum 
Voit  and  I  were  unable  to  decide  with  certainty;  we  indeed 
found  in  sev^eral  experiments  that  the  greater  part  only  of  the 
fat  was  discharged  with  the  fseces,  but  we  thought  it  probable 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  errors  in  the  experiment.  On  the 
other  hand  we  were  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  starch  was 
converted  into  sugar  in  the  rectum  and  was  absorbed  in  no 
inconsiderable  quantity, 

The  experiments  of  Voit  and  myself  were  chiefly  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  fiu-ther  data  towards  the  sohition 
of  the  question  whether  all  albuminates  must  undergo  conver- 
sion  into  peptones  before  absorption,  or  whether  ordinary  albu- 
men may  pass  as  such  into  the  circulation.  As  regards  artificial 
feeding  we  came  to  the  conclusion  from  our  experiments  that 
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it  was  impossible  to  support  man  or  beast  entirely  by  tlie  rectum, 
and  that  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  necessary  afbuminates  to 
which  carbohydrates  had  been  added  was  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed.  Of  the  albuminates  with  which  we  experimented  only 
those  of  expressed  meat-juice  and  the  peptones  seemed  avail- 
able  for  use  in  nutrient  enemata,  while  white  of  egg  with  salt 
was  found  from  its  irritating  character  to  be  quite  unsuited  for 
this  purpose.^ 

The  coaclusions  to  which  Voit  and  I  came  were  confirmed  by 
Eichhorst,  who  also  proved  that  the  albuminates  of  milk,  as  well 
as  Solutions  of  myosin  and  alkali  albumen,  were  absorbed  in  the 
rectum,  whereas  after  injection  of  the  so-called  neutralisation 
precipitates  in  feebly  acid  Solutions  of  syntonin,  blood  serum, 
&c.,  no  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urea  could  be  detected.^ 

In  harmony  with  these  results  of  experiments  on  animals 
are  the  observations  of  Czerny  and  Latschen  berger  on  a  patient 
with  an  artificial  anus,  proving  that  dissolved  albumen  is  ab- 
sorbed as  such  by  the  human  large  intestine,  and  the  more  so 
the  longer  it  remains  in  the  bowel.  The  absorption  was  hin- 
dered  by  the  irritable  state  of  the  intestine,  induced  by  small 
injections  of  salt.^    Fat  in  emulsion  and  starch  paste  were 

'  The  peptones  too,  according  to  oiir  experience,  irritated  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  causing  frequent  evacuations  if  emploj'ed  in  too  concentrated  a  form. 

-  Eichhorst,  after  the  injection  of  milk  into  the  rectum  of  the  animals  ex- 
perimented on,  found  sugar  in  the  urine  ;  he  also  frequently  found  albuminuria 
after  the  use  of  enemata  with  white  of  egg.  It  would  be  important  to  test 
these  experiments,  and  in  case  of  their  being  verified  to  seek  the  causes  of  such 
remarkable  phenomena. 

[The  action  of  the  liver  cells  seems  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  egg 
and  albumens  into  serum  albumen  ;  for  the  former,  if  injected  into  auy  of  the 
systemic  veins,  are  excreted  unchanged  by  the  kidney,  whereas  when  injected 
into  the  portal  vein  no  albuminuria  follows.  The  superior  hsemorrhoidal  veins 
lead  to  the  portal,  but  the  inferior  do  not,  and  albumen  absorbed  by  the  latter 
would  remain  incapable  of  assimilation  or  metabolism.  Tins  consideration  is 
enough  to  show  the  error  of  adding,  as  some  have  dono,  egg  albumen  to  the 
saline  solutions  for  intravenous  injections  in  cholera,  when  it  must  act  as  a 
foreign  body  in  the  blood  which  the  kidneys  in  that  case  have  not  even  the 
power  to  eliminate,  all  secretion  and  excretion  being  suspended. — Tkans- 
LATOH.] 

'  By  way  of  analbuminous  Solution  they  used  white  of  egg  stirred  up  with 
vol.  of  water,  and,  after  frequent  stirring  and  standing  some  time,  passed 
through  a  filter.    In  one  experiment,  in  which  the  white  of  egg  beaten  to  a 
froth  was  substitutod,  at  the  end  of  10^  hours  only  4-3  per  cent.  was  found  to 
have  been  absorbed.    The  albumen  as  present  in  the  white  of  egg  is  in  a  form 
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absorbed,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  doubtful  wliether  it 
was  first  transformed  into  sugar  or  was  absorbed  as  starch. 

By  these  experiments  it  was  proved  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  nutritious  matters  can  be  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum,  but  no  information  was  gained  as  to  the  par- 
ticular  method  of  artificial  feediug  to  be  recommended.  Leube 
has  since  occupied  himself  with  the  problem  of  discovering 
practical  rules  for  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata.  He  very 
rightly  insists  that  if  these  are  used  for  auy  length  of  time,  and 
are  to  fuliil  their  proper  purpose,  such  materials  only  should  be 
used  as  shall  not  in  the  least  irritate  the  mucous  membrane 
and  may  be  prepared  without  any  special  difficulty.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  being  fulfilled  by  the  perfect  peptones  or 
the  expressed  jxüce  of  meat,  Leube  brought  into  use  the  so- 
called  enemata  of  meat  and  pancreas,  in  which  finely  minced 
meat  with  comminuted  pancreatic  gland  or  a  glycerin  extract 
of  the  same  serves  as  the  material  for  injection. 

Leube  gives  the  foUowing  directions  for  preparing  the  matter 
for  injection  : — The  meat  is  first  sliced  very  thin  and  the  slices  cbopped 
as  small  as  possible.  For  each  injection  150  to  300  grammes  of  this 
chopped  mass  are  taken  together  with  50  to  100  grammes  of  pancreas, 
freed  from  fats  and  also  finely  divided.  The  mixture  is  then  stirred 
to  a  paste  in  a  basin  with  a  pestle  or  large  spoon,  a  little  lukewarm 
water  (150  centimetres)  having  been  added.  The  addition  of  the 
water  is  necessary  to  enable  the  massto  passthrough  the  enema  tube; 
and  it  must  be  warmed,  because  cold  water  would  excite  the  rectum 
too  mucb  and  lead  to  an  instant  expulsion  of  its  contents. 

If  the  absorption  of  fat  as  well  as  of  albumen  be  desired,  25  to  50 
grammes  of  fat  may  be  added  to  the  injection  mass,  and  mixed  as 
intimatelyas  possible,  with  the  helpof  a  warmed  pestle;  the  addition 
of  larger  quantities  of  fat  is  not  advisable,  since  as  a  rule  a  prämature 
evacuation  of  the  injection  would  be  induced  thereby. 

For  the  Operation  itself  a  common  enema  syringe  will  answer 
very  well  if  a  pretty  wide  nozzle  be  attached,  or  one  may  make  use 
of  the  syringe  specially  constincted  for  the  purpose  alter  Leube's 
directions.'  These  hijections  of  meat  and  pancreas  have,  according  to 
Leube,  the  special  advantage  of  causing  no  Irritation  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  may  consequently  be  retained  for  twelve, 

very  unfavourable  to  absorption,  and  even  when  beaten  to  a  froth  the  dissepi- 
meiits  in  which  it  is  contained  do  not  appear  to  be  broken  up. 

'  Öee  the  original  essay,  BüuUch.  Arch.  f.  Min.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  13 
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twenty-fonv,  or  even  tlnrt,y-six  hours.  It  often  happeus  that  tlie  resi- 
due  of  a  previous  nutrient  enema  will  have  to  be  removed  by  a  simple 
injection  of  water  before  another  can  be  administered,  If  the  injected 
matters  have  been  retained  long  enough  in  the  bowel  the  evacua- 
tions  do  not  differ  essentially  as  regards  odour,  colour,  and  consist- 
ence  from  ordinary  freces,  affording  evidence  of  a  thorough  digestion. 

By  experiments  on  animals  and  observations  on  man  Leube 
has  established  the  fact  that  the  injection  of  flesh  and  pancreas 
is  foUowed  by  the  absorption  of  albumen  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  albuminous  metabolism — i.e.  of  urea  excretion.  It 
further  appeared,  from  an  examination  of  the  evacuations  after 
the  use  of  these  enemata,  that,  apart  from  the  manifest  diges- 
tive changes  which  the  injection  had  undergone  when  retained 
for  some  time  in  the  bowel,  a  part  of  the  injected  albumen  had 
disappeared  by  absorption.  Small  quantities  of  fat,  too,  which 
had  been  mixed  with  the  meat  and  pancreas  paste  could  only 
be  recovered  to  a  small  extent.  The  addition  of  starch  to  the 
enemata  led  as  a  rule  to  a  too  hasty  expulsion  of  the  whole 
mass ;  in  explanation  of  which  Leube  suggests  that  the  conver- 
sion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  pancreatic  ferment  takes  place 
so  rapidly  that  the  large  quantity  of  the  resulting  sugai"  in  the 
rectum  stimulates  it  to  evacuation  of  its  Contents.  The  patients 
on  whom  Leube  made  his  observations  frequently  stated  that 
some  time  after  the  injection  the  sense  of  hunger  previously  feit 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  by  the  help  of  pancreatic  meat 
enemata  a  certain  amount  of  nutriment  may  be  introduced  into 
the  System,  and  they  present  the  advantage  overother  materials 
that  have  been  reeommended  for  injection  of  not  irritating 
the  rectum  and  of  being  prepared  without  difficulty.  If,  how- 
ever,  any  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  by  their 
means  to  support  the  organism  entirely  we  must  demur,  and 
insist  on  the  fact  that  by  the  help  of  nutrient  enemata  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  the  absorption  of  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  nourishment  necessary  for  subsistence.  One  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  capacity  of  the  rectum  is  limited  and  that 
the  digestion  of  the  injected  matters  demands  a  considerable 
time,  so  that  the  results  will  not  be  improved  by  repeating  the 
injections  at  shorter  intervals,  for  the  digestion  of  each  will 
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only  be  the  less  perfect.  If  we  assume  that  the  patient  receive 
daily  by  tbe  enemata  200  grammes  of  meat,  80  grammes  of 
pancreas,  and  50  grammes  of  fat,  and  retain  it  a  sufficient  time 
for  digestion,  it  is  clear  tbat  this  amount  is  not  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  even  of  a  feeble  subject,  altbough  the  greatest 
part  should  be  actually  absorbed.  In  particular  cases  one  may 
succeed  in  introducing  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  meat  (iip 
to  300  grammes)  into  the  rectum,  but  the  demands  of  the 
organism  for  non-nitrogenous  matters  still  remain  unsatisüed. 

The  idea  that  by  means  of  pancreatic  meat  enemata  the  total 
requirements  of  the  organism  can  be  met  certainly  receives  no  sufS- 
cient  corroboration  from  Leube's  observations  ;  he  has  only  shown  that 
in  this  way  a  certain  amount  of  noiirishment,  i.e.  of  albumen,  can  be 
absorbed,  a  result  to  be  by  no  means  undervalued. 

In  an  animal  which  had  been  fed  exclusively  on  non-nitrogenous 
substances  the  daily  excretion  of  nitrogen  rose,  after  injections  of  60 
to  80  grammes  of  pancreatic  meat  mixture,  from  an  average  of  0'73 
grammes  to  1-23  and  1-75.  In  two  other  experiments  on  a  dog  in  a  con- 
dition  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium  a  quarter  of  the  daily  allowance  of 
meat  was  administered  per  rectum,  instead  of  per  os,  with  the  addition 
of  about  20  grammes  of  pancreas,  for  several  consecutiA''e  days.  On  most 
of  those  days  the  animal  excreted  not  very  much  less  nitrogen  than  on 
those  on  which  the  whole  of  the  meat  had  been  taken  by  the  moulh. 

A  man  who  was  maintained  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  on  a  daily 
diet  of  200  grammes  of  meat,  200  grammes  of  bread,  100  grammes  of 
cheese,  20  grammes  of  butter,  one  litre  of  beer-,  and  \  litre  of  milk,  and 
who  during  four  days  of  Observation  excreted  an  average  of  41'5 
grammes  of  urea,  passed  33'7  and  39  grammes  of  urea  on  two  days 
when  his  ration  of  200  grammes  of  meat  was  administered,  together 
with  80  grammes  of  pancreas,  per  rectum  instead  of  by  the  mouth. 

In  another  experiment  a  dog  was  kept  for  two  days  on  a  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  fseces  was  found  to  be 
during  that  time  9-28  per  cent.  The  animal  was  then  left  for  two 
days  entirely  without  food,  and  after  the  bowel  had  been  cleared  by 
an  enema  an  injection  of  75  grammes  of  meat  and  pancreas,  contain- 
ing  3-07  grammes  of  nitrogen,  was  administered.  After  this  had  re- 
mained  21  h  Ours  in  the  bowel  the  animal  was  killed  and  the  contents 
of  the  large  intestine  were  analysed.  There  were  found  26-5  grammes 
of  fffices,  in  which  2-65  grammes  of  nitrogen  were  contained.  Of  these 
2-65  gi-ammes  of  nitrogen,  Leube  estimated  that  2-46  should  be  left 
outof  the  account,  ontheground  that  without  the  pancreatic  injection 
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the  dog  would  have  excreted  in  that  time  26 '5  grammes  of  feces 
\vith  9-28  per  cent.,  or  2-46  grammes,  of  nitrogen.  Leube,  in  making 
this  deduction,  himself  remarks  that  it  might  be  objected  to,  and  in 
fact  it  appears  to  be  estimated  too  high  if  25 -5  grammes  of  fseces  with 
9-26  per  cent.  of  nitrogen  were  obtained  in  a  case  of  a  fasting  dog.  One 
cannot  therefore  entirely  agree  with  Leube  when  he  infers  from  this 
experiment  that  the  greater  part  of  the  injected  albumen  was  absorbed. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  therapeutic  employment  of  pancreatic  meat 
enemata  Leube  has  reported  on  three  cases  in  which  they  were  tried. 
The  first  patient,  who  suffered  from  Cancer  of  the  Omentum,  vomited 
almost  immediately  after  taking  food,  and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  emaciation  when  the  nutrient  enemata  were  begim.  By  their 
means  an  improvement  in  the  general  condition  was  effected  and  death 
presumably  deferred.  The  injections,  which  were  very  well  borne, 
consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  250  grammes  of  meat  with  70  to  80  grammes  of 
pancreas,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  25  grammes  of  fat  were  added 
thereto. 

To  a  patient  with  Cancer  of  the  stomach,  who  suffered  from 
extreme  digestive  disorder  and  frequent  vomiting,  nutrient  enemata 
were  administered  for  eleven  consecutive  days,  at  first  of  250  grammes 
of  meat  with  80  grammes  of  pancreas,  next  375  grammes  of  meat 
with  120  of  pancreas,  and  lastly  300  of  meat,  100  of  pancreas,  and  50 
of  fat.  On  sevei'al  of  the  days  dming  which  the  patient  received 
nutrient  enemata  the  excretion  of  urea  was  noted  and  found  to  be 
18-1,  21-2,  21,  and  29-4  grammes,  wbereas  on  the  day  after  the 
enemata  were  left  off  25'9  grammes  were  passed. 

For  a  long  time,  i.e.  for  several  weeks,  these  nutrient  injections 
were  employed  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  tincture  of  iodine  and 
extensive  corrosion  of  the  stomach.  For  some  time  the  administra- 
tion  of  food  in  the  natural  way  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  increasing  debility  was  aggravated  by  repeated  haamorrhages  from 
the  stomach.  The  nutrient  enema  were  commenced  about  eleven 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  poisoning,  and  consisted,  as  a  rule, 
of  ]  25  to  150  grammes  of  meat  with  40  to  50  of  pancreas.  When,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  hBem.oi'rhage,  a  state  of  coUapse  supervened, 
the  injections  were  discontinued  for  fourteen  days,  but  they  were 
resumed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  ultimately,  after  a  six  months' 
illness,  recovery  ensued. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  this  case  the  pancreatic  meat 
enemata  did  good  service  and  contributed  to  the  sucoessful  issue;  it 
would,  bowever,  be  directly  opposed  to  well-ascertained  facts  if  one 
were  to  assume  that  150  grammes  of  meat  and  50  grammes  of  pancreas 
could  furnish  a  sufRcient  amount  of  nourishment  for  an  adult  mau. 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  actual  resuTts  of 
nutrient  enemata  in  any  particiilar  case,  for  on  the  one  band  a  partial 
deprivation  of  food  can  be  borne  for  a  long  time  by  previously  well- 
nourished  persons  and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  and  on  the  other  one  is 
always  pleased  when  the  patieuts  can  also  take  food,  bowever  little, 
by  the  natural  way  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  danger.  Thus 
it  rarely  happens  that  one  can  exactly  determine  what  amount  of 
nonrishment  the  patients  take  per  os  when  they  are  able  to  swallow 
froin  time  to  time  a  little  milk,  eggs,  &c. 

Many  observers  have  borne  witness  to  the  value  of  pancre- 
atic  meat  enemata,  without,  however,  having  furnished  any  evi- 
dencein  theirreports  of  the  possibility  of  nutrition  beingmain- 
tained  solely  by  these  means.  Nutrient  enemata  can  serve,  in 
cases  where  the  reception  of  food  in  the  natural  way  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  only  for  the  introduction  of  a  part  at  least  of  the 
nutriment  necessary  to  subsistence.  Artificial  feeding  per 
anum  seems  especially  indicated  where  mechanical  impedi- 
ments  exist  to  the  ingestion  of  food  in  the  natural  way ;  here  it 
provides  the  last  resource  whereby  the  approach  of  death  from 
starvation  can  be  to  some  extent  postponed,  but  not  a,verted  so 
long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  a  permanent  and  complete  impedi- 
ment.  In  cases  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  food  can  be  taken 
naturally  one  must  not  be  content  with  the  employmeut  of 
enemata  alone  so  long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  neceasary  to  rely 
on  them.  Precisely  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ingestion  of 
food  in  the  natural  way  is  not  altogether  impracticable,  but  so 
beset  with  difficulties  that  danger  threatens  from  the  increasing 
waste  of  the  tissues,  is  the  addition  of  nutriment  by  means  of 
enemata  of  the  greatest  utility. 

How  long  life  can  be  supported  under  the  partial  starvation 
that  the  exclusive  use  of  nutrient  enemata  involves  obviously 
depends  on  several  circumstances,  foremost  among  which  is  the 
State  of  nutrition  of  the  individual  in  question.  At  any  rate 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  artificial  feeding  has 
been  maintained  for  14  days  and  upwards  without  the  dano-er 
of  death  from  inanition  presenting  itself.  Such  a  period  is 
offen  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  certain  impediments  to  the 
reception  of  food  per  viaa  ncdurales,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
desirable  in  severe  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  of 
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the  stomach,  in  which  every  act  of  taking  food  by  tlie  mouth 
inflicts  a  certain  amount  of  injury,  to  allow  the  upper  pjart  of 
the  alimentary  canal  to  rest  entirely  and  to  adininister  nutrient 
enemata  only.  Occasionally — as,  for  example,  when,  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  the  introduction  of  stimulants  by  the  mouth  is 
impossible,  or  at  least  inexpedient — these  may  be  supplied  in 
enemata  and  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 
The  stimulant  most  appropriate  for  this  purpose  is  unquestion- 
ably  wine,  which,  as  experience  shows,  exerts  no  irritating  action 
on  the  rectal  mucous  membrane. 

As  contra-indications  to  the  administration  of  nutrient 
enemata  one  must  recognise  irritable  states  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  whether  existing  already  or  only 
developed  subsequently  as  the  effect  of  frequent  injections.  A 
continued  use  of  enemata  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
fruitless,  because  the  matters  injected  would  be  invariably  ex- 
pelled  in  a  short  time.  An  excessive  irritability  of  the  rectum 
might  possibly  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  opium  to  the 
injections,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  absorption  of  nutri- 
ment  would  not  be  hindered  thereby.  Lastly,  since  in  extreme 
degrees  of  weakness  patients  are  not,  as  a  rule,  able  to  retain  the 
injections  long  enough  to  derive  beuefit  from  them,  their  use 
does  not  seem  advisable  until  some  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  has  been  attained. 

Of  late  several  experiments  have  been  made  of  the  injection 
of  blood  into  the  rectum,  but  the  reports  of  these  do  not  allow 
of  any  opinio.n  being  formed  of  their  practical  value.  So  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  power  of  absorption  possessed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  goes  we  must  entertain  great 
doubts  as  to  any  success  worth  naming  foUowing  the  injection 
of  blood,  for  the  passage  of  the  unaltered  constituents  of  blood 
into  the  nutrient  currents  is  improbable,  and  the  absorption  of 
these  after  a  previous  process  of  digestion,  if  indeed  such  pro- 
cess  actually  took  place,  would  present  no  advantage  whatever 
Over  the  employment  of  albuminates  in  other  forms. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  introduction  into 
the  System  of  nutritive  materials  by  other  paths  of  absorption, 
viz.  by  the  outer  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
From  the  employment  of  baths  of  nutritive  Solutions  no  one 
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at  the  present  day  would  expect  any  results,  but  the  injection 
of  nutriment  in  Solution  into  tbe  subcutaneous  connective 
tissues  and  its  absorption  from  tbem  into  tbe  circulation  would 
appetu-  at  first  sigbt  more  encouraging. 

A.  Menzel  and  H.  Perco  instituted  the  earliest  experiments  on 
the  adiuinistration  of  nutriment  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injections, 
luostly  on  auimals,  but  in  one  case  on  a  man  who  sufiFered  from  caries 
of  the  vertebrifi.  Oil,  milk,  yolk  of  egg,  and  syrup  were  employed  in 
this  way,  and  as  a  rule  1  to  2  Austrian  drachms  (=  4-375  grammes) 
■vvere  thus  given.  In  the  courss  of  24  hours  the  injected  matters 
were  always  absorbed,  without  any  Symptoms  of  inflammation  being 
set  up. 

J.  Krueg  has  reported  several  experiments  with  subcutaneous 
injections  in  insane  patients  who  refused  to  take  food.  Krueg  in- 
jected olive  oil  by  means  of  a  syringe  holding  15  cc. ;  first  one  and 
afterwards  two  syringefuls  were  injected  in  from  3  to  5  places. 
Although  the  injections  were  continued  for  a  long  time  they  caused 
no  pain,  and  at  the  point  of  injection  there  appeared  at  most  but  a 
slight  reddening,  which  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  The  same  result 
followed  the  injection  of  syrup,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  of  a  pre- 
viously  Avell-beaten  egg  set  up  violent  inflammation  and  suppui'ation. 

J.  Whittaker  tried  the  injection  of  nourishment  in  a  case  of  ulcus 
ventriculi.  The  patient  in  question  could  retain  neither  solid  nor 
fluid  food,  and  could  not  bear  nutrient  enemata.  Whittaker  conse- 
quently  injected  every  two  hours  4  gi-ammes  of  milk  alternately  with 
fresh  meat-juice ;  7' 5  grammes  of  cod-liver  oil  were  also  injected  every 
two  hours.  Within  four  days  68  injections  were  performed,  and  the 
patient,  who  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  was  kept  alive.  The  injec- 
tions of  cod-liver  oil  were  well  borne,  but  those  of  milk  twice  pro- 
duced  slight  abscesses. 

Further  experiments  were  instituted  by  R.  Pick,  who  employed 
for  the  purpose  almond  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  milk,  yolk  of  egg,  and  de- 
fibrinated  blood,  beginning  as  a  rule  with  injection  of  1  gramme  and 
rising  to  5  or  6.  At  the  points  of  injection  an  inflammatory  redness 
several  times  appeared.^ 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  nutriment,  especially  of  fluid 
fats,  Solutions  of  sugar,  and  at  any  rate  of  milk,  may  be  tried  in 
special  cases  in  wbicb  the  administration  of  food  by  any  other 
means  is  absolutely  impossible  so  long  as  danger  of  exhaustion 

'  Pick,  Ueher  svlcutane.  Tiijectionen  von  Blnt  rergl.  die  Dissertation  von 
Ehrlich.   Greifswald,  1876. 
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is  imrainent ;  but  one  must  remember  that  the  qnantity  of 
nourishiTient  that  can  be  introduced  in  this  way  is  so  small  that 
the  beuefit  can  scarcely  outweigh  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
injections. 


DIET  IN  ANOMALOUS  STATES  OF  THE  GENERAL 
NUTßlTION  AND  TISSUE  CRANGE. 

Since  in  the  living  organism  a  mutual  action  and  reaction 
and  an  interchange  of  matter  are  perpetually  taking  place  be 
tween  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tissues  on  the  one  side  and 
the  nutrient  fluids  bathing  them  on  the  other,  it  is  conceivable 
that  every  fluctuation  in  the  mass  or  composition  of  the  nutrient 
fluids  shnuld  lead  to  some  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  meta- 
bolic  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  material  Constitution  of  the 
cellular  tissues. 

The  quality  of  the  nutrient  fluids,  again,  depends  on  a  num- 
ber  of  factors,  especially  on  the  supply  of  food,  its  digestion  and 
absorption.  Disturbances  in  any  of  these  functions  react  in 
the  first  ]3lace  on  the  nutrient  fluids  and  through  them  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  entire  body. 

Again,  the  nutrient  currents  must  circulate  with  a  determi- 
nate  velocity  and  be  conveyed  in  due  amount  to  each  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  whence  it  follows  that  derangements 
in  the  movements  of  these  fluids,  whenever  such  do  occur,  must 
also  induce  alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  organism 

or  of  Single  organs. 

Changes  in  the  general  state  of  nutrition,  and  especially  loss 
of  flesh,  are  common  consequences  of  diseases  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  whether  afi"ecting  the  entire  organism  or  single  organs 
only,'and  they  are  the  necesstuy  consequences  of  insufficient 
supply  of  food,  defective  digestion  and  absorption,  or  deranged 
movements  of  the  fluids,  to  which,  as  is  the  case  in  all  febrile 
•iffections,  an  increased  waste  of  tissue  may  be  added.  In 
'all  such  cases  the  altered  nutrition  of  the  entire  System 
finds  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  disorder  of  one  or  more  of 
the  organic  functions,  with  or  without  the  increased  waste  con- 
sequent  on  the  febrile  temperature,  although  some  of  these 
may  be  of  a  secondary  character.     But  pathology  recognises 
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also  a  nuraber  of  morbid  processes  in  which  disorders  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  entire  body  are  among  tbe  most  striking  and 
prominent  of  the  Symptoms,  withont  one's  being  able  to  refer 
them  to  diseases  of  any  particular  organ  or  to  explain  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  These  morbid  states  are  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  '  geueral  derangements  of  nutrition '  or 
'  constitutional  anomahes,'  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  sharp  iine  of  demarcation  between  these 
characteristic  constitutional  anomalies  and  those  disorders  of 
the  general  nutrition  which  are  induced  by  disease  of  particular 
Organs.  There  are  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  a  general  im- 
pairment  of  nutrition,  arising  originally  tlu'ough  disease  of  a 
particular  organ,  assumes  in  course  of  time  a  more  independent 
character,  or  at  least  ceases  to  stand  in  any  direct  relation  witli 
the  primary  disease. 

The  Performance  of  the  nutritive  processes  depends,  however, 
not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  nutritive  fluids,  but  also  on  the 
condition  of  the  cellular  Clements  at  the  time.  Accordingly 
the  so-called  constitutional  anomalies  are  to  be  referred  primarily 
either  to  morbid  changes  in  the  fluids  or  to  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  cell  Clements  of  the  organs.  Alterations  in  the 
blood,  and  consequently  in  the  nutrient  fluids,  have  been  satis- 
factorily  demonstrated  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  whose 
number  might  be  increased  by  fui-ther  research.  But  there  are 
also  very  streng  arguroents  to  be  adduced  in  favom-  of  the 
supposition  that  occasionally  the  functibns  of  the  cells  them- 
Selves  are  abnormally  performed.  One  must  bear  in  mind 
that  all  nutritive  processes  in  the  elements  of  the  tissues 
— the  assumption  and  Separation  of  matter,  the  Splitting  up 
processes  and  syntheses — cannot  be  referred  to  mechanical 
conditions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  must  be 
looked  on  as  the  effects  of  Organisation  and  equally  subject 
to  special  derangements  with  it,  Yet  this  view  does  not  ex- 
clude  the  possibility  of  an  anomalous  State  of  cell  activity  being 
occasionally  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
System,  though  there  appears  no  pressing  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  such  cases  from  the  group  of  constitutional  anoma- 
lies. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
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to  perpetual  change,  since  on  the  one  hand  the  absorbed  nutri- 
raent  mixes  itself  with  it,  and  on  the  other  plastic  fluids  are 
continually  transuding  from  the  vessels  to  maintain  the  waste 
and  repair  of  the  tissues  and  to  provide  the  material  for  the 
several  secretions.^  If,  however,  within  long  periods  of  time  the 
qnantity  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  seems  under  physio- 
logical  conditions  to  remain  constant  in  each  individual,  it  is 
explicable  by  the  relation  of  mutual  dependence  subsisting  be- 
tween  the  mass  of  the  blood  and  fluids  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  coUective  organs  of  the  body  on  the  other.  An  increase 
in  the  mass  of  the  blood  alone  is  therefore  scarcely  conceiv- 
able,  and  vice  versa  the  organs  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  original  Constitution  if  blood  of  appropriate  composition 
were  no  longer  conveyed  to  them.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
general  state  of  nutrition  of  a  healthy  individual  does  not 
materially  vary  the  blood  will  not  undergo  any  appreciable 
change  either  of  quantity  or  of  composition  beyond  the  tran- 
sient  daily  fluctuations. 

So  far  as  the  exchansi'e  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  ex- 
tends  to  the  red  corpuscles  we  have  unfortunately  no  exact  data 
whence  to  conclude  whether  a  larger  proportion  of  these  than 
of  the  more  stable  cellular  elements  perishes  and  has  to  be 
replaced  by  new  formation.  These  gaps  in  our  physiological 
knowledge  render  it  at  present  impossible  to  come  to  any  de- 
cided  judgment  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  those  pathological 
changes  in  the  blood  wh ich  consist  chiefly  in  a  deficiency  of 
red  corpuscles— whether,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  explained 
by  an  increased  destruction  or  by  a  diminished  reproduction 
and  replacement  of  the  elements  in  question,  or  by  both  causes 
at  once.  So,  too,  it  cannot  at  present  be  determined  whether 
the  restoration  of  the  blood  corpascles  after  hsemorrhages,  &c., 
is  actually  effected  through  an  accelerated  new  formation  of 
these  elements,  nor  in  what  way  such  increased  producuun  is 
excited. 

It  has  been  proved  by  several  observers,  and  more  especially 

'  Leichtenstern  {Unter suclmn gen  über  den  Hämoglohingehalt  des  Blutes, 
Leipzig,  1878)  established  the  fact  of  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  hsEmo- 
globin  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  depending,  as  he  believes,  on  reception  of 
food  and  especially  to  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
blood. 
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througli  the  researches  of  Panum  and  Voit,  that  during  starva- 
tion  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  reduced  in  nearlythe  same  pro- 
portion  as  the  body-weight,  but  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
its  several  constituents  is  not  materially  changed.  This  State- 
ment is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  observed  fact  that  under  the 
influence  of  insufficient  or  improper  food  changes  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  blood  invariably  appear,  especially  that  the  blood 
becomes  more  watery  and  poorer  in  red  corpuscles.'  It  has 
been  shown  by  Subbotin  that  the  percentage  of  hasmoglobin 
sinks  considerably  under  a  diet  composed  esclusively  of  non- 
nitrogenous  matters,  while  a  highly  albuminous  diet  increases 
it.^  Leichtenstern  noticed  in  himself  a  gradual  increase  of 
the  hfemogiobin  in  the  blood  along  with  an  increase  of  body 
weight  as  consequences  of  an  increased  supply  of  albuminous 
foods. 

The  observations  we  possess  on  the  influence  of  nutriment 
on  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  the  proportion  of  the 
coloured  elements  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  anfemic  and 
hydrsemic  states  the  supply  of  food  is  of  the  utmost  value  in 
restoring  the  normal  character  of  the  blood.  First,  as  re- 
gards  those  cases  in  which,  after  a  severe  illness,  a  more  or 
less  marked  anfemia  is  present  side  by  side  with  a  consider- 
able  waste  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  body,  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  suitable  diet  would  be  one  in  which 
albuminates  should  predominate  at  the  commencement  and 
albuminates  and  fats  later  on,  since  it  is  probable  that  thus 
the  blood  and  the  solid  tissues  will  be  equally  replaced.  But 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  very  same  principles  of 
nutrition  are  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  angemia  or  hydree- 
mia  exists  as  a  more  or  less  independent  pathological  process, 
whether  the  anomalous  character  of  the  blood  be  a  consequence 
of  direct  loss  by  hsemorrhage  or  of  other  and  indirect  causes 
tending  to  ansemia.  It  is  probable  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  most  essential  components  of  the  blood,  especially  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  would  be  greatly  favoured  if  relatively  more 
albumen  were  contained  in  the  food  of  such  patients  than  is 

'  See  Leichtenstern,  I.e.  p.  64. 

^  Subbotin,  Zcitschr.f.  liiol.,  vol.  vü.  1871. 
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proper  under  physiological  eonditions.  The  question  whether 
a  change  of  tlie  usual  relative  proportions  of  non-nitrogenous 
and  nitrogenous  foodstufifs  iu  favour  of  the  latter  is  likely  to 
be  of  benefit  in  particular  cases  of  anasmia  may  be  answered 
affirmatively  in  those  cases  at  least  in  which  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  has  not  sufFered  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  composition  of  the  blood  when,  for  example,  the  störe  of 
fat  is  not  consumed  or  when  one  may  safely  assume  that  the 
anc^mia  has  been  developed  as  a  consequence  of  fetty  degenera- 
tion  of  the  organs. 

Under  all  circumstances  one  must  remember  that,  since 
ansemia  involves  also  numerous  disorders  of  digestion,  we  have 
m  the  diet  of  such  patients  to  consider  not  merely  the  relative 
quantity  of  albumen  and  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs,  but  even 
more  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food.  On  account 
of  the  atony  of  the  digestive  organs  so  often  met  with  in 
ansemic  patients,  combined  with  a  marked  loss  of  appetite, 
great  stress  must  be  laid  on  palatable  and  inviting  methods  of 
cooking  and  on  a  due  variety  of  dishes  ;  the  use  of  condiments 
and  of  stimulants,  especially  of  wine,  in  moderate  doses  seems 
in  many  circumstances  expedient. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  in  the  choice  of  foods  for  anfemic 
and  especially  chlorotic  patients  great  itnportance  shoiild  be  attached 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  iron  ;  but  the  other  jiroperties 
of  the  food— its  digestibility,  nutritive  value,  and  palatableness— are 
without  doubt  more  important. 

Moleschott  recommended  a  liberal  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  of 
chlorotics,  on  the  assumption  that  the  direct  and  indirect  reproduction 
of  the  blood,  and  especially  of  the  red  corpuscles,  would  be  favoured 
thei'eby. 

It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  so-called  general  disorders  of  nutrition  the  greatest 
weight  should  be  attached  to  appropriate  dietetic  measux-es,  and 
the  more  so  when  the  develoi^ment  of  the  diseases  seems  to  be 
closely  connected  with  a  diet  faulty  either  in  respect  of  quan- 
tity or  of  quality.  But  the  task  of  finding  for  all  cases  of  this 
kind  a  diet  which  shall  take  an  exact  acc(.)unt  of  the  State 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  be  calculated  to  compensate  for 
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their  deviations  from  health  by  means  of  the  material  effects 
of  the  food  on  the  organism,  is  a  very  difficult  one.  First, 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  general  disorders 
of  nutritron  is  still  in  some  respects  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  even  in  those  cases  where  \ve  can  point  to  some  particular 
lesion  as  the  original  cause  the  details  in  its  mode  of  Operation 
are  unknown  to  us.  Secondly,  experience  teaches  us  that  cei'- 
tain  disorders  of  the  general  nutrition  may  persist  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  after  the  original  causes  have  been  removed, 
and  when  a  dietetic  plan  has  moreover  been  decided  on  appa- 
rently  fulfilling  the  reqnisite  conditions.  Whether  our  suppo- 
sitions  ai'e  in  part  erroneous  or  whether  certain  anomalies  of  the 
fluids  and  cellular  elements  in  respect  of  nutrition  generally 
are  capable  of  being  influenced  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and 
that  quite  gradually,  the  future  alone  can  teach. 

Since  disorders  in  the  general  nutrition  are  connected  one  with 
another  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  foi*  the  rest  present  very  difFerent 
characters,  no  general  principles  can  be  obtained  for  diet  in  such 
diseases.  We  may,  however,  mention  in  addition  to  anffimia  and 
hydrsemia  a  few  other  forms  of  general  disorders  of  nutrition,  and 
discuss  shortly  wbat  is  known  of  the  State  of  nutrition  in  each, 
altbongb  in  so  doing  we  are  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  special 
therapeutics. 

Diet  in  Scurvy. — There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  general  dis- 
order  of  nutrition  whose  origin  is,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  traceable  with  such  certainty  to  defects  in  nutrition  as  is 
the  case  with  scurvy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  cause  of  the  development  of  scurvy  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  a  simple  deficiency  of  food,  but  in  its  quality.  Some  autho- 
rities  ascribe  to  certain  articles  of  food,  especially  pickled  meat, 
a  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  scurvy,  while  otliers  see 
its  cause  in  a  want  of  certain  foods,  or  even  occasionally  in  a 
too  great  monotony  of  diet.  On  a  closer  examination  of  those 
dietaries  which  have  given  rise  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
outbreaks  of  scurvy,  viz.  those  of  ships  and  prisons,  we  find  them 
marked  by  one  special  character,  the  want  of  fresh  food  and 
particularly  of  fresh  vegetables,  with  which  as  a  rule  also  a  great 
uniformity  of  diet  goes  band  in  band.  That  the  causes  just 
named  do  actually  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  etiology 
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of  sc'urvy  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  far 
less  often  me.t  with,  and  does  not  exhibit  its  former  malignity, 
since  these  defects  in  the  diets  of  ships  and  prisons  have  been 
as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

Among  the  vegetahles  held  in  highest  esteem  for  their  antiscor- 
butic  properties  are,  besides  greens  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  Sauerkraut, 
and  juicy  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  lemons,  as  well  as  the  expressed 
juice  of  these  last.  An  adequate  provision  of  such  vegetahles,  &lc.,  on 
board  ship  will  very  eflectively  prevent  the  development  of  scurvy ; 
on  the  other  hand  dried  legumes,  rice,  and  bread  have  not  this  pro- 
perty.  Though  the  snpply.of  fresh  vegetahles  is  occasionally,  especially 
in  expeditions  to  very  harren  ]-egions,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  yet 
evenin  the  Polar  regions  certain  plants  grow  during  thesummer — the 
sorrel,  dandelion,  &c. — which  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  antiscor- 
butics.' 

Though  the  want  of  fresh  vegetahles  has  been  so  often  insisted 
on  as  the  predominant  cause  of  the  production  of  scurvy  the  import- 
ance  of  other  prophylactic  measures  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus 
fresh  meat,  or  the  better  kinds  of  preserved  meats,  should  be  given 
as  often  as  possible  instead  of  the  old  pickled  pork,  and  among  sti- 
mulants,  kc,  the  use  of  Liebig's  extract,  tta,  wine,  and  beer  is  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  foods  and 
drinks  should  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition. 

Our  experience  of  tlie  etiology  of  scurvy  suggests  that  a 
diet  may  be  inadequate  although  it  contains  the  requisite 
quantity  of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbohydrates.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Garrod,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  the 
peculiar  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  scurvy  is  an  insufficieirt 
supply  of  potash  salts,  and  the  value  of  fresh  vegetahles  as  pru- 
phylactics  against  the  development  of  scurvy  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  large  amount  of  these  salts  contained  in  them.  Indeed  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  other  cause  which  can  so 
satisfactorily  explain  the  scurvy-producing  effects  of  the  dietary 
in  ships,  prisons,  &c.,  if  one  once  recognise  the  value  of  a  certain 
excess  of  potash  salts  in  food  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 
We  have,  however,  as  has  been  ah-eady  remarked,  certain  ob- 
servations  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  organism  can  preserve 

>  See  Immermann, '  AUg.  Erniilirungsstörungeii, '  in  V.  Ziemsscn's  Handbuch 
d.  spcc.  Pathol.  und  Tlwraj).,  vol.  xiii.  pait  ü. 
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its  Constitution  unimpaired  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of 

mineral  matters. 

Futm-e  enquiry  will  probably  extend  our  kuowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  scurvy  and  at  the  same  time  decide  whether  the 
antiscorbutic  virtues  of  certain  foods  and  drinks,  empmcally 
established,  are  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  potash  salts  or 
to  some  other  properties. 

The  removal  of  recognised  defects  in  the  diet  constitutes 
not  only  the  sovereign  prophylactic  measure  for  the  prevention 
of  scurvy,  and  to  which  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of 
the  disease  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  ascribed,  but  the  injunc- 
tion  of  proper  diet  is  the  basis  of  a  successful  treatment  of  the 
actual  disease.  If  before  the  appearance  of  the  symiDtoms  the 
patient  has  subsisted  chiefly  on  pickled  meat,  bread,  and  dried 
peas  and  beans,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  as  well  as  for  the  requisite 
varietv  in  the  food.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
digestion  of  scorbutic  patients  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired, 
and  that  regard  must,  be  had  to  this  in  the  choice  of  foods,  in 
addition  to  which  the  affection  of  the  gums  renders  it  impera- 
tive that  those  foods  only  should  be  given  which  make  little 
demand  on  the  act  of  mastication. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  present  those  articles  of  food  knoM'n  to 
possess  antiscorbutic  powers  in  soft  and  semisoHd  forms.  Potatoes 
are  especially  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  are  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  in  place  of  which  the  expressed  juices  and  fruit  conserves 
may  be  employed.  In  severe  cases,  in  which  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  liberal  diet,  the  use  of  the  stimulants,  &c.,  already 
mentioned,  especially  of  wine,  tea,  and  Liebig's  extraet,  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Since,  however,  all  cases  of  scurvy  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
their  origin  in  dietetic  evils,  and  the  disease  may  arise  in  other 
ways  (see  p.  36),  the  causal  indication  will  not  under  all  cir- 
cumstances  be  met  by  the  provision  of  the  articles  of  food  so 
often  mentioned,  especially  fresh  vegetables.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  such  the  brilliant  results  observed  in  other 
cases  are  absent,  and  that  improvement  must  be  sought  by 
a  removal  of  the  actual  unfavourable  conditions.    It  follows 
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therefore  that  the  effect  of  so-called  antiscorbutic  foods  is  not 
specific,  and  that  it  consists  merely  in  their  raeeting  particular 
deficiencies  in  the  diet.' 

In  other  forms  of  general  nutritive  disorder  in  which  we 
find,  as  in  seurvy,  a  morbid  disposition  to  hgemorrhageö,  especi- 
ally  in  Werlhof's  disease  [idiopathic  purpura],  fresh  vegetable 
foods  have  no  value.  If  the  hiemorrhagic  diathesis  have  ex- 
hibited  itself  in  persons  already  an.;emic  or  greatly  redueed 
and  enfeebl.ed,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  after  long  ilhiess, 
and  indeed  has  been  observed  in  many  cases  of  purpura,  an  im- 
provement  of  the  general  mode  of  living  and  nutrition  is,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  of  great  use  in  restoring  the  normal 
condition  of  health.  One  must  endeavonr  by  an  appropriate 
diet  first  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles,  and  next  of  albumen  and  fat  in  the  tissues  generally. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  true  Werlhof's  disease  may 
occur  in  previously  well-nourished  and  perfectly  healthy  in- 
dividuals,  and  for  these  cases  one  would  prescribe  a  diet 
such  as  should,  by  checking  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  otherwise,  tend  to  avert  fresh  hsemorrhages,  based 
thus  on  symptomatic  indications.  Such  patients  should 
take  all  foods  and  drinks  cool  and  never  in  large  quantities  at 
a  time ;  they  should  abstain  altogether  from  alcohol,.  and  milk 
is  to  be  recommended  for  its  easy  toleration  in  these  cases. ^ 

Diet  in  Scrofula. — The  influence  of  diet  in  the  development 
of  scrofula  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  beyond  reach  of  doubt,  and 
it  may  still  be  recognised  as  an  auxiliary  cause  even  if  in  the 
future  positive  proof  should  be  produced  that  the  disease  itself 
is  due  to  infection  with  a  specific  virus.  Since  a  particular 
diet  may  be  defective  or  faulty  from  several  diiferent  points 
of  view,  it  appears  desirable  to  enquire  whether  we  possess 
at  present  any  data  whereby  we  may  bring  well-ascertained 
errors  in  diet  and  nutrition  in  fco  a  causal  relation  with  the 
development  of  scrofula,  or  whether  every  sort  of  dietetic 
error  may  favour  the  appearance  of  the  disease  simply  by 
diminishing  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism.  Most 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  an  insufficient  diet,  and  still 


'  See  Immerraann,  I.e.  et  al. 


2  Idem,  1.0. 
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more  one  in  any  way  improper,  may,  especially  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  greatly  predispose  to  the  development  of 
scrofula,  not  only  in  those  who  have  an  hereditary  tendency 
thereto,  but  in  such  as  certainly  have  not.  Some  physicians 
consider  that  scrofula  originates  from  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive Organs,  since  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  would  tend  to  inflammatory  enlargeinent  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  According  to  this  view  it  is  due  not  so 
much  to  a  defective  material  composition  of  the  diet  as  to  the 
nse  of  those  articles  of  food  which,  either  chemically  or 
mechanically,  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  or  which,  from 
the  small  proportion  of  particidar  foodstuffs  contained  in  them, 
necessitate  a  constant  overloading  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
itself  a  causal  condition  of  the  development  of  scrofula.  In 
fact  experience  bears  witness  that  a  one-sided  diet  of  coarse 
vegetable  food,  as  potatoes  and  black  bread,  favours  the 
development  of  scrofula  in  childhood,  but  whether  as  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  chronic  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  or 
from  the  lowered  resisting  power  of  ill-nourished  young  persons 
must  remain  undecided.  As  already  remarked  persons  who 
subsist  on  vegetable  foods  poor  in  albumen,  and  consequently 
habituate  themselves  to  a  voluminous  diet  with  an  excess  of 
carbohydrates,  present  that  pale,  bloated,  or  pufify  aspect  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  torpid  form  of  scrofula,  which  depends  probably 
on  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water  in  the  tissues,  together 
with  an  increase  of  the  fat  deposited  in  the  tissues  at  the 
expense  of  the  albumen  (see  p.  160). 

If  this  be  so  a  rational  diet  in  infancy  and  early  life  is  to 
be  deemed  one  of  the  most  powerful  prophylactic  measures 
against  the  development  of  scrofula.  But  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  plan  of  this  book  to  go  further  into  the  question  of. 
Infant  feeding,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  special 
treatises. 

According  to  Birch-Hirschfekl  the  practice  of  giving  children  in 
the  first  years  of  life  the  same  diet  as  the  adults  of  the  family  is  not 
only  a  very  frequent  en'or,  but  one  which  greatly  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  scrofula,  for  the  nse  of  rye  bread,  potatoes,  coffee,  beer,  &c., 
cannot  but  act  injuriously  on  the  infant  digestion.  With  older 
cluldien  these  articles  of  food  are  hurtful  only  when  taken  in  exces- 
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sive  quantity,  or  when  tbey  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  diet. 
The  best  foods  for  these  periods  of  life  are,  in  Birch  Hirschfeld's 
opinion,  good  milk  in  the  lirst  place,  meats  of  proved  digestibility, 
and  well  baked  bread ;  Havtenstein's  legumens  [revalenta  and  simiUu' 
preparations  ?]  are  also  recommended  by  him  as  food  for  children. 
He  also  insists  on  the  importance  of  regulating  the  meals  both  as 
regards  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  a  time  and  the  length  of  the 
intervals,  since  errors  in  this  direction,  viz.  too  heavy  or  too  fre- 
quent  meals,  must  alike  exert  an  injurious  inüuence  on  the  digestive 
Organs. ' 

Scrofulous  patients  presenting  considerable  differences  in 
their  '  habitus  '  and  aspect  among  themselves,  two  forms  of 
scrofula,  the  erethitic  and  torpid,  have  been  distinguished. 
This  distinction  has  a  certain  value  in  so  far  that  patients  with 
the  erethitic  type  of  the  disease  call  for  a  somewhat  different 
regimen  from  those  who  present  the  torpid  form.  The  indications 
as  regards  diet  must  obviously  be  different  according  as  one  has 
to  deal  with  graceful,  s^mre  individuals,  or  with  persons  who,  by 
their  putfy,  bloated  aspect,  evince  a  different  State  of  bodily 
nutrition.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
is  found  to  be  especially  serviceable,  whence  we  may  couclude 
that  in  such  persons  the  employment  of  any  easily  absorbed  fats 
is  advantageous  and  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
general  nutrition.^ 

Clearly  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  can  have  no 
other  aim  than  the  absorption  by  the  organism  of  larger 
quantities  of  fat,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  störe  of  fat  in  the 
body;  precautions  must  consequently  be  taken  that  the  pa- 
tients, during  the  treatment  by  the  oil,  have  also  an  adequate 
amount  of  a  mixed  diet,  great  care  being  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  foods.  The  digestive  organs  of  scrofulous  persons  demand 
the  most  anxious  and  constaut  oversight,  and  even  the  use  of 
the  oil  itself  may  be  hurtful  if  it  is  not  tolerated  by  and 

'  Birch  Hirschfeld,  '  ScroiAulose,'  in  V.  Ziemssen's  Handh.  d.  sjteo.  PatJu>l. 
und  Therap.,  vol.  xiii.  part  i.  p.  346. 

2  Cod-liver  oil  owes  its  peculiarity  of  presenting  a  fat  very  easy  of  absorption 
to  the  large  quantity  (5  per  Cent,  and  more)  of  free  fatty  acids  whicli,  accord- 
ing to  Buchheiin's  researches,  it  contains  (cf.  p.  122).  See  Birch  Hirschfeld, 
op  cit  p.  350. 
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deranges  tlie  stomach.  Occasionally,  and  especially  wlien  an 
insuperable  repngnance  exists  to  cod-liver  oil,  the  consumption 
of  other  fats,  as  butter,  fat  bacon,  &c.,  in  larger  quantities  may 
produce  equally  favourable  results. 

The  Constitution  and  habit  of  those  scrofulous  individuals 
who  present  more  or  less  of  the  torpid  type,  or  at  least  strike 
one  not  by  their  leanness,  but  rather  by  a  pale  aspect,  flabbi- 
ness  of  muscle,  &c.,  make  it  improbable  that  in  snch  cases  the 
'fat  eure'  would  offer  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  unhealthy 
State  of  nutrition,  and  experience  confirms  the  supposition. 
In  this  class  of  scrofulous  patients  cod-liver  oil  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
no  particular  use ;  on  the  other  hand  the  administration  of  a 
highly  albuminous  diet,  of  small  bulk  and  not  overtaxing 
the  digestive  organs,  would  meet  the  indications,  hypothetical 
though  they  still  be,  of  lessening  the  fat  and  water  and  in- 
creasing  the  albnmen  in  the  tissues.  Perhaps  milk,  given  in 
reasonable  quantity  and  with  the  necessary  precautions,  is  in  a 
number  of  these  cases  the  food  best  calculated  to  bring  abont 
the  desired  effects  in  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  enjoining  of  a 
diet  small  in  bulk  but  rieh  in  albumen  of  itself  precludes  the 
continuance  of  those  faulty  diets  in  which  the  organism  receives 
au  insufBcient  supply  of  albumen  and  an  excess  of  amylaceous 
matters  in  the  form  of  coarse  vegetable  foods. 

Diet  in  Rickets. — A  faulty  diet,  especially  in  the  first  year 
of  hfe,  is  cousidered  by  most  authorities  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  predisposing  causes  of  rickets,  since  a  too  early  wean- 
ing  of  the  Infant  from  the  mother's  breast  and  the  Substitution 
of  artificial  feeding,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  too  prolonged 
suckling  without  the  addition  of  other  food,  are  alike  calculated 
to  do  harm ;  but  in  what  direction  we  should  look  for  the 
cause  of  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  does  not  show  itself 
before  the  second  or  third  year,  or  even  later,  has  for  the  most 
part  remained  uninvestigated.' 

On  the  connection  between  faulty  nutrition  and  the  production  of 
rickets  several  theories  have  been  put  forward,  of  which  those  havu 

'  See  Eehn,  '  Eachitis.'in  Gorliardt's  ITandhuchder  KinderTtranliheiten,  vol. 
iii.  part  i. ;  also  Senator,  '  Eachilis,'  in  Ziemssen's  Handbuch  dei-  qjec.  Path. 
V.  llwr.,  s'ol.  xiii.  part  i. 
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received  the  most  support  which  point  to  an  insnfficient  assimilation 
ot  Jime  salts  by  the  growing  organism  as  the  esseritial  agent  in  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  qaestion  whether  rachitic  cban«es 
can  be  experimentally  induced  by  limiting  the  supply  of  lime  salts^to 
young  and  grovvmg  animals  has,  however,  been  answered  in  different 
ways.  Besides  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  changes  in  the  bones 
observed  after  simple  deprivation  of  lime  salts  are  to  be  considered  as 
really  rachitic. 

The  researches  of  E.  7oit  have,  however,  shown  that  in  young 
growing  animals,  Avith  a  diet  ample  in  every  other  respect  but  poor  in 
lime,  the  normal  ossification  of  the  skeleton  is  not  effected,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  rickets  are  induced.  According  to  Voit  rickets  is 
not  set  up  in  growing  animals  by  the  withdrawal  of  lime  from  the 
already  and  normally  formed  osseous  tissue,  but,  wheu  lime  salts  are 
absent  from  the  food,  though  the  growth  of  the  organic  basis  of  the 
bone  continues  its  ossification  is  imperfect.  Lime  is  conveyed  from 
all  the  tissues,  and  from  the  mature  bone  among  them,  to  the  nutrient 
currents,  to  be  deposited  by  them  in  the  gi'owing  bone  substance, 
while  the  older  bone  becomes  poorer  in  earthy  matter. ^ 

The  results  of  tliese  experiments  have  been  recently  confirmed  by 
A.  Baginsky,  who  found  in  like  manner  that  the  changes  character- 
istic  of  infantile  rickets  followed  the  deprivation  of  lime.  A.  Baginsky 
further  found  that  the  phenomena  produced  by  simple  withholding  of 
lime  were  conspicuously  intensified  when  lactic  acid  was  administered 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  experiments  of  Heiss  show  that  this  is  true 
only  of  growing  animals.^ 

An  impoverishment  of  the  nutrient  fluids  in  lime  not  only  foUows 
as  a  consequence  of  an  insufficient  supply,  but  occurs  also  when  the 
lime  supplied  is  imperfectly  absorbed  and  is  passed  away  unused  witli 
the  fseces  ;  thus  it  is  that  disoi'ders  of  the  digestion  cannot  but  play 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  rickets.  The  question  whether 
other  causal  agencies  should  not  also  be  taken  intoaccountis  answered 
by  the  ma-jority  of  authorities  in  the  affirmative,  such  as  the  action 
of  lactic  acid ;  and  the  experiments  of  Wegner,  who  produced  rickets 
in  young  animals  by  the  administration  of  phosphorus  along  witli 
deprivation  of  lime,  suggest  the  same.  But  one  may  infer  from 
clinical  experience  that  not  merely  an  insufficient  absorption  of  lime 
salts  into  the  Huids  of  the  body,  but  also  disorders  of  the  general 

'  Erwin  Voit,  Ueher  die  Bedeutung  des  Kalks  für  die  thieHsclieii  Organ- 
ismen, diss.    Munich,  1880. 

A.  Baginsky,  Praktische  Beiträge  zur  Einderheilkunde,  part  ii.  1882,  and 
Tlrohmv's  Arch.,  vol.  l.xxxvii.  1882. 
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nnti'ifcion,  arismg  trom  a  A'ariety  of  caiises,  external  and  internal,  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  rickets.  To  give  a  more  exact  mean- 
ing  to  this  last  supposition  one  must  assume  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  the  newly-formed  bony 
tissue  fails  to  be  effected,  either  because  the  solvent  action  of  the 
äiiids  on  the  lime  salts  is  abnormally  energetic,  in  consequence  of  an 
excess  of  lactic,  carbonic,  or  other  acid  being  präsent,  or  becanse  the 
hon  es  themselves  are  in  an  abnormal  state  of  nutrition,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  taking  up  the  lime. ' 

It  is  but  right  to  observe  that  the  whole  question  of  the  possible 
development  of  rickets  from  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  tiuids,  or 
from  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  deposition  in  the  bones,  has  been 
in  this  place  treated  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  so  far  only  as 
seemed  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  rnles  of  diet  recommended  for 
the  prevention  and  eure  of  this  disease  are  based  more  or  less  on  our 
kuowledge  of  its  nature  and  cause. 

As  to  the  amount  of  lime  required  by  the  infantile  organism' 
we  possess  but  few  positive  data,  and  these  can  have  no  general 
value,  since  a  body  will  need  more  lime  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth. 

The  quantity  of  lime  requii^ed  by  a  growing  organism  cannot  be 
directly  deduced  from  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  total  weight,  for  the 
growth  of  the  skeleton  does  not  bear  any  constant  ratiS  to  that  of 
the  other  organs.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  provisional  measure 
of  the  storage  of  lime  in  the  skeleton  of  the  infantile  organism  E 
Voit  has  given  a  calculalion  by  which  the  growth  of  the  skeleton 
and  from  that  the  weight  of  lime  added,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
increase  of  body  weight  of  a  child  within  the  first  year  of  life,  assum- 
ing  that  the  skeleton  forms  16-7  per  cent.  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
body,  which  it  does  in  the  new-born  Infant.^  This  calculation  is 
based  on  a  report  by  Camerer,  who  ascertained  the  growth  of  an 
Infant  from  birth  to  the  end  of  its  first  year,  and  on  certain  days  also 
the  weight  of  food  taken  by  it.^  In  this  way  E.  Voit  drew  up  the 
lollowmg  table  : — 


'  Cf.  Senator. 


Kil^rZf;  -^^"^f-  Kindesalters,'  p.  69  iu  Gerhardts  RandK  d. 
AinacrkrmiMnten.  vol.  vii. 
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Camerer,  ZeiUchr.f.  Biol.,  vol.  xiv.  1S78. 
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In  calculating  tlie  average  daily  supply  of  lime  on  the  one  side 
and  the  quantity  added  to  tlie  skeleton  on  the  other  E.  Voit  found 
for  the  four  periods  the  following  figures  : — 


Lime  Supplied 

Lime  taken  up  intothe  Bones 

I. 

0-55 

0-34 

TL 

1-32 

0-31 

ITT. 

2-21 

0-30 

IV. 

2-37 

0-23 

From  a  caiculation  by  J.  Foi-stei"  an  infant  fovu'  months  old, 
weighing  5'53  kilos.,  took  in  30  days  6043-4  grammes  of  conden.sed 
inilk  with  134-7  grammes  of  ash,  which  from  the  composition  of  cow's 
milk  would  give  31-65  grammes  of  lime  and  a  daily  allowance  of 
1  06  gramme.  Another  infant  of  seven  weeks  took  in  the  day  71 '5 
grammes  of  fine  wheat  flour,  500  ccm.  of  cow's  milk,  and  47-5 
grammes  of  sugar,  giving  a  total  of  0-884  gramme  of  lime.  In  all 
these  cases  the  amountof  lime  required  for  the  growth  of  the  skeleton 
was  fully  covered.^  We  knovv.  however,  little  as  to  the  assimilation 
of  lime  by  the  digestive  orgajis  of  children  under  difFerent  circum- 
stances,  and  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  organism,  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  assimilation,  even  with  the  ample  snpjjly 
that  is  as  a  rule  provided  by  a  milk  diet.    So  much  the  easiev  may 

>  The  ash  of  the  cow's  milk  was  calcnlated  on  a  mean  of  0-70  per  cent..,  with 
23-5  per  cent.  of  lime,  i.e.  0-165  per  cent.  of  lime  in  the  fresh  milk  ;  and  that 
of  the  mother's  as  0-49  per  cent.,  with  16-4  per  cent.  of  lime,  i.e.  0-080  per  cent. 
in  the  fresh  milk  (op.  cit.  p.  61). 

2  J.  Forster,  '  Beitr.  z.  Ernilhrungsfrage,' .^'wiw/!?'./.  Biol.,  vol.  ix.,  1873,  and 

E.  Voit. 

In  100  grammes  of  air-dried  whcat  floiu-  are  contained — 

"Bcstwhites  0-fil  0-041 

  0-59  0-040 

Eine  flour    0-47  0  013 

Liebig's  Agnculturcliem.,  1876,  quoted  by  Voit. 
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this  want  exist  when  meal  so  mnch  poorer  than  milk  in  lime  is  sub- 
ötituted  for  it,  at  least  partially. 

In  discussing  the  dietetics  of  rickets  the  first  question 
that  presents  itself  is  whether  the  amount  of  lime  in  the 
food  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  organism,  which  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  exeept  in  the  most  improper  artificial 
feeding  with  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  amylacea.  More 
often  we  have  to  do  not  with  a  want  of  lime  in  the  food,  but 
with  an  insufficient  assimilation  of  the  lime  provided,  which 
seems  adequately  explained  by  the  presence  of  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs.  With  the  relief  of  gastric  catarrh,  which 
is  the  most  freqnent  cause  of  defective  nutrition,  not  only  is 
the  principal  impediinent  to  the  absorption  of  lime  iuto  the 
fluids  removed,  but  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  reduced  to 
its  normal  and  limited  amount.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  a  regimen  calculated  to  relieve  gastric  catarrh  in  children, 
is  often  of  itself  sufBcient  to  put  a  stop  to  a  further  develop- 
ment  of  rickets.  More  detailed  discussions  must  be  souffht  in 
special  handbooks  and  works  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children  ; 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  insist  that  the  amylacea, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fermentation  as  of 
the  small  proportion  of  lime  they  contain,  are,  in  general,  neces- 
sarily  ill-suited  for  the  food  of  rickety  children. 

It  is  only  during  the  proper  period  of  suckling  that  milk 
constitutes  a  complete  and  sufficient  diet,  and  it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that,  on  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  observerp, 
a  too  prolonged  use  of  the  mother's  breast  exclusively  may 
favour  the  development  of  rickets.  Experience  has  shown  that 
in  such  cases  one  must  have  recourse  to  a  more  varied  diet ; 
the  administration  of  strong  soups  with  mucilaginous  ingre- 
dients,  of  beef  tea,  eggs,  and  finely  scraped  meat,  and  even  of 
small  doses  of  wine,  has  been  found  especially  serviceable.  It 
must,  however,  remain  undecided  whether  the  effects  of  these 
additions  to  the  milk  diet  are  to  be  sought  in  their  influence 
on  the  Organs  of  digestion  or  in  other  directions. 

If  in  rickety  children  we  are  tmable  to  point  out  any  positive 
error  in  the  diet,  or  evident  disease  of  the  digestive  organs, 
we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  general  disorder  of  nutrition^ 
arising  from  intrinsic  causes,  among  which  hereditary  dyscrasise 
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are  the  first  to  suggest  tliemselves.  Experience  shows  that 
an  improvement  of  the  general  nutrition  constitutes  the  best 
foundation  for  a  eure  of  this  form  of  rickets,  and  one  must 
consider  in  each  case  whether  the  deviation  from  the  normal 
nutrition  is  marked  by  an  unusual  pallor,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  an  excessive  deposition  of  fat  in  the  tissues  of  the  body 
generally,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  in  an  in- 
suffieient  störe  of  fat,  &c. ;  for  on  this  it  will  depend  what 
should  be  the  composition  of  the  food  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  material  results  contemplated  in  eaeh  case. 

Biet  in  Gout. — Hitherto  gout  had  been  looked  on  as  a  disease 
for  the  development  of  which,  next  after  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion,  a  luxurious  mode  of  living,  especially  an  excessive  indulg- 
ence  in  animal  food,  as  well  as  in  highly  seasoned  dishes  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  together  with  insufficient  bodily  exercise.  was 
of  the  greatest  influence.  Against  the  correctness  of  this 
empirical  doctrine  it  could  easily  be  urged  that  many  persons 
abandon  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  the  table  and  avoid 
every  form  of  exercise  Avithout  ever  suffering  from  gout,  while 
conversely  one  finds  among  one's  gouty  patients  those  who  can 
in  no  way  be  accused  of  excessive  indulgence.  If,  however,  cne 
were  to  conclude  from  these  facts  that  diet  plays  no  part  in  the 
development  of  gout,  one  must  also  deny  in  the  case  of  many 
other  diseases  the  influence  of  the  best  recognised  injurious 
agencies,  because  certain  individuals  seem  to  enjoy  an  impunity. 

So  long  as  the  metabolic  processes  were  identified  with 
actual  combustion,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  body  viewed  as  its 
immediate  cause,  uric  acid  was  held  to  be  a  low  grade  of  the 
oxidation  of  albuminates,  and  it  was  natural  to  define  gout  as 
an  anomaly  of  metabolism,  in  which  an  abnormally  large 
amount  of  uric  acid  was  formed  in  the  body,  because  the  nutri- 
tive materials  taken  in  excess  could  not  be  completely  oxidised. 
In  this  way  the  influence  of  luxurious  living  and  sedentary 
habits  on  the  development  of  gout  seemed  to  find  the  simplest 
explanation,  although  the  proof  that  gouty  subjects  actualiy  pro- 
duce  more  uric  acid  than  healthy  persons  was  not  forthcoming. 


According  to  the  researches  of  Garrod,  whose  statements  have 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  the  excretion  of  luic  acid 
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diminishes  regularly  and  remarkably  some  days  before  the  appvoach 
of  an  attack  of  gout.  Düring  the  attack  too  there  is  usually  at  first 
an  abnormally  small  secretion  of  the  acid,  which  only  beging  to  rise 
towards  the  end  of  the  attack.  It  is  olear  tbat  the  evidence  given  by 
GaiTod,  that  under  such  circumstances  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  sufferers  fi-om  gout,  does  not  of  itself  prove 
an  increased  formation  of  that  acid ;  the  presentview  of  the  matter  is 
well  expressed  by  Bartels,  that  it  is  still  undecided  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  an  increased  production  of  nric  acid  in  the  body  of  the 
gouty  or  only  with  a  retention  of  this  product  of  metabolisni.^ 

Even  if  one  admit  that  the  production  cf  viric  acid  is 
abnormally  increased  in  the  gonty  the  origin  of  attacks  of  gout 
and  of  gouty  deposits  is  in  no  way  explained.  Garrod  therefore 
laid  special  stress  on  the  interference  with  the  elimination  of 
the  ui'ic  acid,  and  referred  this  to  a  hyputhetical  disturbance  of 
the  function  of  the  kidneys.  Against  this  last  notion  several 
observers  have  raised  objections,  and  it  indeed  appears  super- 
fluous  if,  with  Senator,  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  in  the  bodies  of  the  gouty  in  a  diminished  solvent 
power  on  the  part  of  the  fluids  for  the  salts  of  uric  acid.  This 
explanation  is  in  hannony  with  the  observations  of  Voit  and 
Hofmann  on  the  formation  of  Sediments  in  strongly  acid  urine, 
and  also  gives  a  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  an 
excess  of  albuminous  diet  favours  the  development  of  gout. 
Senator  has  justly  pointed  out  that  in  the  metabolisra  of  albu- 
men  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  set  free  in  excess, 
sufficient  to  increase  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  He 
believes  too  that  the  disturbances  of  the  digestion,  which  so 
frequently  appear  as  precursors  of  an  attack  of  gout,  may 
indicate  an  increased  formation  of  organic  acids  in  the  blood 
as  well  as  a  reduction  of  its  alkalinity. 

One  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  urates  does  not 
by  any  means  enable  us  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
gout.  But  the  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  bodies  of  the 
gouty  supplies,  at  present  at  any  rate,  the  main  indication  for 
the  treatment,  and  our  theoretical  knowledge  on  this  point 

'  Senator,  'Gicht,' in  V.  liemsam's  Handbuch  d.  .yjpc.  Path.vnd  TheTav 
vol.  xiii.  part  i. ;  also  Ebstein, '  Zur  Lelire  von  der  Gicht,"  DniUi-h  Arch  f  hH,,' 
Med.,  vol.  vvii.  1880. 
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seems  to  possess  tlie  widest  practical  bearing.  while  all  further 
reaching  hypotlieses  on  the  iiature  of  gout  want  at  present  any 
positive  basis,  for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  also 
demonstrated  by  Garrod,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  more 
satisfactory. 

Experience  has  shown  that  gout  is  in  the  highest  degree 
amenable  to  judicious  dietetic  treatment,  the  sufferings  in- 
cident  to  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  attacks 
reeur  being  alike  influenced  in  most  cases.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  those  who  have  acquired  the  disease  in  con- 
sequence  of  luxurious  living,  but  also  of  such  as  labour  under 
an  hereditary  predisposition.  Moderation  in  food  and  drink 
is  rightly  held  to  be  the  most  important  rule  for  the  gouty, 
and  one  in  the  neglect  of  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
ameliorating  their  sufferings. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  observers  the  food  of  the  gouty 
should  contain  as  little  albumen  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
fewest  products  of  its  imperfect  oxidation  should  be  retained  in 
the  System,  and  also  little  fat,  since  this,  by  fixing  the  oxygen, 
would  tend  to  bind  er  the  oxidation  of  the  albuminates.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  production  of  uric  acid  is  not 
owing  to  any  diminished  oxidation,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
rises  with  increased  albuminous  metabolism,  and  also  that  the 
supply  of  a  certain  amount  of  fat  increases  the  excretion  of  this 
product  of  metabolism.  More  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  liberation  of  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  albuminates  and  fat,  than  to  the 
increased  secretion  of  uric  acid,  since  the  former,  as  already 
explained,  lessen  the  solubility  of  the  salts  of  uric  acid. 

It  would  seem  aa  if  an  excess  of  fat  in  tlie  body  favoured  the 
development  of  gout ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  cor- 
pulent  itidividuals  are  prone  to  perspire  heavily,  and  thus  as  a  rule 
to  secrete  a  concentrated  urine,  very  liable  to  yield  deposits.  From 
■  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  expedient  not  merely  to  restrict  the 
fat  in  the  food  of  the  gouty,  but  far  more  to  Ret  limits  to  the  accumu- 
lation  of  fat  in  their  persons. 

Prudent  physicians  not  only  enjoin  on  their  arthritic 
patients  great  moderation  in  food  and  drink,  but  also  dissuade 
them  from  methods  of  treatment  involving  too  rigorous  absti- 
nence.  Thus  Senator  rightly  remarks  that  starvatiou  treatment 
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is  likely  to  bring  on  a  progressive  failure  of  strength,  or  even  a 
return  of  the  typical  gout  in  the  far  more  unfavourable  atonic 
form.  Sufiferers  from  gout  should  during  tbeir  intervals  of 
freedom,  and  wbile  their  digestive  organs  are  in  a  condition  of 
normal  aclivity,  take  just  so  much  food  as  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain  the  organism  in  the  condition  corresponding  with  tbe  work 
required  of  it  (see  the  chapter  on  the  '  Demands  of  tbe  Organism 
for  Nutriment ').  In  fact  it  appears  tboroughly  practicable  to 
obviate  tbe  disadvantages  tbat  would  accrue  to  the  gouty  from 
a  liberal  diet  by  taking  precautions  to  ensure  a  regvilar  and 
abundant  provision  of  vegetable  food.  Above  all  it  is  the  green 
vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  which,  when  taken  in  ample  quantity, 
are  capable,  as  is  well  known,  of  imparting  an  alkaline  reaction 
to  the  human  urine,  that  are  especially  suited  to  the  gouty,  as 
well  as  because,  from  tbe  small  proportion  of  organic  food- 
stuffs  they  contain,  they  do  not  favour  tbe  deposition  of  fat  in 
the  body.  One  cannot,  howe\-er,  but  agree  with  Senator  when 
he  warns  us  against  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  since  it  is 
altogether  ill  adapted  to  the  human  digestive  organs  and  bur- 
dens  the  System  with  an  excess  of  carbobydrates,  whereas  it  is 
precisely  in  gouty  cases  that  the  digestion  calls  for  the  most 
watchful  care. 

Smoked  and  pickled  meats  and  fish,  game,  and  pork  are  especially 
inj  Urions  to  the  gouty ;  also  clieese,  fatty  dishes,  and  fai  inaceous  foods 
prepared  with  much  seasoning.^  figgs  too,  and  foods  made  with 
theni,  ave,  according  to  Senator,  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
since  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  fi-om  the  large  quantity  of  fat  and  lecithin 
in  them,  act  prejudicially.  He  also  deprecates  the  use  of  tea  aud  coffee, 
recommending  as  a  Substitute  either  acorn  coffee  or  an  Infusion  of 
cacao  nibs,  or  even  milk.  For  ordinary  use  Senator  advises  water 
and  alkaline  and  acidnlous  (tartrates  of  potash,  &c.)  beverages. 
Alcoholic  drinks  should  be  given  only  as  the  patient's  strength 
requires,  and  for  this  purpose  the  light  red  wines  aud  good  light  beer 
are  the  best.^ 

An  essentially  different  regimen  for  gouty  patients  bas  been 
recommended  by  Cantani. 

'  In  some  countries  the  use  of  poultry,  especially  of  fowls  and  pigeors,  is 
con'sidered  as  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of  gout. 
^  Senator,  op.  cit.  p.  Iö6. 
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Accorrling  to  Cantani  gout  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  anomaly  of 
metaboliam  cliaracterised  by  imperfect  transformation  and  combustion 
of  the  prodncts  of  oxidation,  of  which  the  uric  acid  diathesis  is  merely 
the  most  conspicuous  Symptom.  The  occurrence  of  an  accumulation 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  explained  by  Cantani  as  dne  to  a  want  of 
co-ordination  between  the  ingested  nutriment  and  the  capability  of 
the  organism  to  bui'n  off  and  consume  the  same ;  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  partial  arrest  of  the  metabolic  process,  terminating  at  the  stage 
in  which  the  nitrogenous  matters  are  transformed  into  uric  acid. 

As  to  the  influence  of  a  too  highly  albuminous  diet  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  gout,  the  Ingestion  of  such  foods  may,  Cantani  admits, 
doubtless  exceed  the  oxidising  power  of  the  organism,  so  that  it  is 
nnable  to  consume  them  and  to  oxidise  them  into  the  last  terms  of 
normal  metabolism.  But  the  imperfect  oxidation  and  the  excessive 
production  of  uric  acid  may  in  many  cases  result,  in  his  opinion, 
far  less  from  an  excessive  ingestion  of  albuminates  than  from  a 
lessened  consumption  of  those  bodies  taken  in  moderate  amount. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  metabolism  is  in  such  to  be 
sought  in  the  individuality  and  temperament  of  the  organism. 

Cantani  does  not  approve  of  the  nsual  treatment  of  gout, 
which  prescribes  the  utmost  possible  abstinence  from  meat  and 
other  highly  albuminous  animal  foods  (with  the  exception  of 
milk)  and  considers  the  use  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  farinaceous 
foods  as  more  suitable,  It  attempts  to  prevent  the  imperfect 
oxidation  of  the  albuminates  by  means  of  a  diet  from  which 
these  are,  as  far  as  can  be,  excluded,  whereas  one  ought  rather 
to  aim  at  effecting  their  complete  combustion,  since  they  can 
never  be  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  food.  In  Cantani's 
opinion  the  supply  of  those  bodies  which  are  known  to  save 
the  albuminates  and  to  check  oxidation,  viz.  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates,  shoiüd  be  reduced  so  far  as  possible.  The  use  of 
acids,  which  lassen  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the 
tissues  and  favour  the  formation  of  precipitates  of  water,  must 
be  probibited. 

Cantani  therefore  recommends  those  suffering  from  gout  to 
tüke  a  moderate  allowance  of  an  albuminous  diet,  consisting  of 
meat  or  fish,  eggs,  bouillon,  and  green  vegetables.  All  starchy 
and  saccharine  foods  and  dishes,  farinaceous  foods,  bread,  rice, 
potatoes,  sweets,  and  fruits,  also  alcoholic  drinks,  pungent 
seasoningä,  and  coffee,  should  be  avoided.    All  acids  and  acid 
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foorls,  as  well  as  milk  and  cheese,  are  to  be  stoutly  forbidden, 
since  the  injurious  effects  of  lactic  acid  and  of  the  fatty  acids 
in  cheese  can  be  directly  proved.  Cantani  orders  pure  or 
aerated  waters  as  a  beverage,  and  advises  bis  patients  to  take  a 
large  quantity  of  fluids.  The  method  of  Cadet  de  Vaux,  wbo 
in  the  treatment  of  gout  ordered  the  drinking  of  large  quan- 
tities  of  very  warm  water,  is,  however,  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, to  be  deprecated,  but  dm-ing  the  non-febrile  intervals 
between  the  attacks  a  moderate  use  of  water,  not  too  warm, 
taken  night  and  morning,  may  be  of  great  Service.  The 
rigid  regimen  described  above  must  be  persevered  in  for 
several  months,  when  the  diet  may  be  somewhat  extended, 
though  a  free  use  of  the  more  injurious  foods  is  always  to  be 
shunned.' 

The  dietetic  rnles  which  in  the  present  state  of  cur  knowledge 
appear  appropriate  for  gout  may  be  equally  applied  in  the  case  of 
deposits  of  uric  acid  in  the  urinaiy  passages;  for  in  treating  uric  acid 
concretions  in  the  urinary  passages  we  have  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  the 
passage  of  large  qnantities  of  urates  into  the  urine,  beyond  its  power 
of  dissolving  them.  The  more  concentrated  the  v\rine  the  stronger 
is  its  acid  reaction,  and  the  more  easily  will  precipitates  of  uric  acid 
be  formed.  The  proportion  of  acid  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  present 
in  the  urine  is  also  of  importance  here,  since  these  salts,  by  forming  a 
basic  phosphate  of  soda,  withdraw  the  bases  of  the  urates  and  cause 
the  precipitation  of  uric  acid  or  of  an  acid  urate  of  potash.^ 

In  Order  to  lessen  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  the  use  of  lar^e 
quantities  of  vegetable  foods  is  to  be  recommended  so  long  as  any 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  deposits  is  observed  ;  care  should 
also  be  taken  to  ensure  a  due  dilution  of  the  urine  by  free  potation. 
But  most  physicians  cousider  acid  foods  and  drinks  as  hurtful,  since 
they  increase  the  acid  reaction  of  the  tuine,  and  Cantani  holds  that 
the  aasertion  of  many  writers  that  organic  acids  increase  the  alkalinitv 
of  the  urine  and  pass  into  it  in  the  form  of  carbonates  is  incorrect. 
It  is  true  only  of  small  quantities,  whereas  their  continued  use  in 
larger  quantities  causes  the  urine  to  become  more  and  more  acid/* 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  in  countries  where  beer  is  drunk 
concretions  in  the  urinary  passages  are  less  frequently  met  with  thau 

'  A.  Cantani,  8i>eo.  Path.  u.  Ther.  d.  Stoffn-cohseUirrnkheiien,  vol.  ii.  1880. 
^  Zcitschr.f.  analyt.  Chem.,  vol.  vii.  p.  397. 
•  A.  Cantani,  op.  cit.  p.  207. 
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in  wine  districts,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  beer  con-" 
tains  less  alcohol  and  less  organic  acid  th an  wine.'  Accordingly  all 
the  stronger  alcobolic  drinks  should  be  foi-bidden  to  such  persons  as 
suffer  from  uric  acid  concretions ;  only  with  regard  to  beer  some  few 
have  ascribed  to  it  a  beneficial  intiuence  in  urolithiasis.'^  Tea  too 
aids  the  prevention  of  uric  acid  deposits,  and  Moleschott  qiiotes  the 
assertions  of  several  Dntch  physicians  who  maintain  that  since  the 
introduction  of  tea  stone  has  become  rare. 

Diet  in  Diabetes  mellitus. — It  is  unanimously  recognisecl 
by  all  observers,  whichever  of  the  numerous  theories  of  the 
nature  of  diabetes  mellitus  they  may  hold,  that  the  prominent 
Symptom  of  this  disease — namely,  the  elimination  of  sugar  in 
the  urine — is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  food. 

The  question  whether  dietetic  errors  may  be  i-eckoned  among  the 
etiological  factors  of  glycostiria  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  several  authorities ;  Cantani  especially  sees  in  the  excessive  use  of 
farinaceous  and  saccharine  foods  an  important  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  tendency  to  diabetes.  He  has  noticed  that  glycosuria  is  a 
far  more  common  disease  in  southern  Italy  than  in  most  other  couu- 
tries,  a  fact  which  he  believes  to  be  connected  with  the  excessive  use 
of  carbohydrates.  Cantani  suggests  that  the  organ  the  regulär  activity 
of  which  is  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  sugar  becomes  ex- 
hausted  by  excessive  strain,  besides  being  insufficiently  nourished  by  a 
diet  poor  in  albuminates,  so  that  by  degrees  an  irregulär  performance 
of  Function  and  ultimately  actual  disease  is  induced.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  Senator  the  influence  of  an  excessive  use  of 
carbohydrates  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  direct,  because  otherwise  this 
disease  would  be  far  more  frequent  in  other  countries  where  the  popu- 
lation  subsist  on  a  diet  in  Avhich  vegetable  foods  predominate.  Besides 
although  mere  transient  glycosuria  has  been  known  to  follow  the  in- 
tentional  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  sugar,  genuine  diabetes  never 
has.  Senator  therefore  maintains  that  an  improper  diet  may  have 
given  occasion  to  the  development  of  diabetes  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  only,  in  consequence  of  the  chronic  disorders  of  digestion  caused 

'  Moleschott,  op.  cit.  p.  568. 

2  Cf.  W.  Ebstein,  '  Nierenkrankheiten,'  in  V.  Zieni«.sen's  Handh.  il.  .»pec. 
rathol  u.  T/ierap.,  vol.  ix.  part  ii.  See  there  also  on  the  origin  and  treatment 
of  those  concretions  which  are  not  foimed  of  iiric  acid  or  of  urates. 

3  A.  Cantani,  Sj)ec.  Paili.  «.  Ther.  d.  Stoff ivechselhranltlieiten,  translated  by 
S.  Hahn,  vol.  i.  p.  289.    Berlin,  1880. 
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thereby,  but  wbich  in  bis  opinion  doubtless  stand  to  it  in  tbe  relation 
of  cause  to  eifect.' 

In  diabetes  mellitus  the  sugar  introduced  with  the  food  or 
formed  within  the  organism  is  onlj  imperfectly  applied  in  the 
animal  economy,  since  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  it  is 
washed  out  of  the  body  with  the  urine,  without  having  uuder- 
gone  the  normal  Splitting  up.  The  sugar  and  the  sugar- 
forming  substances  must  therefore  present  in  the  body  of  the 
diabetic  the  character  of  useless  ballast;  besides  cliuical  expe- 
rienee  shows  that  the  extent  of  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  tlie 
urine,  so  far  too  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  diet,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  general  well-being  of  the  patient.  For  these 
reasons  the  overwhelming  majority  of  authorities  hold  that 
the  carbohydrates,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  excre- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine,  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet 
of  diabetics,  and  that  the  material  demands  of  the  patient 
must  be  met  chiefly  by  the  administration  of  albumen  and 
fat. 

The  influence  of  the  food  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted 
in  diabetes  mellitus  is  established  by  numerous  observations. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  a  so- 
called  exclusively  meat  diet  are  not  always  the  same,  since  in 
slight  cases  the  saccharinity  of  the  urine  speedily  diminishes 
and  in  time  entirely  disappears,  whereas  in  severe  ones  the 
excretion  of  sugar,  although  in  lessened  amount,  persists  in 
spite  of  the  entire  withholding  of  carbohydrates.  Since  this 
difFerence  has  been  recognised  some  writers  would  assurae  a 
mild  and  a  severe  form  of  diabetes,  not  indeed  two  essentially 
different  pathological  processes,  but  two  distinct  stages  or 
degrees  of  the  same  disease,  as  is  proved  by  the  passage  occa- 
sionally  observed  of  the  one  form  into  the  other. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  all  kinds  of  sugar  and  starches 
increased  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  diabetics,  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Külz,  Frerichs,  and  Von  Mering  have  shown  that  this 
does  not  hold  good  for  every  one  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Külz  tested  tbe  influence  of  grape  sugar,  mannite,  dextrin,  fruit 


'  Senator, '  Diabetes  mellitus,'  in  V.  Ziemssen's  Handb.  d.  sj>ec.  Pathol.  u. 
Tkenip.,  vol.  xiii.  part  i. 
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siigar,  iniiliii,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  aiul  inosite  on  the  excretion  of 
sugar  in  diabetes,and  founrl  that  neither  in  the  mild  nor  in  the  severe 
cases  had  mannite,  fiuit  sugar,  inulin,  or  inosite  any  effect  in  increasing 
the  sngar  in  the  urine  ;  that,  in  fact,  these  bodies  were  almost  entively 
metabolised  in  the  body,  since  tbey  were  to  be  detected  imchanged  in 
the  excreta  either  in  very  small  quantity  or  not  at  all, 

Külz  considers  it  possible  thatthere  are  cases  of  diabetes  in  which 
a  part  of  the  fruit  sugar  ingested  passes  oiit  unchanged  with  the  tirine, 
and  in  these  inulin  would  probably  partly  appear  in  the  nrine  as  fruit 
sugar.  It  would  be  desirable  to  try  the  eflects  of  administering  each 
of  these  carbohydmtes,  for  in  those  cases  in  which  inulin  is  really 
ntihsed  in  the  body  it  would  be  of  great  vuiue  as  a  Substitute  for 
bread,  which  as  a  rule  is  severely  missed.' 

Another  carbohydrate  which  Külz  thinks  may  possibly  be  well 
suited  for  the  manufactnre  of  diabetic  bread  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  moss 
starch,'  so  called  (lichenin),  which  forms  a  principal  constituent  of  Ice- 
land moss.  Külz  could  not  obtain  any  practical  experience  of  the  use  of 
moss  starch  among  diabetics,  but  experiments  in  this  direction  are 
much  to  be  desired,  because,  accordiug  to  a  statement  of  Moleschott's, 
the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  Lapland,  &c.,  make  a  very  palatable  bread 
from  the  meal  of  this  liehen  after  having  freed  it  from  the  bitter  ex- 
tractive  matter  by  repeated  washings. 

The  experiments  that  Külz  carried  out  with  milk  sugar  gave  re- 
markably  diverse  results,  in  some  a  relaüvely  considerable  increase  of 
the  sugar  in  the  virine  appearing,  while  by  other  patients  milk  sugar 
was  borne  surprisingly  well.^ 

The  fact  that  all  the  carbohydrate  s  do  not  increase  the 
excretion  of  sugar  is  one  of  some  importance  in  the  treatmeiit, 
since  on  this  ground  the  use  of  vegetable  foods,  making  a 
change  in  the  otherwise  intolerable  monotony  of  the  diabetic 
diet,  may  be  justified. 


Külz  suggests  the  preparation  of  an  inulin  biscuit  thns  : — Fifty  grammes 
of  inuÜQ  are  to  be  put  in  a  large  porcelain  basin,  and  while  standing  over  a 
water  batb  to  be  rubbed  up  with  30  ccm.  of  milk  and  as  much  bot  water  as  may 
be  necessary  into  a  uniform  dough,  with  which  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a 
littlesalt  are  to  be  mixed.  To  this  the  whites  of  the  four  eggs  are  to  be  added, 
having  first  been  beaten  to  a  foam,  and  carefuUy  worked  in.  The  dough 
is  finally  to  be  baked  in  tin  moulds  previously  smeared  with  butter.  The 
taste  of  the  biscuits  may  be  improved  by  the  additiou  of  vanilla  or  other 
spices. 

2  E.  Külz,  Beitr.  zvr  Pathol.  v.  ThcrajK  d.  Diabetes  mellitHS.  Marburg. 
1874. 
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Since  in  the  diabetic  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  excre- 
tion  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  certain  portion  of  the  foodstutis, 
which  in  the  normal  organism  would  have  been  iitilised  in  the 
economy,  is  withdrawn  unused,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
persons  suffering  from  glycosuria  may  require  a  larger  amount 
of  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  system  than  others.  In  fact 
an  exaggei-ated  craving  for  food  is  one  of  the  most  usual  Sym- 
ptoms of  diabetes,  many  patients  taking  enormous  quantities 
and  notwithstandiug  all  losing  flesh  at  the  same  time.  These 
long-known  facts  suggest  the  important  question  whether  the 
exaggerated  demand  for  nutriment  in  the  diabetic  is  to  be 
cousidered  simply  as  a  result  of  the  imperfect  elaboration  of 
sugar  in  the  organism,  or  whether  the  conditions  uuder  which 
metabolism  in  general  is  performed  in  the  organism  diflfer  in 
other  respects  from  the  normal. 

Under  normal  circumstances  man  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  quantities  of  carbohydrates,  which  in  the  diabetic  would 
be  most  imperfectly  utilised,  so  that  in  a  mixed  diet  a  waste 
of  materials,  corresponding  to  the  excretion  of  sugar,  follows, 
which  must  be  met  by  an  increased  supply  of  food  if  loss  of 
flesh  is  to  be  averted.  In  this  way  it  is  easily  explained 
why  a  diabetic  cannot  satisfy  his  wants  on  a  mixed  diet  which 
would  be  ample  for  a  powerful  labourer.  But  even  when  the 
carbohydrates  are  as  far  as  practicable  excluded  from  the  diet 
of  the  diabetic  there  will  still,  at  least  in  severer  cases,  be  a 
more  or  less  considerable  excretion  of  sugar,  and  a  part  of  the 
nutriment  taken  in  is  thus  lost  to  the  organism.  Again,  even  in 
health  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  provide  the  necessary  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  forms  of  albumen  and  fat  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  carbohydrates.  For  example,  a  labourer 
who,  to  meet  his  daily  need  for  carbon,  takes  328  grammes  of 
carbohydrates,  would  have  to  cousume,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
allowance  of  albumeUj  no  less  than  346  grammes  of  fat,  which 
to  most  persons  would  certainly  be  impossible  (see  p.  159). 
The  same  would  hold  good  of  the  diabetic,  and  consequently 
there  is  in  their  diet  no  proper  relation  maintained  be- 
tween  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foodstuflfs,  the  albu- 
minates  being  in  far  too  high  a  proportion.  From  what  we 
have  said  before  it  will  be  seen,  too,  that  of  such  a  diet  afltr 
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larger  bulk  is  required  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the 
income  and  the  output  than  is  the  case  in  one  poorer  in 
albumen  but  richer  in  carbon.  These  considerations  are, 
in  fact,  feit  by  many  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
craving  of  diabetics  for  more  food,  and  they  look  on  the 
enormous  excretion  of  nrine  in  many  diabetic  patients  only 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of 
albumen. 

The  large  amount  of  urea  and  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted 
by  diabetics  has  been  noticed  by  many  observers ;  C.  Gaethgens 
especially  by  parallel  experiments  conducted  on  a  healthy  and 
a  glycosuric  person  ascertained  that  on  a  mixed  diet  the  latter 
constantly  metabolised  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  albu- 
men.' Pettenkofer  and  Voit  also  observed  that  a  diabetic  of  54 
kilus.  body  weight  when  fasting  metabolised  in  24  hours  326 
grammes  of  flesh  and  154  grammes  of  fat,  while  a  working 
man  of  71  kilos.  metabolised  328  grammes  of  flesh  and  209 
of  fat,  and  an  ill-nourished  though  otherwise  normal  man  on 
the  first  day  of  fasting  only  200  grammes  of  flesh.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  nothing  unusual  for  diabetics  in  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease  to  excrete  two  or  three  times  as  much  urea  as  healthy 
persons.  Senator  once  observed  five  times  the  Standard,  and 
in  a  case  reported  by  Fürbringer  163  grammes  of  m-ea 
were  estimated  in  the  24  hours.  All  these  observations 
indicate  unmistakably  that  in  the  diabetic  the  conditions  of 
the  metabolism  of  albuminates  are  different  from  the  normal, 
and  indeed  most  authorities  are  agreed  in  this.  Huppert, 
as  well  as  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  suggest  that  in  the  dia- 
betic subject  changes  are  induced  in  the  cellular  Clements 
in  consequence  of  which  the  organic  albumen  is  constantly 
passing  into  the  circulation  in  abnormal  quantities,  and  there 
undergoing  metabolism.  In  Senator's  opinion  the  hypothesis 
of  an  increased  destruction  of  the  albumen  of  the  organism  is 
applicable  only  to  the  severer  cases,  while  in  those  who  on  an 
exclusively  animal  diet  excrete  no  sugar  the  abnormally  large 
elimination  of  urea  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 

>  C.  Gaethgens,  V'ebc7-  den  Stoff/vecJisel  eines  Diabetikers  verglicluin  mit 
dem  eines  Gesunden,  diss.    Doipat,  1866. 
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consumption  of  albuminous  food  and  the  copious  diuresis.  If 
this  be  so  the  slighter  cases,  who  when  carbohydrates  are  with- 
heJd  excrete  no  sugar,  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  their  bodily 
demands  with  the  same  quantities  of  albumen  and  of  fat  as 
healthy  persons  under  like  circumstances.  So  far  as  I  know 
no  observations  are  recorded  which  support  this  view,  and  it 
must  at  present  remain  doubtful  whether  diabetes  always 
induces  an  increased  waste  of  albumen  or  whether  this  only 
appears  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

On  the  consumption  of  fat  by  diabetics  we  have  as  yet  but 
little  positive  evidence,  and  indeed  only  the  observations  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  who  investigated  the  entire  economy  of 
a  glycosuric  patient  under  various  circumstances.  From  the 
twelve  experiments  conducted  by  them,  both  fasting  and  with 
diiferent  diets,  the  following  seem  best  calculated  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  economy  of  a  diabetic  and  the  efifects  of  the 
several  foodstuflfs. 


I.  Elements  oftTic  Inoome  and  Output  of  a  Diabetic  wlicn  Fasting. 


Water 

C 

H 

N 

0 

Intahe.  . 
Meatextract.  35'9 
Salt      .       .  22-3 
Water  .       .  2Ö90-0 
Oxygen  of  air    3i4  0 

11-4 
0-3' 
2589-0 

70 

1-4 

3-4 

8-8 
344-0 

6-9 
22-0 
1-0 

2Ü92-2 

2690-7 
=  288-9H 
2311-80 

7-0 

1-4 

3-4 

349-8 
2311-8 

2661-6 

29-9 

Output. 
Urine    .       .  ] 412-6 
Breath  .       .  1223-3 

1310-0 
721-1 

32-6 
136-9 

169-5 

45 

14-5 

39-4 
365-3 

11-6 

2635-9 

2031-1 
=  22ö-7H 
1805-40 

4-5 
225-7 

14-5 

404-7 
1805-4 

11-6 

230-2 

2210-1 

Difference  .  +356-3 

-162-5 

+  60-1 

-11-1 

+  451-5 

+  18-3 

The  urine  contained  52-10  grammes  of  sugar,  28*50  grammes 
of  Urea,  and  11-59  grammes  of  ash. 
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II.  Elements  of  the  Intah;  and  Output  of  a  Diabetio  with  an  Ahmdant 

Mixed  Biet. 


Wnter 

C 

H 

N 

0 

Asli 

Intalie. 
Meat'.       .  530-1 
Bread  .       ,  744-7 

Suet    .       .  107-5 
Egg  (raw)  .     9fi  l , 

„  (liard)  .     58-b ) 
Milk    .       .  2575-0 
Cranberries .  25-2 
Salt     .  .13-8 
Beer    ,       .    969  0 
Water  .       .  6416  0 
Oxygen  from 

air    .       .    792  0 

313-2 
345-2 

lo  / 

125-5 

2242-3 
17-6 
0-2 
908  7 
64160 

112-7 
181-4 
195  0 
84-9 

15-7 

181-5 
3-0 

24-2 

15-6 
25  8 

27-  1 
11-8 

2-1 

28-  6 
0-5 

4-1 

30-6 
9-5 
0  3 

4-3 
16-2 

0-6 

46-3 
166-3 
14-6 
10-7 

87-5 
4-1 

28-9 
7920 

11-7 
16-4 

18-8 

13-6 
2-6 
20 

12593-9 

1U348-8 
=  1153-8H 
9231-00 

798-4 

115-3 
1153-8 

61-5 

1167-2 
9231-0 

66-6 

1269-1 

10398-2 

Output. 
Urine.       .  11480-0 
Fajces       .  951-7 
Breath      .    1574  9 

10665-4 
768-1 
768-8 

302-0 
88-8 
222-5 

50-9 
13-1 
15-3 

47-0 
10-4 

379-0 
40-4 
578-3 

35-7 
30-8 

14006-6 

12192-3 
=  1354-711 
10837-60 

613-3 

79-3 
1354-7 

57-4 

997-7 
10837-6 

66-5 

1434  0 

11836-3 

Difference .  -1412-7 

+  185-1 

-164-9 

+  4-1 

-14.37-1 

+  0-1 

In  the  urine  there  were  contained  100"7  grammes  of  urea, 
644*1  grammes  of  sugar,  and  35-7  grammes  of  ash. 


III.  Elements  of  the  Intake  and  Outpxit  of  a  Biabetic  on  an  Alluminmis 
Biet  withont  Carholiydrates. 


Water 

C 

H 

N 

0 

Ash 

Intake. 

Meat  2  . 

751-4 

426-0 

196-0 

23-3 

45-9 

69-6 

17-5 

Suet 

80-0 

63-2 

8-8 

8-0 

Salt 

13-7 

0-2 

13-2 

Water  . 

3000  0 

2998-8 

1-2 

Oxygen  of  air 

613-5 

613-Ö 

4458-6 

3425-0 

232-2 

32- 1 

45-9 

691-0 

32-2 

=  380-5H 

380-5 

3044-5 

3044-50 

412-6 

3735-5 

'  530-1  grammes  of  cooked  meat  =  900  grammes  of  raw. 
2  761-4  grammes  of  cooked  meat  =  1,350  grammes  of  raw. 
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Water 

C 

H 

N 

0 

Asli 

Uutjnit. 
Urine    .       .  2593-3 
Freces    .       .  1713-0 
Breath  .       .  1294-4 

2357-7 
1627-4 
658-3 

720 
37-2 
171-6 

14-0 

5-  3 

6-  8 

29-1 
6-0 

95-0 
17-1 
457-7 

24-5 
21-0 

5600-7 

4643-4 
=  515'9e 
4127-50 

280-8 

26-1 
5159 

341 

570-7 
4127-5 

45-ü 

542  0 

4698-2 

Bifference  -1142-1 

-48-6 

-129-4 

+  11-8 

-962-7 

-13-3 

The  urine  contained  62-4  grainmes  of  urea,  148-7  grammes 
of  sugar,  and  24-5  grammes  of  ash. 

IV.  Elements  nftlie  IntaJte  and  Output  with  a  Won-ATbvminonx  Biet. 


Water 

c 

H 

N 

0 

Ash 

Intaku. 
Starch  .       .  500-0 
Cane  sugar    .  lOD-0 
Butter  .       .    105  0 
Water   .       .  3344-2 
Beer      .       .  1537-5 
Cranberries  .  18-0 
Oxygen  of  air  591-9 

78-9 

3342-9 
1442-0 
12-6 

186-0 
42-1 
82-9 

38-3 
2-3 

28-2 
6-4 
11-5 

6-5 
0-3 

1-0 

206-7 
61-5 
10-5 

45-8 
2-8 
691-9 

1-3 
41 

6196-6 

4876-4 
=  541-8H 
4334-60 

351-6 

52-9 
541-8 

1-0 

909-2 
4334-6 

5-4 

594-7 

5243-8 

Output. 
ürine    .       .  4396-4 
Fffices   .       .  1833-7 
Breath  .  .1392-5 

3938-2 
1655-6 
761-7 

175-4 
78-0 
173-4 

29-8 
12-1 
7-7 

9-05 
4-08 

233-9 
68-2 
449-7 

10-0 
15-7 

7622-6 

6355-5 
=  706-1 H 
5649-40 

426-8 

49-6 
706-1 

13-13 

751-8 
5649-4 

25-7 

755-7 

6401-2 

Biffrraice    -1426  0 

-75-2 

-1610 

- 12-13 

-1157-4 

-20-3 

The  urine  contained  62'4  grammes  of  urea,  148"  7  grammes 
of  sugar,  and  24*5  grammes  of  ash. 

From  the  observations  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  on  the  entire 
economy  of  a  diabetic  whose  Symptoms  indicated  the  severer 
form  of  the  disease  we  may  conclude  that  the  patient,  alike 
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when  fasting  and  when  feeding,  metabolised  more  albumen 
than  a  normal  man  would  under  like  circumstances.  Only 
when  receiving  abundance  of  albuminous  food  was  there  no 
loss  of  albumen  from  the  body,  far  less  any  gain  of  flesh.  Even 
the  waste  of  carbon  in  the  body  of  the  diabetic  was  very  much 
greater  than  the  normal,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  while  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  skin  and  lungs  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
them  constantly  gave  a  lower  figure  than  the  normal.  The 
elimination  of  carbon  too  was  quite  differently  distributed 
between  the  several  excretions  from  what  it  is  in  health,  as 
will  be  Seen  by  the  following  figures,  taken  by  Pettenkofer  and 
Voit,  showing  the  number  out  of  every  100  grammes  given  off 
which  were  eliminated  by  the  kidney  and  by  the  skin  and 
lungs  respectively  in  two  persons  on  a  liberal  mixed  diet : — 


In  the  Diabetio 

In  tho  Healthy  Man 

Through  the  urine  . 

„          skin  and  lungs 

50 
36 

6 
88 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  metabolism  of  diabetics, 
and  of  the  influence  on  it  of  the  several  foodstuffs,  and  not  any 
still  incomplete  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  glycosuria,  must 
guide  US  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet  of  these  patients.  In 
the  forefront  Stands  the  fact  that  with  an  exclusively  animal 
diet  the  excretion  of  sugar  may,  in  slighter  cases,  be  entirely 
suspended,  aud.even  in  more  advanced  cases  may  be  kept  at  a 
lower  tigure  than  it  would  be  on  a  mixed  diet.  Every  diabetic 
must  be  strenuously  urged  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
organism  by  means  of  a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  albumi- 
nates  and  fat.  But  such  a  diet  involves  embarrassments  which 
compel  US  to  graut  certain  concessions  and  make  it  much  to 
be  desired  that  we  could  have  a  somewhat  greater  play  in  the 
choice  of  foods.  The  severer  the  case  the  more  rigid  should 
be  the  regimen  enjoined,  whereas  in  slight  cases  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  sugar-forming  substances  does  not  seem  to  liave  any  in- 
fluence on  the  excretion.^ 

>  Thiit  the  power  of  applying  sugar  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  cconomy 
is  not  totally  lost  in  diabetes  nielli  us  is  clear  from  Ihe  experinieuts  o£  Külz, 
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The  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  repugnance  which 
pooner  or  later  arises  to  an  exclusively  flesh  diet.  Besides, 
the  amount  of  fat  which,  in  the  absence  of  carbohydrates, 
seems  necessary  to  satisfy  the  call  for  carbon  is  in  the  long 
run  barely  tolerated  by  the  digestive  organs,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  diabetics  have  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  utilising  very  large  quantities.  If,  however,  one  attempt  to 
meet  the  demand  for  carbon  by  albuminates  alone  this  woukl 
necessitate  in'  the  slighter  cases  even  a  mass  of  albuminous 
foods  altogether  unmanageable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  severer 
cases  in  which  even  a  part  of  the  carbon  contained  in  flesh 
fails  to  be  assimilated  and  is  passed  out  of  the  System  in  the 
form  of  sugar;  and  added  to  all  that  the  metabolism  of  albu- 
men  is,  in  and  by  itself,  probably  much  greater  than  under 
normal  conditions.  With  an  insufficient  supply  of  fat  the  dia- 
betic  must  ingest  such  enormous  quantities  of  albumen  that 
the  powers  of  his  digestive  organs  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  organism,  which  is  thus  driven  to  the  con- 
sumption  of  its  owu  substance. 

Many  years  since  O.  Schnitzen  advanced  the  theory  that  in  dia- 
betes  the  sugar  is  excreted  unaltered,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  ferment  by  which  it  is  under  normal  conditions  broken  up  into 
glycerin  and  glycerin  aldehyde.  Glycerin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  com- 
pletely  oxidised  in  the  organism  of  the  diabetic  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  so  that  in  conj  unction  witha  flesh  diet  itis  well  fitted  to  rediice 
the  excretion  of  sugar  and  at  the  same  time  to  materially  improve  the 
general  nutrition.  But  after  thoroughly  testing  the  Suggestion  of  0. 
Schnitzen  most  observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  glycerin 
in  large  quantities  acts  injnriously,  and  only  in  solitary  instances 
were  small  doses  of  glycerin  well  bome  by  diabetics.'  Prom  the 
very  limited  admissibility  of  glycerin  in  diabetes  one  must  obviously 
not  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  neutral  fats  are  equally  useless,  since 
the  action  of  these  in  the  organism  is  totally  different  from  that  of 

for  his  patients  were  able,  even  in  the  advanced  stagesof  the  disease,  to  mela- 
bolise  larg-e  quantities  of  sngars.  Another  Observation  of  Külz  is  especiallv 
worthy  of  notice,  that  muscular  exercise  greatly  increased  the  metabolism  of 
sugar  in  tlie  organism  of  the  diabetic,  lessening  the  excretion  to  a  correspond- 
ing  e.xtont. 

'  For  a  closer  cxamination  of  this  subject  see  Renator,  op  cit  •  also  Kiilz 
DcvlH-h.  Är,h.  f.  Hin.  vol.  xii.  p.  248,  and  li,iträ{,,  zur  Pathol.  mid 

1  hcrai).  des  Dluhctcs  wellitns  und  insijnd.,  iL    Marburg,  löTü; 
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glycevin,  find  expevience  proves  that  they  do  not  lead  to  any  increase 
of  the  saccbarine  excretion. 

From  what  has  been  said  tlie  diet  of  the  diabetic  must 
eonsist  mainly  of  meat  and  fat ;  but  all  kinds  of  meat,  liver 
alone  excepted,  may  be  employed,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
various  fats ;  most  authorities  allow  also  eggs  and  cheese. 
Among  vegetables  Senator  would  permit  those  commonly  used 
for  salads,  also  cucumbers,  spinach,  asparagus,  the  different 
kinds  of  cabbage  and  greens,  scorzonera,  radishes,  and  even 
carrots  and  trnffles  in  moderation,  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  carbohydrates  they  contain.  Among  fruits  he  con- 
siders  that  only  those  rieh  in  sugar,  as  dates,  figs,  and  grapes, 
especially  when  dried  as  raisins,  need  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
while  a  number  of  acidulons  fruits,  as  apples,  currants,  cherries, 
&c.,  can  hardly  do  any  harm,  since  for  the  most  part  they 
contain  more  levulose  than  grape  sugar.  These,  it  is  true,  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  luxuries  than  of  food,  but  to  the 
diabetic  they  are  of  great  value  in  relieving  the  monotony  of 
the  meat  diet. 

The  foUowing  must,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  excluded  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  starch  and  sugar  in  all : 
cereals  of  every  kind  and  preparations  of  the  same,  legumens, 
and  chestnuts.  Meal  and  sugar  must  of  com-se  not  be  employed 
as  adjuncts  to  meat  soups  and  vegetables.'  The  continued 
deprivation  of  bread  is  feit  most  severely  by  all  diabetics, 
and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  Sub- 
stitute for  this  important  article  of  food.  Thus  Bouchardat 
recommended  a  gluten  bread,  to  prepare  which  the  flour  is 
deprived  as  far  as  possible  of  its  starch  by  repeated  wash- 
ing.  But  the  gluten  bread,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
in  the  market,  is  never  entirely  free  from  starch,  and  some 
samples  contain  a  very  considerable  amount;  besides  it  can 
never  form  a  true  Substitute  for  ordinary  bread,  being  far 
from  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Liebig  has  suggested  another 
method  for  making  a  bread  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from 
starch,  which  consists  in  treating  thin  slices  of  ordinary  white 

'  According  to  Senator  it  is  possible  that  honey  may  not  in  all  cascs  Icad 
to  an  inoreaso  of  the  excretion  of  sngar,  consisting  as  it  does  mainly  of  the 
rclatively  far  Icss  injurious  levulose. 
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bread  with  infusion  of  malt ;  the  starch  is  then  converted  into 
sugar,  which  can  be  removed  by  washing. 

As  regards  the  bran  bread  of  Prout,  made  from  bran  washed 
as  far  as  possible,  opinions  are  even  more  unfavourable  than  in 
the  case  of  the  gluten  bread,  since  it  contains  quite  as  much 
sugar-forming  material ;  besides  which  the  cellulose  irritates 
the  bowel  and  easily  excites  gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  so 
that  the  utilisation  of  such  a  bread  in  the  alimentary  canal 
must  be  in  the  last  degree  imperfect.  This  holds  good  also, 
according  to  Senator,  of  Palmer's  recipe  for  a  bake  meat  pre- 
pared  from  washed  potatoea. 

Most  authorities  consider  Pavy's  almond  cakes  to  be  the 
best  Substitute  for  bread.  By  washing  with  acidulated  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  contained  in  sweet  almonds  is 
removed.  Byjudicious  preparation  an  objection  which  often 
attaches  to  almond  bread,  viz.  its  hardness,  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  avoided ;  but  it  has  yet  another  drawback — that 
the  large  proportion  of  fat  renders  it  occasionally  111- 
tolerated.' 

The  use  of  milk  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  permitted  in  moderation 
only  on  account  of  the  lactose,  although  Külz  in  his  experi- 
ments  found  it  to  be  by  no  means  invariably  injurious  (see 
p.  296).  Of  the  beverages  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  healthy,  only  weak  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  these  without  sugar,  may  be  taken  with  impxmity.  The 
question  whether  alcoholic  drinks  increase  the  excretion  of 
sugar  has  received  different  answers,  some  observers  having 
found  an  augmented  excretion  after  the  use  of  wine,  while 
others  have  noticed  no  such  result.  Külz,  indeed,  in  one  case 
remarked  a  lessened  secretion  of  sugar  after  large  doses  of 
alcohol,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  patients  he  was  unable 

'  Seegen  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  almond  bread  :— A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  are  beaten  in  a  stoneware  mortar  as  fine 
as  possible  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  mealy  mass  thus  obtained 
contains  some  sugar,  to  get  rid  of  which  it  is  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  steeped 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  boiling  water  to  which  some  drops  of  vinegar  have 
beeu  added.  The  paste  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  butter 
and  two  entire  eggs.  Next  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a  little  salt  ai-e  to  be 
adcled.and  the  whole  stirred  well  and  long.  The  whites  of  the  three  eg-s  are 
beateii  to  a  whip  added,  and  stin-ed  in.  Lastly  the  dough  is  put  into  greased 
moulds  and  dried  by  a  slow  üre. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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to  prove  any  ill  conseqnences  to  foUow  smaller  doses.  He 
deems  it,  however,  advisable  to  ascertain  for  each  individual 
patient  how  he  is  affected  by  wine.'  The  light  red  wines 
appear  to  agree  best,  while  obviously  those  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  sugar  (especially  Champagne),  most  wines 
from  Southern  lands,  all  liciiienrs,  and  beer  must  be  avoided. 

The  withholding  of  carbohydrates  is  not  enforced  by  all 
physicians  with  equal  rigour,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
of  some  of  the  published  regimens.^ 

In  E,o]lo's  treatment  the  patient  is  allowed  for  breakfast 
litres  of  railk  cliluted  with  \  litre  of  water,  with  a  little  bread  and 
butter ;  for  dinner  a  little  tender  meat,  a  small  sausage  made  with 
blood,  and  a  fat  that  tends  to  turn  rancid  speedily,  provided  it  agrees 
well  with  the  stomach  ;  for  supper  the  same  as  for  dinner.  As  a 
drink,  water  with  ammonium  sulphide  [!]  was  recommended.^ 

In  Bouchardat's  regimen  the  diet  consisted  of  meat,  ci-eam,  and 
such  vegetable  foods  as  contain  but  Uttle  carbohydrates.  Accordingly 
he  allowed  all  kinds  of  meat  cooked  in  any  way  desired,  except  that 
neither  meal  nor  sugar  might  be  added.  All  sorts  of  fish,  lobsters 
and  crabs,  oysters,  snails,  and  eggs ;  of  vegetables  especially 
spinach,  artichokes,  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  green  beans,  kc; 
and  of  fruits  chiefly  peaches  and  strawberries.  As  a  Substitute  for 
bread  Bouchardat  recommended  the  gluten  bread  already  mentioned. 
Milk  was  forbidden,  cream  only  being  allowed. 

More  recently  the  '  milk  eure '  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Donkin.  In  the  first  weeks  of  treatment  all  food  whatever  is  denied 
except  skim  milk,  but  the  patient  is  ordered  from  five  to  ten  pints 
daily,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Wby  the  milk  should 
be  skimmcd,  Donkin,  as  Külz  remarks,  does  not  explain.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  results  of  the '  milk  eure,'  an  improvement  having  been 
noticed  in  some  cases  and  none  in  others.* 

'  E.  Külz,  Beiir.  z.  PatJwl.  u.  Tltsr.  d.  Diab.  mell.  u.s.w.    Marburg,  ]R75. 

^  The  ideas  of  Piorrv,  who  sougbt  to  meet  the  excretion  of  sugar  by  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  same  substance,  and  also  enjoined  abstineuce  from  drink, 
are  almost  unique.  Among  those  who  have  put  Piorry's  method  to  the  test 
of  practice  we  may  mention  Griesinger,  who  expressed  himself  very  dis- 
appointed  with  it  {Ges.  AUundl.,  Ii.  pp.  403,  et  seq.). 

3  From  Cantani,  Sjjec.  Patli.  n.  Tker.  d.  StoffivechsclkrMiMeit,  vol.  i. 
Berlin,  1880. 

*  Lancrit,  Ii.  Nos.  22  and  23, 1869;  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  12,  1870; 
Lanoet,  i.  Nos.  2  and  3,  1873 ;  see  also  Külz. 
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Düiing's  treatment  is  foundedi  ontbe  theory  that  afaulty  diet  or 
habit  of  life,  and  a  consequent  anomalous  State  of  the  digestion,  are  the 
most  important  Factors  in  the  causation  of  diabetes,  on  whicli  account 
a  restricted  diet  and  a  selection  of  the  most  digestible  foods  only  is 
insisted  on.  Accordingly  Düring  allows  his  patients  three,  or  at  most 
fonr,  meals  daily,  to  be  taken  at  prescribed  intervals.  For  breakfast 
he  Orders,  as  a  rule,  milk  with  a  little  coffee  but  no  sugar,  and  stale 
white  bread  ad  libitum.  Some  lime  water  should  be  added  to  the 
milk  to  prevent  its  turning  sour  in  the  stomach.  If  bread  cannot 
be  borne,  or  by  way  of  a  change,  a  gruel  of  rice,  groats,  or  pearl 
barley,  boiled  in  water,  without  butter  and  but  little  salt,  may  be 
taken.  For  a  second  breakfast  bread  and  butter,  white  bi'ead,  stale 
and  well  baked,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  man,  a  light-boiled 
egg,  with  half  a  glass  of  good  red  wine  in  water.  may.be  allowed  ;  but 
in  most  cases  a  breakfast  cup  of  rice  or  oatmeal  grv.el  with  or  without 
milk  will  be  found  to  agree  better.  The  dinner,  taken  between  tAvo 
and  three  o'clock,  consists  of  a  soup  of  the  above  mentioned  cereals,  and 
250  grammes  of  meat,  roast  not  boiled ;  ham,  smoked  meats,  and  game 
are  permitted,  but  without  vinegar  or  condiments,  and  as  far  as  possible 
deprived  of  fat.  The  gravy  from  the  roast  meat  is  allowed,  but  not 
fattysauces;  ]/reserves  of  dried  apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  and  in 
some  cases  dried  peas  or  white  beans.  Green  vegetables  (as  asparagus, 
French  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower,  and  cabbages)  are  also  permitted, 
but  they  must  be  boiled  in  water  only  with  salt,  and  not  dressed  with 
stock  or  fat.^  For  dessert  a  little  raw  fruit,  as  apples  or  cherries, 
with  one  small  glass  of  red  wine  diluted  with  water.  For  suppei", 
about  seven  o'clock,  thin  rice,  groats,  or  barley  gruel,  with  salt  but 
not  butter,  and  strained,  and  in  some  cases  made  with  milk.  The 
thirst  and  parched  Sensation  between  meals  may  be  removed  by  ice  or 
iced  water. 

Pavy's  regimen  allows  all  kiuds  of  meat  except  liver,  and  cooked 
in  any  way  that  may  be  desired,  or  smoked,  salted,  or  dried ;  and  the 
same  for  all  kinds  of  fish.  He  further  permits  soups  without  farina- 
ceous  adjuncts,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  cream,  and  almond  or  gluten 
bread,  also  bran  bread  ;  of  green  vegetables  spinach,  artichokes,  cress, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  endive,  radish,  celery,  and  mushrooms ;  un- 
sweetened  fruit  jellies  are  also  allowed.  Carrots,  green  beans ;  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  asparagus,  cabbage,  nuts  of  all  kinds  except  chestnuts, 

'  A.  V.  Düring,  Ursache  u.  Heilung,  d.  Bial.  well.  Hanover,  1880. 

^  A.  V.  Düring  lays  great  weiglit  on  the  raode  in  whicli  tlie  vegetable  foods 
he  recommends  are  dressed:  cereals  especially  wliich  are  nsed  for  makin"' 
gruel,  and  legnmes  before  being  cooked  are  to  be  steeped  for  some  time  and 
boiled  long  enough  to  make  them  more  easily  digested. 
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and  olives  may  be  taken  in  small  quantities  only.  Cream  alone  or 
whijiped  with  white  of  egg  is  allowed,  but  not  milk.  For  drinks 
tea,  coffee,  soda  water,  light  wines  and  unsweetened  apirits,  and 
bitter  ale  in  moderation,  Under  all  circumstances  the  patient'must 
avoid  sugar  of  every  kind,  wheaten  bread  and  biscnits,  rice,  sago, 
tapioca,  macaroni,  potatoes,  carrots  and  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits 
(fresh  or  preserved),  and  all  farinaceous  foods.  Milk  may  be  taken, 
thoiigh  very  sparingly,  and  so,  too,  port  wine ;  but  the  sweet  beevs 
and  bighly  saccharine  wines,  as  well  as  all  liqueurs,  are  pro- 
hibited.i  ^ 

Seegen  allows  ad  libitum  meat  of  all  sorts;  also  ham,  smoked  meats, 
and  tongue  ;  fish  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  isin- 
glass,  aspic,  eggs,  caviar,  cream,  butter,  lard,  and  cheese;  of  vegetables 
spinach,  boiled  salad,  endives,  cucumber,asparagus,cau]iflo\ver,sorrel, 
artichokes,  musbrooms,  and  nuts,  As  drinks  water,  soda  water,  tea 
and  coffee,  Bordeaux,  Khine,  Moselle,  Austiian,  and  Hungarian— in 
Short,  all  light  and  feebly  saccharine  wines.  He  allows  in  moderation 
cauliflower,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  green  beans,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries,  currants,  oranges,  and  almonds;  in  extreme  moderation 
milk,  cognac,  bitter  beer,  almond  milk  unsweetened,  and  lemonade 
without  sugar.  Bread  is  ordered  in  small  quantities  at  the  discretion 
of  the  physician,  but  all  kinds  of  farinaceous  foods,  sugar,  potatoes, 
rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  sago,  groats,  peas  (green  or  dried)  and  beans, 
kohlrabi,  sweet  fruits  (as  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
&c.)  in  the  fresh  state,  and  still  more  in  the  dry,  are  forbidden.  So, 
too,  are  the  following  beverages  :  Champagne  and  sweet  wines,  sweet 
beers,  must,  fruit  wines,  sweet  lemonade,  liqueurs,  fruit  juices  and 
syrups,  cacao  and  chocolate.^ 

The  severest  regimen  is  that  enjoined  by  Oantani,  who  restricts 
bis  patients  to  meat  and  fat  at  all  their  meals ;  the  meat  may  be 
derived  from  any  of  the  vertebi-ata,  and  any  of  the  viscera  except  the 
liver  maybe  eaten;  so,  too,  may  all  fish  and  lobsters.  Fish  and  flesh 
may  be  cooked  in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred,  or  smoked,  dried, 
or  salted  ;  but  no  sugar,  meal,  or  spiee  may  be  used  in  the  proce?s. 
Among  fats  pure  olive  oil  and  every  kind  of  animal  fat  is  allowed 
with  the  exception  of  butter,  since  it  always  contains  traces  of  milk 
sugar.  Cantani,  indeed,  urges  on  bis  patients  the  consumption  of  as 
much  fat  as  possible,  provided  it  is  well  digested.^ 

'  F.  W.  Pavy,  '  A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics,'  pp.  649  et  seq.  London, 
1875. 

'■^  J.  Seegen,  Ber  Dialietes  mell.,  Leipzig,  1870. 

'  To  facilitate  the  digestion  of  fat  Cantani  strongly  recommends  the  use  of 
'  pancreatic  fat';  that  is,  of  pancreas  out  up  into  small  pieces,  wellmixed  witha 
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As  a  <Jrink  he  allows  only  pure  water  or  soda  water,  but  persons 
accustomecl  to  indulge  in  strong  wines  and  spirits  may  add  to  the 
water  10  to  30  grammes  of  pure  rectified  alcohol  in  the  tvventy- 
four  hours.  In  less  severe  cases  Cantani  permits  also  eggs  and  old 
light  red  wine,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  without 
sugar.  He  forbids  milk,  milk  foods,  butter,  cheese,  oranges,  lemons, 
peaches,  strawberries,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  all  green  vege- 
tables  and  roots.  He  absolutely  prohibits  all  farinaceous  foods, 
sweets,  jellies,  lemonades,  chocolates,  vinegar,  rum,  and  Cognac,  in 
most  cases  also  tea  and  cofiee.  The  use  of  salt  as  well  as  of  pickled 
pork  and  salt  fish  must  be  greatly  restricted,  for  too  mucb  salt  acts 
injuriously.  Cantani  prescribes  this  absolute  meat  and  fat  diet  for 
three  füll  months,  and  in  severer  cases  continues  it  for  six  or  even 
nine  ;  only  in  very  mild  nases  will  two  sufBce.  If  after  two  months 
sugar  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  urine,  green  vegetables  are 
allowed,  four  weeks  later  cheese  and  clarified  old  red  wine,  and  in 
another  foitnight  almonds  and  nuts.  A  month  or  two  after  this 
juicy  fruits  not  too  sweet,  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  apples, 
and  sour  oranges,  (fec,  and  later  plums,  gooseberries,  green  beans 
and  peas,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  gourds.  After  the  lapse 
of  another  fourteen  days  Cantani  prescribes  milk  and  fresh  milk 
foods.  Lastly,  if  the  urine  after  repeated  examination  proves  to  be 
free  from  sugar,  small  quantities  of  farinaceous  foods  are  cautiously 
added — but  their  use  must  be  limited  throughlife — while  itis  best  to 
abstain  for  ever  from  cane  sugar,  sweets,  sweet  ices,  &c.  Por  con- 
valescents  who  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  bread  Cantani  recom- 
mends  the  almond  cakes  of  Pavy  as  the  sole  permi&sible  Substitute. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  food  that  should  be  allowed  to  a 
diabetic,  the  sense  of  hunger  gives  certain  iudications,  although 
we  have  no  satisfactory  measure.  It  needs  no  proof  that  in  the 
diabetic,  as  in  the  healthy  subject,  the  waste  of  tissue  will  not 
cease  until  all  the  materials  contained  in  the  Output  are 
contained  also  in  the  intake.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  for 
those  patients  who  excrete  a  large  part  of  the  food  ingested  in 
the  form  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  metabolise  much 
albumen,  a  far  larger  quantity  of  food  is  required  to  cover 
the  loss  than  is  the  case  with  normal  individuals.    The  actual 

certain  quantity  of  melted  bacon  fat  or  lard,  left  to  imdergo  an  artificial 
digestion  for  about  three  hours,  and  finaUy  lightly  roasted  before  the  fire.  In 
mild  cases  of  diabetes  he  recommends  the  administration  of  pure  sugar-free 
cod-liver  oil  in  doses  of  20  to  100  grammes. 
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amounts  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs  used  by 
a  diabetic  to  prevent  a  loss  of  weiglit  is  uncommonly  variable. 
There  are  persons  in  whom  tlie  nitrogenous  metabolism  is 
active,  and  who  excrete  sugar  in  large  quantity  on  a  purely 
animal  diet,  and  wlio,  coDsequently  require  an  enormous 
anaount  of  food  to  maintain  even  a  feeble  condition  of  body. 
On  Ihe  other  band,  in  mild  cases  in  wlüch  the  excretion  of 
sugar  ceases  entirely  on  tbe  exclusion  of  carbohydrates,  there 
is  not  as  a  rule  any  increased  demand  for  nutritive  matters, 
provided,  of  course,  that  a  due  proportion  is  maintained 
between  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents 
of  the  food.  When,  however,  the  diet  is  exclusively,  or  in 
overwhelming  proportion,  composed  of  albuminates,  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  these  is  required  before  intake  and  ontput 
Cover  each  other,  a  further  reason  for  insisting  on  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fat.  > 

It  is  qviite  possible  that  an  immoderate  st;pply  of  albuminates 
coupled  with  an  inadequate  amount  of  fat  naay  exert  an  iinfavourable 
iiifluence  ontlie  excretion  of  sugar.  At  any  rate,  that  gain  of  flesh 
whicli  is  so  mucli  to  be  desired  in  diabetics  will  be  more  surely 
attaiued  if  not  ouly  albuminates,  but  also  fats,  are  present  in  the  food 
in  small  excess. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  in  every  case  of  diabetes  mellitus 
to  carry  out  an  exact  estimation  of  the  total  intake  and  Output 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  diet  is  sufficient 
to  Cover  the  loss  of  substance  or  not,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
frequent  weighings  of  the  body  to  learn  the  effect  of  a  course 
of  dietetic  treatmeut.  Not  less  important  indications  are  to  be 
obtained  from  an  estimation  of  the  sugar  and  of  the  nitrogenous 
products  of  metabolism  in  the  urine. 
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LIMITATION    OF    THE    NON-NITEOGENOUS  FOOD- 
STUFFS.    DIETETIC  TEEATMENT  OF  OBESITY. 

Brillat-Savarin :  '  Pliysiol.d.  Geschmacks,  oder  physiol.  Anleitimg  z.  Stu- 
dium d.  Tafelgenüsse.'  Trauslated  by  0.  Vogt.  Brunswick,  ]865. —  Wadd  : 
'  Die  Corpulenz  als  Kranklieit :  ihre  Ursache  u.  ihi-e  Ileiluug.'  From  the 
Eiiglish.  Weimar,  lb39. — W.  Banting :  '  Letter  on  Corpulence :  addressed 
to  tbe  Public'  London,  1864. — J.  Vogel :  '  Die  Corpulenz  :  ihre  Ursachen, 
Verhütung  u.  Heilung.'  Leipzig,  1865. — P.  Niemeyer:  'Das  Banting- 
System  keine  neue  Eründung,'  Deutsche  Klinik,  No,  17,  1866. — F.  Daniel : 
'  Nouveaux  Preceptes  pour  Diminuer  TEmbonpoint  sans  alterer  la  Santö.' 
Paris,  1867. — Immermann :  '  Handb.  d.  allg.  Ernährungsstörungen,'  in  V. 
Ziemssen's  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.  part  i.  vol.  xiii.  1879. — Kisch  :  Art. 
'Fettsucht'  in  Eulenburg's  Recdenct/dopädie.  Vienna,  1881. — Oantani: 
'Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.  d.  StoÖ'wechselkrankheiten.'  German  by  Hahn.  Berlin, 
1881. — W.Ebstein:  '  Die  Fettleibigkeit  u.  ihre  Behandlung.'  Wiesbaden, 
1882. 

The  desire  to  remove  an  immoderate  corpulencj  by  altered 
habits  of  living  and  by  dietetic  prescriptions  has  from  the 
earliest  time  suggested  many  effbrts  in  this  direction  ;  some  of 
•which  consisted  merely  in  a  restriction  of  the  total  nourishment, 
•while  in  others  a  particular  selection  of  the  various  articles  of 
food  in  common  use  was  enjoined.  The  simple  starvation  eures 
are  at  present  almost  unanimously  condemned  as  useless  and 
inj  Urions,  but  there  are  several  methods  in  which  a  diminution 
of  the  fat  deposited  in  the  body  may  be  effeeted  by  withholding 
such  articles  of  food  as  are  known  to  encourage  corpulence. 
The  fact  that  a  liberal  use  of  carbohydrates  favours  the 
^  growth  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  has  long  been  known  and 
aeted  on  especially  by  farmers  and  cattle-breeders,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  led  in  course  of  time  to  the  doctrine  of 
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the  direct  production  of  fat  from  carbohydrates.  Thus  Brillat 
Savaiin  in  his  book  on  the  physiology  of  taste,  supporting  bis 
argument  on  tbese  observations  of  animal  life,  describes  the 
iise  of  meal  and  starch  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  production  of  corpulence,  and  urges  a  rigid  abstinence  from 
all  farinaceous  foods  as  the  best  remedy. 

Accorcling  to  Brillat-Savarin  corpulence,  apart  from  hereditaiy 
predisposition,  depends  on  a  too  farinaceous  diet.  One  has  but  to 
look  at  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  wolf  and  jackal,  which  never  are  fat, 
and  at  the  herbivora,  in  whom  the  accumulation  of  fat  follows  the 
use  of  potatoes,  corn,  or  meal.  '  According  to  this  theory  every 
mode  of  treating  corpulence  must  be  based  on  the  three  foUowing 
maxims— abstemiousness  in  eating,  moderation  in  sleep,  and  active 
exercise  on  horse  or  foot.  But  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from 
tbese  precepts  while  men  are  what  they  are.  To  rise  hungry  from 
the  table  demands  great  strength  of  will ;  to  prescribe  early  rismg  to 
fat  people  is  enough  to  break  their  hearts.  Eiding  is  a  costly 
pleasure,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  objections  to  Walking— it  causes 
pains  in  the  side  and  horrible  perspirations.  One  must  therefore 
seek  another  means  for  reducing  excessive  corpulency,  and  this  is  to 
be  found  in  an  appropriate  diet,  i.e.  one  from  which  the  starchy  foods 
are  as  far  as  possible  excluded.' 

Brillat-Savarin  recommended  any  kind  of  meats,  especially 
veal  and  poultry— and  best  roasted— with  salad  or  green  vegetables. 
Besides  tbese  he  allowed  meat  broths  with  green  vegetables,  Julienne 
soup,  rye  bread,  cabbage  and  turnips,  jellies,  with  punch  and  oranges 
and  fruits  for  dessert.  As  drinks  he  prescribed  Seltzer  water  or  light 
white  wine,  and  after  dinner  a  little  black  coffee ;  against  beer  he 
warned  his  patients  as  against  the  plague.  It  was  also  allowable 
in  most  cases  to  take  radishes,  artichokes  with  pepper,  asparagus, 
celery,  &c. 

Otbers  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  avoiding  fats  ;  thus  Cham- 
bers advised  for  the  eure  of  obesity  a  regimen  in  which  every 
kind  of  fat  and  fatty  food  was  strenuously  interdicted,  and  a 
diet  consisting  mainly  of  albuminates  laid  down.  The  use  of 
sugar  was  forbidden,  and  that  of  foods  containing  much  starch, 
as  bread,  potatoes,  &c.,  described  as  very  questionable. 

Further  schemes  for  the  eure  of  corpulency  were  suggested 
by  the  teaching  of  Justus  v.  Liebig  on  the  röle  of  the  several 
foodstuffs  and  the  formation  of  fat  from  the  carbohydrates. 
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■  So  Moleschott  declared  that  in  excessive  corpulency  it  might 
be  advisable,  along  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
spiration,  to  choose  a  diet  mainly  of  lean  meat.  He  gave  the 
preference  also  in  the  dyscrasia  of  drunkards  to  veal  and  game, 
since  the  supply  of  fatty  matter  to  the  blood  might  be  thus 
limited,  and  the  fat  already  deposited  in  excess  be  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  oxygen. 

The  Banting  system,  which  in  its  time  attracted  no  small 
attention,  doubtless  arose  also  from  the  ideas  of  J.  v.  Liebig. 

W.  Banting,  who  suffered  from  extreme  corpulency,  had  applied 
to  several  medical  men  for  ad  vice  and  relief  from  his  misfortune;  but 
most  of  them  had  merely  advised  moderation  and  light  diet ;  indefinite 
instruction  which  led  to  no  result.  It  was  a  medical  man,  however, 
named  W.  Harvey  who  taught  Banting  that  he  must  avoid,  so  far  as 
practicable,  all  foods  which  contained  any  large  amount  of  fat,  starch, 
or  sugar,  since  all  these  tended  to  favour  the  increase  of  fat  in  the 
body. 

Banting  received  from  Harvey  a  diet  sheet  drawn  np  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  excluding  all  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  much 
as  possible,  while  prescribing  albuminates,  and  especially  lean  meat, 
in  abundance.  By  punctually  carrying  out  these  Instructions  Banting 
reduced  his  weight  in  the  course  of  eight  months  from  over  200  tu 
166  Ibs.,  and  the  circumference  of  his  body  by  12^  inches,  an  improve- 
ment  in  his  general  feelings  and  greater  ease  in  movement  showing 
themselves  joa?-i  passu  with  the  decrease  of  corpulence. 

The  diet  that  Harvey  prescribed  for  his  patient  was  as  follows  :  

For  breakfast  4  to  5  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  or  fried  fish,  for  which 
ham  or  any  Mnd  of  cold  meat  except  bacon  might  be  substituted. 
With  it  a  breakfast  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of 
toast  or  a  biscuit,  but  no  butter. 

For  dinner  5  to  6  ounces  of  any  kind  of  meat  except  bacon,  or  of 
any  fish  except  [eels  and]  salmon,  any  vegetable  except  potatoes,  au 
ounce  of  toast,  any  kind  of  game  or  poultry,  and  any  preserved  fruits. 
As  a  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  a  good  red  whie,  or  sherry,  or 
Madeira  were  allowed,  but  Champagne,  port,and  beerwere  forbidden. 

In  the  afternoon  2  to  3  ounces  of  fruit,  a  large  biscuit,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

For  supper  3  to  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish  and  one  or  two  glasses 
of  claret.  As  a  '  night-cap,'  if  such  were  needed,  a  glass  of  grog  made 
with  brandy  or  rum. 

Bantmg  remarks  that  herrings  and  eels  were  excluded,  on  account 
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of  their  fatty  character ;  and,  of  vegetables,  pai  snips,  carrots,  beet 
and  turnips,  as  well  as  potatoes;  bat  cheese,  taken  iu  modex-ation 
Eeemed  to  do  no  liarm. 

The  siiccess  of  this  treatment,  liigbly  praised  by  Banting,  is 
not  without  scientific  interest,  since  it  presents  a  carefully  con- 
ducted  experiment  on  the  effects  of  single  articles  of  food  on 
the  human  body,  the  results  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  views  of  Liebig,  who  taught  that  the  proteids 
are  usually  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  tissues  continu- 
ally  undergoing  destruction  in  the  body,  while  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  respii-atory  foods,  and 
constitute  the  chief  material  for  the  production  of  animal  heat, 
but  that  when  taken  in  excess  they  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  body.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  insufficient  amount  of 
these  respiratory  foods  be  supplied,  the  oxygen  in  the  body  is 
compelled  to  act  partly  on  the  fat  present  in  the  tissues,  since 
this  is  more  easily  oxidised  than  the  albuminates  introduced 
with  the  food.  Thus  the  success  of  the  Banting  treatment 
appeared  to  find  a  simple  explanation  in  and  to  furnish  a 
brilliant  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Liebig. 

J.  Yogel  proposed  several  modifications  of  the  Banting  System  : — 

Breakfast,  coffee  as  usual — best  without  milk  er  sugar,  but  a  little 
of  these  will  not  do  harm— and  with  it  some  biscuits  or  toast,  at  most 
a  little  white  bread  ;  sug&r,  fatty  cakes,  and  butter  to  be  forbidden. 
If  the  individual  is  in  the  habit  of  takiug  a  substantial  breakfast,  one 
or  two  light-boiled  eggs  or  a  little  cold  meat  may  be  added.  For 
those  who,  dining  late,  require  a  luncheon  this  should  consist  of  a 
couple  of  Hght-boiled  eggs,  or  a  little  cold  meat  or  harn,  with  some 
bread,  and  a  glass  of  Hght  wiiie  or  a  cup  of  tea  with  as  little  milk  and 
sugar  as  possible. 

For  dinner  the  best  course  consists  of  a  thin  meat  broth  without 
much  bread,  sago,  &c.,  boiled  or  roast  meat,  and  some  light  A'egetable 
or  preserve;  but  no  dish  should  contain  much  fat.  A  couple  of 
boiled  potatoes  are  unöbjeotionable.  When  the  digestion  is  good  raw 
fruit  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  without  hesitatiou.  After  dinner 
coffee,  best  black. 

For  supper  soup  or  tea  with  cold  meat,  ham,  or  light-boiled  eggs, 
salad,  and  a  little  bread,  according  to  incliuation  and  habit.  Wine  in 
moderation  is  the  best  drink,  the  quality  being  of  less  importance 
than  the  quantity  ;  also  soda  water;  but  beer  is  certainly  iujurious. 
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J.  Yogel  cannot  entertain  tlie  entire  exclnsion  of  respiratory  foods, 
nor  cloes  lie  think  it  necessary,  for  an  excess  only  of  these  can  do 
harm,  The  strictness  of  the  regimen  and  the  total  quantity  of  food 
must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  the  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  and  the  amount  of  mental  or  bodily  exer- 
cise  practised  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  cases  in 
which  a  hereditary  tendency  exists  demand  the  strictest  measnres. 
Gare  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  provide  for  a  due  variety  in  the 
diet. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  tliat  oiir  views  on  the 
action  of  the  several  foodstuffs  have  experienced  since  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  Baiiting  sjstem,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  body  will  under  such  treatment  part  with  a  considerable 
Proportion  of  the  fat  must  find  another  basis  than  that  origin- 
ally  implied  in  the  teaching  of  Liebig.  The  assumption  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  albuminates 
the  fat  of  the  body  was  attacked  beeause  of  its  possessing  a 
greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  albumen  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  results  of  Voit's  researches.  It  has  rather  been  proved 
that  the  albumen  circulating  in  the  nutrient  currents  is  more 
easily  subjected  to  metabolism  than  either  the  carbohydrates 
or  the  fats. 

When  a  large  proportion  of  albuminates  is  taken  with  the 
food  the  nitrogenons  metabolism  is  accelerated,  since  more 
circulating  albumen  is  brought  into  mutual  relation  with  the 
cellular  tissues.  If  together  with  the  albumen  a  certain 
quantity  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  enter  the  circulation  less 
albumen  is  metabolised,  and  the  fat  stored  iip  in  the  body  pro- 
duces  a  like  effect.  The  lessening  of  albuminous  metabolism 
in  the  presence  of  fat  is  not  to  be  explained,  Volt  maintains, 
by  the  fat  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  oxygen  in  the  body, 
but,  he  would  rather  suggest,  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  fat  a  larger  proportion  of  the  circulating  albumen  is  trans- 
formed  into  organic.  When,  then,  a  highly  albuminous  diet  is 
administered  to  an  organism  which  has  stored  up  much  fat,  a 
certain  quantity  of  albumen  is  withdrawn  from  the  conditions 
of  metabolism  and  is  laid  up  as  organic  albumen.  But  since 
the  ability  of  the  ceHular  elements  to  metabolise  matter  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  quantity  of  circulating  albumen  still  present, 
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a  portion  of  the  fat  of  tlie  body  itself  is  subjected  to  meta- 
bohsm.  Thus  successive  deductions  are  made  from  the  fat 
stored  up  in  the  body,  and  the  increase  of  organic  albumen 
becomes  constantly  less  until  it  ceases  altogether,  while  albu- 
minous  metabolism  increases  at  a  corresponding  rate.  It  may 
indeed  happen  that  after  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  in  the  tissues 
has  been  consumed  the  albumen  of  the  food  no  longer  suffices 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  albumen  by  the  body,  so  that  ultimately 
large  quantities  of  even  the  organised  albumen  may  undergo 
metabolism.' 

The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  Banting  treatment 
the  amplest  supply  of  albuminates  does  not  suffice  to  main- 
tain  the  albuminous  condition  of  the  organism  points  to 
the  need  for  caution  in  the  employment  of  this  regimen 
for  the  reduction  of  corpulence.  In  fact,  several  cases  are  re- 
corded  in  which  a  number  of  really  serious  consequences  have 
followed  the  practice  of  this  method.  The  instances  are  by  no 
means  isolated  in  which  the  Banting  eure  has  induced  a  state 
of  extreme  debility  ;  indeed,  it  has  repeatedly  occm-red  that 
the  emaciation  once  set  going  has  continued  to  advance  after 
the  treatment  was  stopped  and  a  mixed  diet  resumed. 
Diseases  of  various  organs  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of 
Bantingism,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
the  efiects  of  an  exclusively  albuminous  diet  and  the  changes 
in  the  tissues  induced  thereby.  In  addition  to  this  many 
persons  acquire,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exclusively  animal 
diet,  a  repugnance  to  all  foods  of  that  kind,  which  may  lead  to 
derangements  of  the  digestion,  with  cardialgia,  &c.  On  these 
and  other  grounds  it  is  advisable  always  to  employ  the  Banting 
treatment  in  a  modified  form ;  that  is,  to  reduce  the  use  of  non- 
nitrogenous  foodstuffs  to  moderate  limits,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  albuminates ;  and  Immer- 
mann has  suggested  that  the  treatment  should  not  be  per- 
severed  in  continuously,  but  rather  be  interrupted  from  time 
to  time. 

The  evils  inseparable  from  rigid  Bantingism  have  recently 
prompted  Ebstein  to  recommend  a  somewhat  ditferent  treat- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  corpulence,  differing  from  Bantingism 

'  C.  V.  Voit,  Physiol.  d.  allg.  Stoffweclisels  u.  d.  Ernährung,  p.  316  et  aJibi. 
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in  allowing  the  use  of  certain  fats  in  pretty  considerable 
amounts,  founded  on  the  fact  that  Carnivora  on  an  "exclusive 
diet  of  flesh  and  fat  show  very  little  tendency  to  fatty  deposits. 
At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  reduced  to 
very  small  proportions,  and  the  use  of  sugar,  sweets  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  potatoes  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Ifc  is  self-evident  that  an  organism  which,  from  the  use  of  a 
diet  consisting  of  albumen,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in  excess  of  the 
waste,  has  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  fat  would  not  lose  any 
of  this,  if,  instead  of  a  diet  containing  little  fat  and  much  carbo- 
hydrates, an  exactly  equivalent  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
but  in  which  the  fats  predominated,  wei-e  to  be  substituted.  To 
reduce  excessive  corpulence  the  total  supply  of  nou-nitrogenous  food- 
stuff  must  be  restricted,  and  this  is  so  in  Ebstein 's  regimen.  The 
daily  allowance  of  fat  permitted  by  him  is  60  to  100  grammes,  vary- 
ing  with  individual  circumstances  and  from  day  to  day.  The  carbo- 
hydrates are,  as  we  have  said,  allowed  very  sparingly,  the  daily  con- 
sumption  of  bread  reaches  only  80  to  100  grammes,  and  the  highly 
albuminous  legumes  are  recommended.  Of  alcoholic  drinks  two  or 
three  glasses  of  light  wine  are  allowed,  but  beer  is  strictly  prohibited 
unless  a  corresponding  reduction  be  effected  in  the  other  permissible 
carbohydrates. 

While  in  the  Banting  System  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  albu- 
minates  (360  to  450  grammes  per  day)  is  neoessary,  Ebstein  prescribes 
only  one  half  or  three-lifths  of  this  quantity  without  any  unnatural 
sense  of  hunger  being  experienced ;  a  fact  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  the  fat.  Only  three  meals  are  allowed,  luncheon  and  supper  being 
refused ;  otherwise  the  total  amount  of  food  varies  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  especially  his  employment,  Thus  for  a  man 
forty-four  years  of  age  who,  with  a  temperate  but  sedentary  course  of 
life  since  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  sulfered  from  increasing  corpulence, 
the  following  regimen  was  ordered,  under  which  he  lost  20  pounds  in 
half  a  year  : — 

Breakfast,  a  large  cup  of  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar  and  50 
gi-ammes  of  white  bread  or  toasted  brown  bread  and  plenty  of  butter 
(In  Winter  the  breakfast  was  taken  at  half-past  seven,  in  summer  at 
half-past  six.) 

Dinner  between  two  and  half-past  two  o'olock.  Sonp  (frequentlv 
with  marrow),  120  to  180  grammes  of  meat  (roast  or  boiled)  with  fat 
sauces,  a  preference  being  given  to  the  fattest  meats,  ve<.etables  in 
moderation,  with  preference  for  the  legumes,  but  the  cabbage  tribe 
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permitt.ecl.  Potatoes  absolutely  excluded,  aud  other  roots  neavly  so 
011  accüunt  of  the  sugar.  For  dessert  salads  and  a  little  dried  fruit 
without  sugar.    After  dinner  some  fresli  fruit, 

Snpper  at  lialf-past  seven  to  eight  o'clock.  In  winter  almost 
rpgularly,  in  snmmer  occasionally,  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar  ; 
an  egg.  or  fat  roast  meats,  or  broth,  or  fat  baoon,  or  sausage,  or 
smoked  or  fresh  fish,  about  30  grammes  of  white  bread  with  plenty 
of  butter,  and  occasionally  a  little  cheese  and  some  raw  fruit. 

Ebstein  insists  under  all  circumstances  on  great  caution  in 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  corpulency ;  the  reduction  of  weight 
must  not  be  effected  too  rapidly,  and  the  subjects  of  treatment 
must  not  feel  any  inconvenience  from  it,  but  rather  gain  pro- 
gressively  in  capability  of  exertion.  He  rightly  urges  that  a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  exercise  should,  be  combined  with 
the  treatment,  with  a  view  to  reraove  the  excess  of  fat,  since 
the  consumption  of  fat  is  notably  greater  during  muscular 
efforts  than  during  rest. 

Some  physicians  have  advised  the  emploj-ment  for  therapeutic 
purposes  of  the  regimen  followed  in  the  traiiiing  of  boxers,  racers, 
Jockeys,  &c.,  and  undertaken  with  a  view  to  render  them  capable  of 
unusual  muscular  effort  and  prolonged  endurance.'  During  training 
the  muscles  gain  astonishingly  in  bulk,  firmness,  and  elasticity, 
the  skin  acquires  a  cleän,  supple  appearance  and  bright  hue,  while 
any  excess  of 'fat  and  water  disappears  from  the  tissues.  This  end 
is  attained  partly  by  gymnastic  exercise  and  partly  by  dietetic 
rules.^ 

According  to  Pavy  the  most  extraordinary  notions  formerly  pre- 
vailed  on  this  subject,  and  at  one  time  emetics,  purgatives,  and 
sweatings  were  held  to  be  essential  to  the  practice  of  tniining.  At 
present  there  is  a  growing  reluctance  to  enforcing  any  too  great 
chan^e  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  life,  since  the  health  may  easily  be 
impäired  by  extreme  measures.  The  regimen  under  all  circum- 
stances enjoins  an  ample  use  of  lean  meat,  exparience  showing  tliat 
this  toofe  than  any  other  article  of  food  aids  the  development  of 
strength  and  endnrance.  An  animal  diet  tends  to  the  removal  of 
any  excess  of  water  from  the  tissues,  to  lessen  the  deposit  of  fat, 

>  Dambax,  De  VEntramement,  tbfese  de  Paris,  1866;  H.  Jacquenet,  De 
VEnfrnrnement  chez  VHonime  au  Point  de  Tue  PInjs.,  Projihifl.  et  Ciiratif, 
ihfese  de  Montpellier. 

2  The  following  directions  as  to  '  Tlie  Diet  for  Training '  are  taken  from 

the  werk  of  F.  W.  Pavy. 
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and  to  render  the  muscles  firm  and  powerftil;  the  raeat  shoukl  be 
roasted  or  broiled,  but  not  too  much.  Some,  indeed,  recommend 
that  it  be  taken  as  nearly  raw  as  possible,  since  it  is  then  most 
stimulating.  Beef  and  mutton  are  to  be  iJreferred,  but  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  all  the  fat  be  removed.  Stale  bread  or  biscuits,  pota- 
toes,  and  some  kinds  of  green  vegetables  are  allowed  in  moderation  ; 
■watercresses  are  especially  esteemed-.  On  the  other  band,  pastry, 
piiddings,  and  sVveets  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  ;  rice,  sago,  &c.,  are  only 
allowed  in  small  quantities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impoi-tant  to 
avoid  a  too  great  monotony  in  the  diet,  although  it  is  undesirable  to 
excite  an  immoderate  desire  for  food,  since  an  overloaded  stomach 
is  injurious.  Condiments  are  forbidden  on  the  ground  that  they 
stimulate  the  appetite,  which  shoiild  be  maintained  within  its  natural 
bounds.  In  former  times  the  utmost  possible  limitation  of  flnids  was 
thought  indispensable  in  the  training  of  athletes,  but  according  to 
Pavy  a  dry  diet  is  highly  injurious  to  persons  who  lose  much  water 
by  Perspiration  during  muscular  exertion.  The  quantity  of  drink 
shoiild  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  thirst,  but  instead  of  quenching 
it  at  a  Single  draught  the  fluid  should  be  taken  in  small  and  frequent 
doses,  thus  avoiding  repletion  of  the  stomach.  The  drinks  should  not 
be  of  a  stimulating  character ;  beer  and  light  wines  are  allowed,  but 
stronger  alcoholic  drinks  pvohibited.  Tea  and  coffee  may,  if  preferred, 
be  taken  instead  of  these  beverages,  but  toast  and  water  or  barley 
water  is  recommended  as  the  simplest  of  all.  The  number  of  daUy 
meals  is  fixed-at  three.  For  exaraple,  the  regimen  followed  by  men 
training  for  the  boat  races  at  Oxford  is  for  the  summ  er  races  as 
foUows  ; — Eising  at  seven,  then  a  short  walk  or  run.  Breakfast  at 
half-past  eight  of  meat  (beef  or  miitton),  crust  of  bread  or  biscuit,  and 
a  little  tea.  Dinner  at  two  of  meat  (as  at  breakfast)  and  bread,  but  no 
vegttables,  äs  a  rule,  and  a  pint  of  beer.  At  five  in  the  evening 
practice  with  the  boats.  Supper  at  half-past  eight  or  nine  of  cold 
meat  and  bread,  with  a  little  salad  or  preserve,  and  a  pinb  of  beer, 
Bed  at  ten. 

With  regard  to  the  enforceinent  of  a  mainly  animal  diet'we 
may  remark  that  such  a  course  was  recommended  by  Passava,nt 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  practically  tested  by  him 
in  the  case  of  psoriasis  ;  a  total  deprivation  of  fats  and  fat  meats, 
such  as  the  Banting  eure  prescribes,  he  did  not  consider  neces- 
sary  to  his  System,  although  indulgence  in  wine,  beer,  or  spirits ' 
he  held  to  Be  hurtful.i   It  would  be  useless  in  the  present  state 

'  G.  Passavant, '  Die  Heilung  cl.  Psoriasis,'  Ärch.  d.  Heilk.,  viü.  1867. 
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of  Our  knowledge  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
an  almost  exclusively  animal  diet  can  effect  the  healing  of 
Psoriasis. 

LIMITATION  OF  ALRUMINATES.  VEGETARIANISM. 

From  what  Las  been  already  stated,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  changes  taking  place  in  the 
body  vhen  the  supply  of  albuminates  is  reduced.  No  one 
will  dispute  the  statement  that  there  are  persons  who  take  too 
much  albumen  in  their  food,  and  that  many  disorders  of  the 
general  health  may  arise  from  this  habit.  It  is  only  with  such 
persons  that  when  one  reduces  the  total  allowance  of  albumi- 
nates one  withdraws  the  excess  only,  and  the  supply  still  corre- 
sponds  to  their  real  wants.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  maintenance  of  a  highly  albuminous 
habit  of  body  is  undesirable,  since  the  internal  work  inseparable 
therefrom  makes  demands  on  the  functions  of  the  several 
Organs  incorapatible  with  a  healthly  State  of  nutrition.  But 
in  all  such  cases  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  one-sided  restriction 
of  the  albuminates  alone,  but  a  general  reduction  of  the  total 
food-supply.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether  particular 
diseased  conditions  might  not  be  removed  or  improved  by  a 
methodical  limitation  of  the  albumen  while  non-nitrogenous 
foods  are  supplied  in  abundance.  Under  Such  a  diet  the  body 
would  continue  to  part  with  its  albumen  until  an  equilibrium 
was  established  between  the  intake  and  output ;  which,  how- 
ever,  presupposes  that  the  supply  does  not  fall  below  a  fixed 
minimum,  since  otherwise  the  body  would  sooner  or  later 
perish  from  want  of  albumen.  At  the  same  time  the  deposit 
of  fat  in  the  body  may  increase,  and  in  some  circumstances  the 
percentage  of  water  in  the  tissues  may  be  raised.  If  one  would 
effect  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  non-nitrogenous 
foodstuffs  relatively  to  that  of  albumen,  so  as  to  alter  the  usual 
Proportion  between  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs in  favour  of  the  latter,  one  must  have  recourse  to  those 
foods  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  contain  the  most 
carbohydrates  compared  with  albumen. 

A  course  of  diet  in  which  as  little  albumen  and  salt  of  phos- 
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phoric  acid  as  possible  is  introduced  into  the  System  has  lately 
been  suggested  by  F.  W.  Beneke  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
Carcinoma.     In  Support  of  this  view  Beneke  urges  that  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  consists  essentially  and  in  general  of 
water,  albumen,  Cholesterin,  and  lecithin,  with  smaller  quan- 
tities  of  neutral  fats  or  fatty  acids,  phosphates  of  potash  and  of 
lime,  and  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  ]  but  that  these  constituents 
present  in  different  cells  a  relatively  different  quantitative  pro- 
portion  there  can  be  little  doubt.    As  to  the  cells  of  Carcinoma, 
Beneke  believes  that  he  may  venture  to  assert  that  they  are 
relatively  rieh  in  Cholesterin  (and  in  lecithin  ?).     But  since 
Cholesterin  is  a  product  of  albuminates,  which  are,  again, 
rieh  in  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  he  thinks  that  the 
growth  of  the  tumours  in  question  might  be  checked  by  the 
use  of  a  diet  which,  while  just  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
organism  in  other  respects,  shall  contain  the  least  possible  quan- 
tity  of  the  constituents  specially  required  for  cell  formation — 
viz.  Cholesterin,  lecithin,  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates — and 
this  is  the  case  with  a  diet  almost  purely  vegetable. 

The  dietetic  directions  which  Beneke  lays  down  for  carcinomatous 
patients  are  as  follows  : — 

For  breakfast-:  A  strong  Infusion  of  black  tea  with  sugar  and 
Cream,  a  little  bread  with  plenty  of  butter,  then  some  potatoes°cooked 
m  their  skins  with  butter.    Cacoa  may  be  substituted  for  tea. 

For  lunch  :  Fruit,  raw  or  cooked,  some  English  biscuits  or  a  little 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

For  dinner  :  Fruit  soup  or  wine  soup  with  sago  or  Indian  corn  or 
potato  soup;  not  more  than  fifty  grammes  of  meat,  fresh  minced; 
potatoes  in  the  form  of  puree,  or  fricassee,  mashed,  or  piain  boiled  • 
any  kind  of  vegetable  roots ;  stewed  fruit,  apples  or  pkmis  with  rice' 
or  nee  with  rum  {sie),  salads  and  fruit  ices.  Light  Moselle  or  Ehine 
wmes  or  Champagne  are  allowed ;  beer,  however,  is  only  to  be  per- 
mitted  in  small  quantities,  on  aecount  its  lavge  percentago  of  alkaline 
phosphates. 

Afternoon  :    Black  tea  with  sugar  and  cream  and  a  little  bread- 
and-butter,  and  perhaps  also  some  raw  fruit  and  biscuits. 

For  supper  :    Soup  as  at  dinner,  rice  with  fruit,  boiled  potatoes 
with  butter,  or  potato  salad ;  small  quantities  of  sardines  in  oü 
anchovies,  or  fre.h  herrings;  buck-wheat  gruelwith  wine  and  su<.ar  • 
light  wmes.  '^•■'o'"  , 
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By  means  of  diet  of  this  composition  Beneke  believes  that 
tlie  Proportion  of  nitrogeuous  to  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs, 
which  is  commonly  as  1:5,  will  be  reduced  to  1  :  8  or  9.  At 
the  same  time  the  salts  of  potash  will  be  in  great  part  taken  as 
tartrates,  malates,  &c.,  and  only  to  a  very  small  extent  as  phos- 
phates,  and  the  urine  will  consequently  have  a  feebler  acid 
reaction.  The  consuniption  of  cereals,  and  still  more  of  the 
leguminosJB,  is  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible. 

The  question  whether  a  person  can  subsist  on  a  diet  so  poor 
in  albumen  and  phosphoric  acid  is  answered  by  Beneke  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  ground  of  practical  experience,  which  proved 
that  the  persons  so  treated  showed  no  loss  of  strength  or  func- 
tion.i  But  on  the  therapeiitic  value  of  this  diet  we  have  at 
present  only  the  most  scanty  evidence,  and  further  observations 
inust  decide  whether  Iiis  suppositions  are  sound,  there  being 
many  ä  'priori  objections  to  them. 

In  the  regimen  recommended  by  Beneke  for  carcinomatous 
patients  the  vegetable  foods  take  the  chief  place  simply  in  order 
that  the  food  may  contain  the  least  possible  quantity  of  albu- 
men and  lAosphoric  acid ;  but  it  is  not  vegetaiian  in  principle, 
since  regard  is  had  only  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
foods  and  not  to  their  derivation  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Those  persons,  on  the  other  band,  who  would  have 
that  man  should  support  himself  on  a  vegetarian  diet  lay  special 
stress  on  the  source  of  the  food,  arguing  that  meat,  or  indeed 
everything  derived  from  the  animal  world,  is  unsuited  for  the 
food  of  man,  and  consequently  is  prejudicial  to  health ;  that 
the  human  race,  originally  designed  for  a  vegetable  diet,  has 
adopted  a  mixed  one  only  under  a  delusion.  We  cannot  here 
o-o  further  into  the  arguments  by  which  vegetarians  seek  to 
support  their  doctrine,  but  must  simply  deny  the  assertion 
that  the  use  of  meat  or  other  animal  foods  is  dhectly  injurious. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  not  dispute  that  they  can  boast  of 
some  salutary  effects  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  ali^hough  their 
practice  presents  many  extravagancies.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  diet  mamly  vegetable 

>  F  W  Beneke, 'Zur  rathol.  u.Therap.a.Carcmome,'i>e«f.?^;A.-l/v^^^  W'»- 
Med.,  XV.  p.  538  et  seq.  and 'Zar  Behandlung  der  Carcinome,  Herl.  Mvi. 
Wochenschrift,  1880,  l^Jo.  11. 
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may  be  advisalDle ;  the  best  results,  liowever,  of  such  a  vege- 
tarian  manner  of  living  are  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  formeiiy  indulged  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  especially  if  they  have  added 
to  these  inactive  or  sedentary  habits.  The  number  of  persons 
in  the  well-to-do  classes  who  have  in  this  way  injured  their 
health  is  not  small,  and  with  such  it  may  be  of  service  to 
limit  the  excessive  use  of  meat  and  to  Substitute  large  quan- 
tities  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  ]ike.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  vegetarianism  certainly  do  not  depend  on  the  fact  that  its 
followers  take  no  meat,  and  still  more  no  animal  food,  but  on 
their  giving  up  their  former  bad  habits.  We  must  also  not 
forget  that  the  transition  from  a  diet  mainly  animal  to  one 
purely  vegetable  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  digestive 
Organs,  and  in  this  connection  we  must  not  imdervalue  the 
action  of  bran  bread,  which  plays  a  great  part  in  the  diet  of 
the  vegetarian.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  regulär 
peristalsis  and  periodical  evacuation  of  the  fseces  exercise  no 
small  influence  on  the  general.well-being,  and  in  many  cases  in 
which  various  ailments  vanish  on  the  adoption  of  a  vegetarian 
diet  it  may  well  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  freer 
use  of  vegetables,  and  especially  of  bran  bread,  has  relie^'ed  a 
previously  existing  sluggishness  of  the  beweis. 


SCHKOTH'S  TßEATMENT.    THE  DEY  CURE. 

Galen  mentions  a  sect  of  physicians  who  employed  a  '  thirst 
eure,'  and  among  the  Arabians  the  '  dry  cm-e '  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  practised ;  at  least  in  their  older  literaturewe 
read  of  a  diceta  sicca.  Kecently  several  Systems  of  methodical 
dry  eures  have  been  taken  up,  of  which  we  may  name  especi- 
ally the  dietetic  practice  of  the  yeoman  John  Schroth,  the 
'  Arabian  eure  '  for  inveterate  syphilis,  and  the  so-called  'lemon 
eure.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iimitation  of  fluids  is  a 
powerful  agent,  which,  rightly  direct.d,  can  achieve  certain 
therapeutic  successes,  wliicli,  however,  miist  not  be  estimated 
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from  the  standpoint  of  fanatical  exaggeration,  but  be  brought 
into  the  liglit  of  scientific  criticism, 

The  Schroth  treatment  consists  essentially  in  a  diy  diet,  in  which 
the  only  drink  allowed  is  a  little  wine  combined  with  wai-m  moif-t 
packing  of  the  body.  The  treatment  begins  with  a  preliminaiy 
course,  in  which  the  patient's  usual  mode  of  life  is  gi-adnaliy  changed 
and  the  snpply  of  fluids  restricted.  Then  follows  the  strict  treatment, 
in  which  for  as  many  eonsecntive  days  as  possible  no  fluids  whatever 
are  allowed  except  one  suiall  glass  of  hot  wine  morniug  and  evening. 
For  dinner  some  thick  boiled  vegetables,  Avy  and  seasoned  only  with 
butter  and  salt,  are  given  ;  beyond  this  the  patients  must  be  content 
with  dry  white  l^read.  If  very  intense  thirst  is  feit  they  may  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  have  one  or  two  glasses  of  hot  wine, 
and  on  the  foUowing  day  a  pause  is  made  in  the  treatment.  Then  the 
patients  are  allowed  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  morning,  for  dinner  a 
pudding  with  wine  sauce,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  this  meal 
wine  may  be  drunk  tili  the  thirst  is  quenched.  After  this  a  three  or 
fonr  day  course  of  dry  treatment  is  gone  through,  again  to  be  foUowed, 
as  before,  by  a  day  on  which  drink  is  allowed. 

The  attendants  in  Schroth's  establishment  themselves  admit  that 
during  the  severe  treatment  the  patients  endure  no  small  sufierings, 
that  febrile  Symptoms  are  induced,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  great 
prostration  is  observed.  All  these  Symptoms  should,  howevev, 
speedily  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  treatment  and  materially  aid 
the  recovery.  If  the  severe  treatment  have  not  produced  tlie  de- 
sired  result,  or  if  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  carried  out,  it  must 
be  repeated  after  an  interval.  During  this  interval  the  transition 
to  a  mixed  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables  must  be  effected  gradually, 
and  the  second  course  of  strict  treatment  must  be  resorted  to  as 
gradually. 

If  after  the  strict  treatment  has  been  repeated  once  or  twice 
the  desiied  curative  result  appears  to  have  been  attained,  the  after- 
treatment  is  commenced,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  enable  the  patient  to 
return  by  slow  degrees  to  his  ordinary  mode  of  life,  as  was  also  done 
during  the  interruptions  or  intervals  of  the  eure. 

Jürgensen  undertook  the  task  of  putting  the  System  of 
Schroth  to  a  scientific  test  after  Bartels  had  previously  made 
some  observations  in  this  direction,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  one  probable  consequence  of  the  treatment  was 
the  concentration  of  the  blood  serum  and  acceleration  of  dif- 
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fnsion  between  the  blood  and  the  fluids  of  the  parenchyma. 
An  opportunity  fov  such  Observation  was  furnished  by  a  patient 
with  gastro-ectasis,  who  had  derived  benefit  from  the  treatment 
in  a  so-called  Schrothian  institute,  wliicb  Bartels  attributed  to 
the  relief  of  the  congestion  of  the  stomach  attending  the  catarrh 
through  the  deprivation  of  fluid,«.' 

Jürgensen  clepai'ted  from  tlie  strictly  Schrothian  diet  in  allowing 
the  patient  nnder  Observation  from  to  |  Ib.  of  meat  as  free  from  fat 
as  possible,  half  a  bottle  of  light  French  red  wine,  and  dry  white 
bread  ad  libitum.  This  change  in  the  regimen  was  ordered  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  any  mischievous  consequences,  since  scorbutic  Symp- 
toms had  on  a  previous  occasion  shown  themselves  in  a  patient  in  the 
academic  hospital  at  Kiel,  who  was  kept  throughout  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  Schrothian  treatment  Avithout  animal  food,  and  fatal  cäses  of 
scnrvy  had  occurred  in  Schroth's  own  estabHshment,  Jürgensen, 
moreover,  made  his  patients  keep  their  leds  enveloped  in  one  to  three 
Sheets  well  wrung  out  in  hot  water. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  blood  which  Jürgensen  noticed  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  above-mentioned  regimen,  he  ascertained  in  the  first 
place  an  increase  of  the  soluble  constituents  in  a  given  weight  of  the 
serum  and  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity.  Next  he  foiind  the 
blood  richer  in  corpuscles  on  one  occasion,  but  poorer  on  othevs. 
The  nrine  was  diminished  in  quantity  from  the  beginning,  rapidly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  more  slowly,  while  the  specific  gravity  rose  to 
1-03.5  at  the  maximum.  As  regards  the  excretion  of  iirea  it  some- 
times  eqnalled  the  average  of  persons  nnder  ordinary  diet,  while  in 
others  it  exceeded  or  feil  short  of  the  normal  amount.  Bartels 
assumed  a  retention  of  urea  in  the  body  of  a  patient  nnder  his  care, 
who  received  no  meat,  but  dry  bread  only,  and  had  manifested  a  con- 
siderable  elevation  of  temperature,  because  after  the  termination  of 
the  treatment  the  excretion  of  urea  showed  a  marked  increase.^  But 
Jürgensen  has  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  conclusion,  since  the 
extreme  solubility  of  urea  seems  inconsistent  with  such  an  occurrence 
so  long  as  the  kidneys  are  intact.  As  to  the  excretion  of  ui-ic  acid 
it  can  only  be  stated  with  certainty  that  by  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  strict  treatment  copious  deposits  appear,  obviously  due  to  the 

,  'U^^'^^"      Schroth'sche  Heilverfahren,' Arch 

f.  khii.  Med.,  vol.  i.  1866. 

^  Bartels  has  recently  made  a  communication  on  the  value  of  a  clrv  diet  i,i 
<lilatation  of  the  stomach  t o  the  mccting  of  natiiralists  at  Frankfort. 
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concentrated  state  of  the  urine ;  for  therc  was  no  actual  increase  of 
the  excretion. 

Düring  the  employment  of  the  said  diet  the  weight  of  the  body 
steadilydecreased,  bnt  rose  again  in  the  intervals,  and  at  last  exceedod' 
the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 
The  increase  of  Aveight  immediately  on  the  breaking  off  of  the  dry 
diet  depends,  however,  according  to  Jürgensen,  on  the  restoration  of 
the  original  amount  of  water  in  the  tissues,  thongh  subsequently  there 
was  in  the  cases  observed  an  actual  gain  of  substance.  But  the  loss 
of  weight  during  the  diy  diet  cannot  be  referred  entirely  to  the  loss 
of  water  ;  there  must  be  a  real  rednction  in  the  constituent  materials 
of  the  body,  since  from  the  first  withhokling  of  fluids  the  patients 
take  daily  a  less  proportion  of  solid  food.  One  patient  watched  by 
Jürgensen  consumed  at  first  twelve  dry  rolls  daily,  but  came  down  to 
two  or  three. 

is  clear  that  nitrogenons  metabolism  must  be  increased 
in  patients  undei-goiug  the  Schrothian  treatment,  since  with  an  iii- 
sufficient  diet  they  excrete  with  the  tirine  an  equal  or  even  a  greater 
amount  of  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  albumen  than  uormally 
nourished  individuals.  The  chief  cause  of  this  increased  consumption 
of  albumen  is  doubtless  the  elevation  of  temj)erature  which  almost 
Feb   MmcIi  invariably    accompanies  the 

sr  28  V  2    3    4   5    0    7   8   0       Schrothian  eure.      Thus  too 

is  explained  the  Observation  of 
Bartels,  who  noticed  a  far  more 
copious  excretion  of  urea  after 
than  during  the  treatment,  ob- 
viously  a  post-febrile  increase 

Tbe'diTCure'wasbeguuonFebruary27.    On  ^    the    elimination   of  UVCa. 

tue  eoi-liei-  days  the  tempei-atnre  m  tlie  morii-  Jj^  ^j^g  patientS  observed  by 
iDg  was  from  ^7-2°  to  38°  C,  and  ui  the  eTeiimg  i  . 

from  38°  to  38-6°  C.  Ordiuary  diet  was  i-esumeil  JürP-enSen  the  elevatlOU  Ol 
ou  March  5  at  uooii.  The  elevation  of  tempera-  ° 

ture  continued,  nevortlieless,  for  several  dajs  temperature  WaS  nOt  SO  marKea 
after  the  treatment  liad  been  giveu  up.  .      .       4.i,„  „„„„     Tl,»  />.i,.Trrv 

as  IS  often  the  case.  ine  curvc 
here  deacribed  shows  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  a  patient 
suffering  from  articular  rbeumatism. 

It  was  remarkable  how  after  about  200  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  had  been  given  the  temperature  immediately  sank  as  much  as 
one  degree  centigrade.  Jürgensen  considered  gastric  catarrh  inad- 
missible  as  an  explanation  of  the  pyrexia.' 

'  The  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  Schrothian  eure  depends  probably 
on  a  retention  of  heat  cansed  by  the  wet  packing,  and  must  be  the  morc  co.i- 
siderable  since  the  loss  of  lieat  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  urine  must  be  undor 
the  normal  in  consequence  of  the  deiicicnoy  of  water  in  the  tiss^ues. 
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The  subiective  sensations  of  the  patients  at  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment  were  not  much  altered,  but  later  severe  thirst  set 
in,  becoming  at  last  intolerable.  Jürgensen  could  find  no  evidence 
of  any  appreciable  absorption  of  water  by  the  skin. 

The  curative  efiects  of  the  Sehrothian  practice  were,  so  far 
as  the  experience  of  Jürgensen  extended,  by  no  means  brilliant, 
although  some  inveterate  cases  of  syphilis  were  cured  and  a 
chronic  case  of  articular  rheumatism  with  eflfusion  into  the 
right  knee-joint  was  improved.  The  best  results  were  achieved 
in  gastro-ectasis  and  chronic  peritoneal  effusions,  but  the 
treatment  could  not  be  borne  by  all  patients.  Finally  Jür- 
gensen describes  the  Sehrothian  eure  as  a  system  of  starvation, 
in  which  first  water  and  then  the  solid  constituents  are  ab- 
stracted  from  the  body  ;  the  temperature  too  always  rises,  even 
to  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  through  the  incautious  employment  of 
the  treatment  scorbutic  Symptoms  may  supervene.  The  Sehro- 
thian eure  is,  then,  no  indifferent  matter,  and  is  one  the  employ- 
ment of  which  is  only  justifiable  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  all  the  details 
prescribed  by  Schroth  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  ;  espe- 
cially  must  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  temperature  to  40°  C. 
or  thereabouts  be,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  depre- 
cated.  At  any  rate  such  a  heroic  practice  as  that  of  Schroth 
certainly  is,  can  be  suitable  only  for  a  few  special  cases ;  as  a 
rule  gentler  forms  of  the  dry  eure,  combined  with  a  moderate 
employment  of  diaphoresis,  should  have  the  preference.  A 
simple  limitation  of  the  use  of  fluids  is  a  dietetic  maxim 
from  which  many  theoretical  and  not  inconsiderable  benefits 
may  be  espected  in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  in  gastro- 
ectasis,  in  several  affections  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system, 
in  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  a  reduc- 
tion  of  the  supply  of  fluids  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
especially  hurtful  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus,  as  well  as 
in  the  granulär  form  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 


THE  GEAPE  CURE. 


L.  von  Babo  and  Metzger:  'Die  Wein- n.  Tafeltraubeu  der  deutschen 
"Weinberge  u.  Gärten.'    Stuttgart,  1851.— Kaufmann :  '  Die  Traubenkur  in 
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Dia-kheim  a.  d.  Haardt.'  Berlin,  18G2._E.  IL-Ler  :  '  Ueber  d.  Gebraucl.  d 
W  eintraubon  zu  Neustadt  a.  d.  Haardt,'  18Ö3.— Schneider :  '  Ueber  AWasser- 
Molken-  u.  Traubenkur  zu  Pleisweiler.— E.  Fre.senius  :  '  Chemische  Unter- 
suchungen der  ^\ichtig8ten  Obstarteu,'  Ann.  d.  Chemie,  by  Liebig  and 
■\Vöiiler,  vol.  ci.— Crasso:  '  Aschenaualysen  von  Traubensaft,'  Atin.  d. 
ehem.,  vols.  Ivii.  and  Ixii.— Curchod  :  'Essai  tliöorique  et  pratique  sur 
laOure  de  Raisins.'  Vevey,  1860.— Schirmer:  'Theoret.  und  prakt.  Ver- 
such über  die  Traubenkur  von  Curchod.'  Iranslated  by  Schirmer.— 
A.  Schulze :  '  Die  AVeintraubeiikur,'  3rd  edit.  Quedlinburg.— J.  G.  Bier- 
freund  :  '  Montreux  au  Lac  de  Geneve  :  Considerations  sur  la  Cure  des 
raisins.'  With  one  plate.  ]3rile.— Ler.sch  :  '  Die  Kur  mit  Obst,  Malzextract 
II.  Kräutersäften  mit  neuen  Analysen  der  Asche  d.  Traubensaftes.'  Bonn, 
1869.— Knauthe :  'Die  Weintraube  iu  histor.,  ehem.,  physiol.  u.  tlierap! 
Beziehung.'  Leipzig,  1874.— R.  Hausmann :  '  Ueber  die  AN^eintraubenkur 
mit  Rücksicht  auf  Erfahrung  in  Meran,'  1873  ;  2nd  edit.  18  .-^l. 

The  physicians  of  antiquity— Celsus,  DiQscorides,  Pliny,  and 
others — allude  to  the  curative  value  of  grapes,  and  the  free  use 
of  grapes  has  been  enthusiastically  recommended  by  several  of 
the  moderns,as  Bonet,  Tissot,  P.  Frank,  &c.,  in  certain  diseases. 

It  is,  however,  but  recently  that  any  methodical  grape  eure 
has  been  attempted,  By  a  methodical  gi-ape  eure  we  under- 
. stand  the  regulär  daily  consumption  of  a  stated  weight  of 
grapes  continued  for  a  long  period  and  combined  with  a 
certain  diet.  The  quantity  of  grapes  to  be  consumed  daily 
ranges  in  the  majority  of  cases  between  three  and  eight 
X^ounds,  but  in  some  this  is  found  to  be  too  much  and  only 
one  or  two  pounds  are  given.  It  is  also  advisable  to  begin  the 
treatment  with  the  smaller  quantity — say  one  or  two  pounds 
daily — and  gradually  to  increase  it,  and  in  iike  mann  er  to  leave 
off  the  use  of  the  grapes  at  the  end  of  the  eure  by  degrees 
and  not  all  at  once.  The  daily  allowanee  of  grapes  is  usually 
divided  into  three,  but  occasionally  into  four  portions,  of  which 
the  first  is  taken  in  the  morning  an  hom-  before  breakfast,  the 
second  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  third  between  3  and 
6  p.  M. ;  and  perhaps  a  fourth  after  supper.  The  stones  and 
skins  are  of  course  to  be  rejected,  since  they  are  indigestible  and 
may  cause  serious  mechanical  Irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

From  a  large  number  of  analyses  J.  König  givos  tlie  foUowiug  as 
the  mean  composition  of  gi-apes  :  Avater,  78' 17  per  cent. ;  sugav,  14-36 
per  cent. ;  free  acid,  0*79  per  cent. ;  nitrogenous  matters,  0-59  per 
ceni;  non-nitrogenous  oxtractives,  1'96  per  cent.;  woody  fibre  and 
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stones,  3-60  per  cenfc. ;  total  ash,  0-53  per  cent.  In  the  several 
analyses  tlie  water  varied  between  71-93  and  84-87  per  cent.,  the 
sogar  between  9-28  and  18-70  per  cent.,  tae  free  acid  between  0-49 
and  1-36  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  between  0-33  and  0-70  per  cent. 
The  total  diy  substance  in  the  different  kinds  of  grapes  was  given 
by  several  analysts  as  follows :  muscatel,  11-46  per  cent.;  green 
sylvan,  12-32  per  cent.;  Gutedel,  12-92  per  cent.;  Burgiindy,  1-5-73 
per.  cent.;  Riessling,  15-92  per  cent. ;  Pailand,  15-99  per  cent.;  Tra- 
mine, 16-04  per  cent. ;  blue  sylvan,  17-43  per  cent.' 

The  Proportion  of  the  several  constituents  varies  in  the  different 
kinds  between  pretty  wide  liniits ;  besides  which  the  season,  aspect, 
soil,  and  manure  employed  all  exert  a  certain  infliience.  The  follow- 
ing  percentage  composition  has  been  given  for  the  ash  of  the  grape  : 
potash,  63-14  per  cent.;  soda,  040  per  cent.;  lime,  9-05  per  cent.; 
magnesia,  "-97  per  cent.;  oxide  of  iron,  0-06  per  cent.;  phosphoric 
acid,  10-42  per  cent.;  sulphuric  acid,  5-61  per  cent.;  silicic  acid, 
4-11  per  cent.;  chlorine,  1-01  per  cent. ^ 

Althoiigli  grapes  are  distinguished  from  most  other  fruit  by 
the  very  large  proportion  of  grape  sugar  tliey  contain  they  can- 
not  serve  as  the  sole  article  of  food,  since  the  need  for  albumen 
would  not  be  nearly  satisfied  though  enormous  quantities 
should  be  consumed,  If  one  assume  that  0'59  grarame  of 
albuminoid  substances  is  contained  in  100  grammes  of  grapes, 
only  17-7  grammes  woidd  be  taken  in  six  pounds  of  grapes.  It 
has  been  noticed  how  soon  the  labourers  in  the  vintage  who  take 
little  food  beyond  grapes  lose  strength.  Thus  those  methods 
in  which  the  only  other  food  allowed  was  a  little  bread  have 
been  generally  abandoned.  The  elfects  produeed  by  the 
treatment  on  the  general  nutrition  are  therefore  very  greatly 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  different  foods  taken  at  the 
same  time. 

In  Order  to  understand  what  effeets,  the  daily  consumption 
of  several  pounds  of  grapes  in  addition  to  other  food  is  likely 
to  exert  on  the  system  one  must  first  realise  the  quantity  of 
water  and  grape  sugar  thus  taken.  The  ash  and  the  free  acid 
contained  in  the  grapes  may  have  a  certain  inÜuence ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  may  well  believe  that  the  use  of  such 
large  quantities  of  grapes  must  modify  Ihe  state  and  activity 

'  From  König  and  others.  ^  ^vom  Knauthe  and  others. 
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of  tlie  digestive  Organs,  and  througli  them  the  proportion  of 
uutriment  absorbed. 

Knautlie  states  that  the  use  of  such  quantities  of  grapes 
or  of  grape  juice  excites  at  first  a  sense  of  fulness  and  In- 
flation of  the  stomach,  hiccough,  palpitation,  a  füll,  frequent 
pulse,  giddiness,  and  Sensation  of  pressure  in  the  head,  restless 
sleep,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  increased  secretion  of  urine. 
Several  observations  have  been  made  ön  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  and  on  the  excretion  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  have  given  no  uniform  results ;  and  naturally  so,  since 
the  other  diet  has  received  insufficient  consideration.  Mialhe 
and  Lersch  have  noticed  that  during  the  liberal  use  of  grapes 
the  urine  became  less  acid  or  even  alkaline,  whereas  Kaufmann 
always  found  it  acid. 

In  the  course  of  the  medicinal  use  of  grapes  there  are 
usually  several  semi-fluid  evacuations  daily,  a  not  unimportant 
point  in  the  effects  of  the  treatment.  There  are  indeed  no 
direct  observations  recorded  as  to  how  far  this  increased 
peristalsis  affects  the  utilisation  of  the  food,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  gentle  laxative  action  of  the  grapes  is  the 
reason  why,  when  used  in  a  particular  way,  they  act  in  the 
way  of  a  solvent  or  starvation  eure.  With  the  advent  of 
more  copious  stools  the  inconveniences  which  the  excessive 
consumption  of  grapes  produced  at  the  commencement  usually 
disappear  and  the  appetite  improves.  The  aperient  action  is 
more  marked  when  the  grapes  are  taken  while  fasting,  also 
in  cold  weather — that  is  to  say,  when  the  grapes  themselves 
are  cold.  The  use  of  cold  grapes  may  even  induce  pains  in 
the  stomach,  according  to  Hausmann. 

It  is  admittecl  by  most  physicians  who  have  had  any  experience  of " 
the  grape  eure  that,  incautiously  practised,  it  may  lead  to  dyspepsia, 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  under  certain  circumstances  icterus,  although 
such  unfortunate  results  can  generally  be  avoided  by  observing  the 
necessary  precautions.  There  are,  however,  some  individuals  in  whom 
even  the  most  careful  employment  of  the  grape  cin-e  sets  up  gastric 
disturbance. 

If  one  assume  that  a  man  completely  satisfies  the  demands 
of  bis  organism  for  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs 
by  means  of  a  mixed  diet,  or  receives  therewith  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  albuminates,  it  will  be  qiiite  possible  tliat  tlie  con- 
suraption  of  several  pounds  of  grapes  claily  in  addition  to  a 
diet  in  itself  adequate  may  effect  an  increase  of  body-weight— 
that  is,  provided  the  absorption  of  the  nutriment  by  the  bowel 
be  perfectly  performed.  The  valne  of  such  a  treatment,  apart 
from  its  influence  on  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  taken,  and  the  lessened  acidity  of  the  urine,  must 
be  sought  in  the  large  amount  of  carbohydrates,  especially  grape 
sugar,  added  to  the  food.  It  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  anyone  to  take  daily  for  several  weeks  some  hundreds  of 
grammes  of  grape  sugar  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  agree- 
ably  flavoured  grapes.  While,  then,  the  grape  eure,  if  it  be 
combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  other  food,  may  well 
serve  to  improve  the  general  nutrition,  it  must  act  more  or 
less  as  a  starving  treatment  if  the  diet  be  otherwise  restricted. 
It  may  withdraw  albumen  or  fat,  or  both,  from  the  body  even 
after  the  proper  proportion  of  the  foodstuflfs  has  been  restored, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  the  laxative  action  of  the  grapes 
comes  into  play. 


As  regavds  the  diet  to  be  prescribed  during  the  grape  eure 
we  may  state  that  as  a  general  vule  all  tliose  foods  which  call  for 
energetic  digestive  action,  or  which  easily  induce  distension  of  the 
stomach,  are  to  be  avoided.  As  such  we  may  consider  all  fat  or  tongh 
meats,  fatty  farinaceons  foods,  liard-boiled  eggs,  cheese,  pickled  meats, 
fat  fish,  black  bread,  potatoes  and  other  roots,  &c.  ;  beer  too  is  genei'ally 
interdicted.  According  to  Hausmann  the  use  of  milk  mnst  not  be 
suspended  during  the  grape  eure  in  the  case  of  persons  with  lung^ 
afiections  and  others  to  whom  milk  is  specially  useful. 

From  the  account  of  Hausmann  the  patients  at  Meran  are  ad- 
vised  to  take  along  with  the  grapes  several  figs  or  pears,  so  as  to- 
diminish  the  repugnance  feit  to  ono  single  kind  of  fruit ;  the  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  which  the  grapes 
are  apt  to  produce  is  at  the  same  time  relieved.  The  same  authority 
recomniends  that  patients  should,  while  eating  the  grapes,  take  from 
time  to  time  a  small  piece  of  fine  white  bread,  to  remove  the  acid 
adhering  to  the  teeth,  and  it  is  found  by  practice  that  the  unpleasant 
efiects  of  the  grape  juice  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
are  thus  avoided.  Only  in  the  case  of  obesity  should  this  practice  be 
neglected. 

The  grape  eure  may,  as  experience  shows,  Ije  employed  with 
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advantage  in  several  forms  of  disea.se,  bufc  it  is  most  suited  to  cases  in 
whicli  Symptoms  of  so-called  abdominal  plethora  are  present.  By  a 
grape  eure  in  which  5  to  8  pounds  of  the  fruit  are  taken  daily,  wbile  a 
diet  in  otber  respects  moderate  is  prescribed,  and  tbe  fats  and  carbo- 
liydrates  limited,  much  of  the  superfluons  fat  may  be  removed,  while 
at  the  same  time  derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  irregularity 
■of  the  beweis,  congestion  of  the  head,  &c.,  disappear,  The"  happy 
results  attained  in  such  cases  are  mainly  fattributable  to  the  gently 
laxative  action  of  the  grapes.  In  virtue  of  this  effect  the^grape 
eure  is  adapted  to  other  cases  in  which  a  derivation  from  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  appears  indicated,  as  hypera-mia  of  the  liver,  some  diseases 
of  the  heart,  habitual  constipation,  &c. 

In  other  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  in  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  in  the 
dyspeptic  phenomena  attending  anfemia  and  chlorosis  and  those  con- 
sequent  on  over-application  to  business,  the  grape  eure  has  given  good 
results.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  general  diet  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  grapes— viz.  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three  pounds 
— must  be  taken. 

The  use  of  tlie  grape  eure  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  several 
general  disorders  of  nutrition  of  a  different  character,  and  in  some  dis- 
eases of  Single  organs,  as  in  the  cachexia  following  malaria,  scrofula, 
scurvy,  gou:t,  and  concretions  in  tlie  urinary  passages,  also  in  efFusion 
into  the  pleura,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrhs, 
uterine  infarction,  gall  stones,.and  in  some  skin  diseases.  It  is  also 
very  efficaeious  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  a  fact  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
dilution  of  the  urine  and  reduction  of  its  acidity. 

The  question  whether  the  grape  eure  can  be  employed  with 
benefit  in  consumption  is  answered  affivmatively  by  most  physicians, 
but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  tliat  only  certain  cases  are  suited 
thereto,  and  that  even  in  these  great  caution  must  be  observed.  The 
l)atients  should  not  lose,  but  gain,  in  weight  during  the  treatment,  and 
to  ensui'e  this  result  only  small  quantitie.s,  i.e.  one  or  two  jiounds, 
of  grapes  must  be  given  daily,  in  comb'ination  with  a  diet  amply 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  With  such  quantities  the  laxative  action  is 
not  observed  unless  the  digestive  organs  be  already  involved  by  the 
disease  previously  to  the  commeneeiiient  of  the  treatment.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  by  the  consumption  of  one  or  two  jiouuds  of  grapes 
daily  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  easily  absorbed  grape  sug-ar  is 
ingested,  the  grape  eure  exerts  an  induence  on  the  phthisieal  pro- 
cess  in  the  luiigs,  sinee  the  grape  juicc  .stimulates  the  mucous  mem- 
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bi-ane  of  the  throat,  which  extends  to  tlie  air  passages,  and  assists  the 
expectomtion,  &c.-in  other  words,  favourably  intiuences  the  bron- 
chial catarrh. 


MILK  AND  WHEY  CUßES. 

Karell :  '  lieber  die  Milchkur,'  Fetershurg.  med.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  viii.  1865,. 
and  'De  la  Cure  de  Lait,' Gener.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1866  (a  Freuch 
translatioTi  of  the  precediug).— recholier  :  '  Des  Indications  de  rEmploi  de 
la  Diete  Lactee  dans  le  Traitement  de  Diverse.s  Maladies,  et  spec.  dans 
celui  des  Malad,  du  Coeur,  de  l'Iiydropfie  et  de  \a.V>\ixrr]iee;  Montpellier  Med. 
Theses,  xvi.  April  1866.— Pautier :  'Emploi  de  la  Diete  Lactee  et  de 
rOignon  Crii  daus  l'Auasarque,'  Gaz.  Hehdom.,  No.  39,  1866.— Dejust : 
'  Des  Applications  Thörap.  du  Lait.'  These  de  Paris,  1866.—'  Des  Laits 
Medicament;  GazMe  de  Ilupitau.i;  No.  45,  1866.  See  also  Caiistatt's 
JaliresbericJd,  1865,  vol.  v.  p.  131.— Ad.  Leclerc:  'De  TAlimeDt.  Lactöe.'' 
These  de  Strasbourg. — Arthur  Scott  Donlriu  :  '  On  a  Purely  iNIilk  Diet  in  the 
Treatment  of  Diabetes  mellitus,  Bright's  Disease,  &c.,'  The  Lancet,  1869. — 
Lebert :  '  Ueber  Milch-  und  Molkenlcuren  ruid  über  ländliche  Kurorte  für 
unbemittelte  Brustla-anke.'  Berlin,  1869.— J.  Berg:  'lieber  Milch  und 
Molken  u.  ihre  Bedeutung  als  ISiün--  rmd  Kurmittel.'  Berlin,  1870. — "VVeir 
Mitchell:  '  Ou  the  Ilse  of  Skimmed  Milk  as  au  Exclusive  Diet  in  Disease,"" 
Philad.Med.  Times,  Oct.  15,  1870. — Grünberg:  'Die  Saisonkuren  mit  Milch 
und  deren  Präparaten.'  Bonn,  1869.— B.  M.  Lersch  :  'Die  Kur  mit  Milch 
(Molken,  Kumyss).'  Bonn,  1869. — Meyer  Ähren? :  'Interlaken  als  kli- 
matischer und  Molkenkurort.'  Bern,  1869  — 'SA'internitz  :  '  Ueber 
methodische  Milch-  u.  Diätkuren,'  Wiener  med.  Fresse,  1870,  p.  5,  &c. — 
Balestreri:  'Sulla  Dieta  lattea  nelle  Malattie  giudicate  incurabili,'  Ann. 
Univers,  di  Med.,  p.  485,1872. — Kisch  :  '  Neue  Literatur  über  Milclikuren, 
Kisch's  Jahri.  f.  BcdneoL,  1875.— Drescher  :  'Milch  u.  Molken,'  ibid.  1879. 
Beneke  :  'Die  Puitionalhät  der  Molkeukuren,'1853. — Pietzer:  'Bad Kreuth 
u.  seine  Molkenkuren,'  1875. — II.  May:  'Zur  Existenzfrage  d.  Molke,' 
Aerztl.  Intell.-Bl.,  No.  12,  1879. 

In  the  earliest  ages  milk  was  employed  as  a  remedial  agent, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  in  which  Hippokrates 
advises  to  begin  with  asses'  milk  and  later  to  pass  on  to  that 
of  cows.  Milk  was  much  esteemed  in  other  diseases,  as  gout, 
and  a  strong  preference  was  expressed  by  some  physicians  for 
that  of  the  ass.  Galen  recommended  that  the  animals  should 
be  fed  on  particnlar  medicinal  herbs,  with  a  view  to  imparting 
their  virtnes  to  the  milk.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  even 
then  particnlar  places  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  Situation 
and  the  richness  of  their  pastures  were  recommended  to  the 
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Sick  as  resorts  for  the  use  of  the  milk  eure.  On  the  authority 
of  Rhazes  milk  was  much  used  by  the  Arabian  physicians  as  a 
remedy  in  phthisis.  In  modern  times  Vx.  Hoffmann  appeared 
as  the  great  ehampion  of  the  therapeutic  employment  of  milk, 
and  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  numerous  appeals  to 
the  older  medical  literature.  In  the  year  1831  S.  A.  Chretien, 
of ,  Montpellier,  published  a  number  of  observations  on  the 
efficaey  of  the  milk  eure  in  dropsy,  and  his  successor  Serre 
d'Alais  reported  over  60  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  most  various 
kinds  in  whieh  the  milk  eure  had  been  employed  with  very 
favourable  results.  He  also  gave  the  first  j)recise  directions  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  use,  in  which  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
advantage  of  eating  raw  onions  after  every  dose  of  the  milk. 
The  report  of  Serre  d'Alais  was  so  favourable  that  his  assertions 
must  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount  of  eaution,  although  his 
observations  do  not  lack  abundant  confirmation.' 

Notwithstanding  the  therapeutic  successes  obtained  by 
several  observers  by  means  of  the  milk  eure  it  attracted  but 
small  attention  on  the  part  of  physicians  until  Kareil  recom- 
mended  this  treatment  for  a  number  of  chronic  diseases.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  urged  by  Karell  that  the  necessary  con- 
ditions  of  suecess  do  not  lie  in  the  use  of  the  milk  alone,  but  in 
the  rigid  carrying  out  of  the  method  he  prescribes. 

In  the  milk  eure  recommended  by  Karell  every  other  form 
of  nourishment  is,  as  a  rule,  and  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment,  exeluded,  and  the  treatment  must  be  praetised  with  care, 
the  patient  receiving  three  or  four  times  a  day,  at  strictly  pre- 
seribed  intervals,  from  half  to  a  whole  coffee  eup  (i.e.  60  to  180 
grammes)  of  skimmed  milk.  The  quantity  prescribed  should 
be  swallowed  lukewarm,  the  vessel  having  been  warmed  by 
Immersion  in  hot  water ;  in  warm  weather  most  patients  prefer 
it  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Only  good  and  perfectly 
neutral  milk  should  be  used.  The  quantity  of  milk  begun 
with  is  gradually  increased,  care  being  taken  that  the  digestion 
is  not  overtaxed.  When  the  treatment  is  fairly  begun  the 
patient  takes  the  milk  regularly  at  8  a.m.,  at  12  p.m.,  at  4  p.m., 
and  at  8  p.m.,  so  that  four  hours  elapse  between  one  meal  and 

1  These  bistorioal  romarks  are  taken  from  the  treatise  of  Karell  on  the 
milk  eure. 
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finother.  They  do  not  in  Karell's  experience  complain  either 
of  hunger  or  thirst,  although  at  fir.st  the  allowance  of  milk  is 
bat  small. 

Kareil  raalntains  tliat  the  success  attending  this  treatment  cannot 
be  asciibed  to  the  reduction  of  the  food  in  itself,  for  no  such  effects 
follow  when  such  patients  are  confined  to  the  same  amount  of 
nourishmeut  in  the  forms  of  bouillon  or  of  bread  and  water.  He 
has  further  shown  that  the  result  of  the  treatment  is  less  favourable 
when  even  once  in  each  day  the  use  of  any  food  other  than  milk  is 
permitted. 

It  may  happen  that  patients  who  have  gradually  risen  to  twelve 
glasses  of  milk  daily  may  experience  a  return  of  their  Symptoms ;  in 
such  cases  the  allowance  should  be  at  once  reduced  to  four. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  milk  eure  it  is  usual  for  constipation 
to  show  itself,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion  of  tolerance  of  the  milk ;  an  enema  of  water  or  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  of  rhubarb  will  relieve  it.  But  if  later  on  in  the 
course  of  the  eure  obstinate  constipation  come  on  the  patients 
should  take  coffee  with  the  morning's  milk,  or  some  stewed 
plums  or  roast  apples  with  the  4  p.m.  meal.  Distension,  diarrhcBa, 
&c.,  are  usually  due  to  the  quality,  i.e.  the  richness,  of  the  milk 
as  regards  fat,  or  too  large  doses  may  be  the  cause.  "WTien  the 
milk  is  of  a  proper  quality,  and  given  in  quantities  suited  to 
the  case,  the  diarrhoea  usually  ceases,  unless  indeed  there  be 
nlceration  of  the  bowel.  Fever  is  not,  in  Karell's  opinion,  any 
•contra-indieation  to  the  use  of  the  milk  eure ;  only  in  such  cases 
one  must  proceed  cautiously  and  increase  the  doses  slowly. 

If  the  patiönt  complains  of  thirst  he  may  have  spring  or  natural 
Selters  water.  If  there  be  an  intense  longiug  for  solid  food  Kareil 
^illows,  after  the  second  or  third  week,  of  a  little  stale  white  bread 
and  salt,  or  a  small  piece  of  Dutch  herring,  with  that  dose  of  milk 
which  is  taken  at  an  hour  nearesfc  the  patient's  former  dinner  time. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  eure  milk  gruel  may  be  substituted  for  the 
milk. 

After  the  patients  have  been  for  five  or  six  weeks  continu- 
ously  fed  on  milk  alone  in  the  manner  described  the  treatment 
may,  if  expedient,  be  prolonged  in  a  modified  form,  the  number 
-of  meals  composed  of  milk  alone  being  reduced  to  three,  while 
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one  of  otlier  and  solid  food  is  substituted.  Karell  recommends 
for  feeble  persons  especially  raw  meat,  whicli,freed  fromfat  and 
gristle,  carefully  chopped,  flavoured  with  sali,  in  the  form  of  the 
so-called  'raW  beef-steaks,'  and  together  with  bread,  is  as  a 
rule  willingly  taken. 

Karell  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
the  efficacy  of  a  systematic  milk  eure  is  to  be  explained,  but 
leaves  this  to  future  investigation.  Nevertheless  it  remains 
an  indisputable  fact  that  in  certain  diseases  a  methodical  use 
of  the  milk  eure  gives  results  such  as  can  be  attained  by  no 
other  treatment.  It  may  be  employed  with  more  or  less 
favourable  results  in  dropsy  of  all  kinds,  obstinate  dyspepsias, 
severe  disturbanee  of  the  nervous  system  of  hysterical  or 
hypochondriacal  origin,  also  in  neuralgias  when  these  stand  in 
some  relation  to  abdominal  disorders,  and  in  hyperaämia  of  the 
liver,  but  especially  in  anomalies  of  the  general  nutrition. 
Even  in  organic  heart-disease,  in  advanced  liver-affections,  and 
in  the  later  stages  of  Bright's  disease  a  certain  improvement 
— that  is  to  say,  a  lessening  of  the  dropsy — is  in  some  cases 
eflFected  for  a  long  time.  As  a  general  rule  Karell  promises  the 
most  favourable  results  when  the  disorder  is  chiefly  one  of 
the  digestive  organs.  In  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  i.e. 
when  aecompanied  by  tubercle  of  the  bowel,  no  appreciable 
benefit  is  to  be  expected. 

The  successes  claimed  for  the  milk  eure  by  Karell  in  par- 
tic?ular  diseases  have  been  confirmed  by  F.  v.  Niemeyer  and 
Winternitz.  Other  favourable  results  have  been  published  by 
Pecholier,  who  gave  the  milk  every  two  hours  and  «arried  the 
daily  quantity  as  high  as  three  litres.  No  other  food  or  drink 
was  allowed  until  after  improvement  had  well  set  in,  when  a  little 
bread  soup  was  given  and  the  patients  returned  very  gradually" 
to  their  ordinary  diet.  The  forms  of  disease  in  which  Pecholier 
found  the  milk  eure  most  useful  were  the  same  as  those  in 
which  its  efficacy  had  been  already  proved  by  Karell. 

Weir  Mitchell  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions  after  em- 
ploying  the  milk  eure  not  only  in  gastric  disorders,  diarrha>a, 
dropsy  foUowing  malaria  and  that  from  kidney  disease,  but 
also  in  several  cases  of  nerve-disease.  He  gave  the  milk  skimmed, 
either  warm  or  cold  as  preferred,  and  when  there  was  a.  great 
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objection  feit  to  the  taste  lie  allowed  the  addition  of  some  coffee, 
caramel,  or  salt. 

Weil-  Mitchell  directs  veiy  small  doses  to  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  skim  milk  every  two  hours, 
since  larger  doses  may  induce  nausea  and  aversion  to  the  treatment. 
Each  dose  is  then  increased  by  one  tablespoonful  every  day,  so  that  on 
the  third  day  the  whole  quantity  taken  is  about  16  ounces.  After 
this  larger  portions  may  be  taken  at  longer  intervals. 

The  pure  milk  diet  should  be  persevered  in  for  three  weeks,  after 
which  a  thin  slice  of  white  bread  and  later  some  rice  or  arrowroot 
may  be  added.  In  the  fifth  week  the  patient  gets  one  or  two  cutlets 
daily,  and  after  the  sixth  he  passes  gradually  to  a  mixed  diet,  which, 
however,  must  for  several  months  consist  largely  of  milk. 

In  no  case  did  Weir  Mitchell  ever  observe  a  gain  of  flesh  at 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  in  some,  very  fat 
persons,  the  loss  of  weight  continued  even  when  the  consump- 
tion  of  milk  was  at  its  maximum.  The  tongue  was  lightly 
coated,  though  this  does  not  indicate  any  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  The  stools  acquired  after  48  hom:s  the  colour  of 
milk,  and  as  a  rule  there  was  a  tendency  to  constipation ;  only 
when  the  milk  was  not  well  borne  was  there  any  diarrhcea.  In 
a  few  cases  of  dropsy  the  milk  acted  as  a  diuretic.  The  pulse 
was  usually  accelerated  at  first,  but  in  patient  s  with  hyper- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  or  palpitation  the  milk  rendered  the 
heart's  action  more  steady.  There  were  seldom  any  conspieuous 
nervous  Symptoms,  except  occasionally  a  strong  tendency  to 
sleep. 

Favourable  results  foUowed  the  employment  of  the  milk 
eure  in  the  hands  of  H.  Lebert  in  severe  afifections  of  the 
stomach,  especially  in  ulcer  of  that  organ.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  not  see  any  better  success  than  from  other  modes  of 
treatment  in  a  combination  of  the  milk  eure  with  warm  baths 
in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs 
Lebert  would  not  hear  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  milk  eure ; 
he  would  merely  have  such  patients  take  a  certain  quantity 
of  milk,  believing  it  to  be  a  very  suitable  food,  and,  combined 
with  others,  calculated  to  effect  an  improvement  of  the  general 
nutrition. 
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DIETETIC  METHOnS  OF  TliEATMENT. 


^  Lebert  directs  the  patient  to  drink  slowly  300  to  500  grammes  of 
milk  every  moruiug  and  evening  between  üve  and  six  o'clock  fostin^ 
He  prefers  it  freshiy  cU-awn  from  tho  cow,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
havmg  stood  for  some  time,  a  Separation  of  tbe  cream  have  alread>' 
begun  recommends  it  to  be  skimmed  off.  '  - 

Düring  the  continuance  of  the  milk  treatment  the  patients  are 
allowed  a  substantial  dinner,  at  least,  of  soup,  roast  meat,  youn" 
vogetables,  stewed  fruit,  &c.,  and  a  little  beer  or  wine.  At  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  physician  a  proper  breakfast  may  be  taken,  an  hour 
after  the  morning's  milk,  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  plentj  of  milk  and 
biscuits,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  light-boiled  eggs,  and  again  in  the 
evening  a  good  soup  as  well  as,  when  possible,  i.e.  in  the  case  of  non- 
febrile patients,  some  more  roast  meat.  If  milk  is  well  borne  the 
regulär  breakfast  and  supper  may  be  supplemented  by  further  doses 
of  100  to  200  grammes  of  milk. 

Such  an  employment  of  milk  in  conjunction  with  climatic 
treatment  ought,  in  Lebert's  opinion,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
whey  eures,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  greatly  questions. 

Lebert  considers  that  it  is  not  unimportant  to  have  at  one's  dis- 
posal  at  places  of  climatic  treatment  the  milk  of  asses,  goats,  and 
sheep,  since  these  milks  have  different  compositions  and  may  better 
satisfy  various  requirements  than  that  of  cows  alone. 

The  efficacy  of  those  milk  eures  in  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  other  food  is  given  at  the  same  time  depends  clearly,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  fact  that  such  a  diet  is  capable  of  favour- 
ing  an  accession  of  body  weight.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
those  milk  eures  in  which  for  a  long  time  no  nourishment 
excepting  milk  is  allowed;  of  the  success  attending  them  in 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  some  conception  is  possible, 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  at  present  be  given  of  their 
modus  operandi  in  the  other  diseases  above  mentioned. 

Milk  does  not  constitute  a  perfect  and  sufficient  food  for  adults 
under  normal  circumstauces,  since  to  meet  the  requisite  18"3  grammes 
of  nitrogen  2,905  grammes  of  milk  would  be  necessaiy,  and  for  the 
328  grammes  of  carbon,  4,652  grammes  of  milk.  The  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  are  thus  not  present  in  the  jjropor- 
tions  that  have  been  proved  most  adapted  to  the  wauts  of  man. 
Besides  it  is  a  fact  that  the  constituents  of  milk  are  not  so  Avell 
assimilaled  in  the  alimentary  caual  of  the  adult  as  are  those  of  other 
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animal  foocls.  Bat  this  does  not  exclude  the  presumption  that  the 
particular  combination  of  the  foodstuffs  found  in  milk  may,  under 
certain  pathological  conditions,  be  the  most  eligible  for  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  organism,  and  that  the  digestion  and  iitilisation  of 
milk  may  under  these  circumstances  be  more  perfect  tban  that  of 
those  foods  which  are  more  easily  assimilated  in  health,  On  the 
scanty  allowance  of  milk  with  which  Kareil  and  others  commence  their 
treatment  the  body  must  of  necessity  lose  weight,  though  later  on, 
when  the  quantity  given  is  mucb  greater,  there  may  be  a  gain,  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  individual. 

The  amount  and  composition  of  the  ash  of  milk  can  in  the  present 
State  of  our  knowledge  hardly  be  appealed  to  for  an  explanation  of  the 
results  of  the  milk  eure.  One  would  rather  suggest  that  milk  differs 
from  other  animal  foods  in  being  poorer  in  those  matters  which  act 
as  stimiilants  on  the  nervous  System. 

The  milk  serum  leffc  affcer  the  precipitation  and  Separation 
of  the  casein,  fat,  &c.,  commonly  known  as  whey  was  also  used 
medicinally  in  ancient  times,  though  the  curative  employment 
of  whey  and  the  conduct  of  establishments  for  the  practice  of 
the  whey  eure  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy.' 

"VVhey  is  prepared  in  several  ways ;  it  contains  generally  the  milk 
sugar,  the  greatest  part  of  the  salts,  and  small  quantities  of  albumen 
and  peptone-like  bodies. 

From  32  analyses  of  wheys,  differently  prepared,  J.  König 
obtained  the  foUowing  mean  composition  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Water  93-31 


Albuminates 
Fat  . 
Milk  sugar  . 
Lactic  acid  . 
Salts  . 


0-82 
0-24 
4-65 
0-33  2 
0-65 


In  Order  to  compare  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  con- 
stituents  exist  in  milk  and  in  whey  the  followrug  analyses  by  JuJ. 
Lehmann  of  goat's  mUk  and  of  the  whey  from  the  same  will  be  of 


use  : — 


'  According  to  J.  Braun  {Lelirl.  d.  Balncotlierajnc,  p.  506)  the  value  of 
whey  consists  in  its  superseding  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  starch  and  providing 
the  necessary  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  milk  sugar. 

-  Lactic  acid  is  certainly  not  always  present  in  those  wheys  which  are  used 
medicinally. 
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Water  . 
Albiiminates 
Fat  . 

Milk  sugar 
Salts 


Ooat'B  Slilk 

88-39  p.c. 

2-  78  „ 

3-  84  „ 

4-  25  „ 
0-74 


The  Wliey  from  tlie  same 

93-76  p.c. 
0-58  „ 
0-02  „ 
4-97  „ 
0-66 


The  ash  of  goat's  whey  has,  according  to  Lehmann,  the  foUowing 
composition  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Potash  44 -.5  8 


Soda 
Lima 

Magnesia  . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 


7-18 

5-99 
2-48 

13-78 
2-42 

30-41 


The  ash  of  whey  consists  therefore  mainly  of  potassinm  chloride 
(49-94  per  cent.)  and  potassium  phosphate  (21-04  per  cent.) 

Taken  in  small  doses  whey  produces  no  particular  efPects, 
tutwlien  drunk  in  larger  quantities  (l^to2  Ibs.  er  more  daily) 
it  cause  s  increased  action  of  the  beweis,  occasionally  watery 
stools  with  abdominal  pain,  and  in  some  persons  a  lessened 
appetite  or  even  well-marked  dyspeptic  Symptoms.  On  this 
account  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  whey  has  been  very 
generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  moderate  doses  of  500 
grammes  daily.  Whey  further  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  that, 
according  to  some  observers,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  water 
but  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  salts  it  contains.  To  these, 
and  especially  to  those  of  potash,  II.  May  ascribes  the  faet 
that  whey  induces  Symptoms  not  unlike  those  noticed  after 
the  use  of  wine,  especially  increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
temporary  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that 
whey  relieves  irritable  cough  and  favourably  influences  the 
secretion  in  the  bronchi. 

In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  therapeutic  action  of  whey 
some  have  looked  to  the  mere  quantity  of  milk,  sugai-,  and 
salts  present,  while  others  have  insisted  more  on  the  influences 
exerted  by  these  on  the  digestive  organs.  Heneke  views  whey 
as  a  food  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  the  whey  eure  as  a  form  of 
diet  in  which  milk  salts  and  milk  sugar  are  absorbed  by  the 
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organism  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  albuminates. 
But  even  supposing  any  advantage  to  accrue  therefrom  we 
must  remember,  as  J.  Braun  has  ui-ged,  that  in  whey  eures 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  exclusively  whey  diet,  and  that 
Over  and  above  the  whey  the  patients  take  as  much  food, 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  as  their  needs  require. 

The  quantity  of  organic  foodstuffs  which  is  taken  in  whey 
is  certainly  small,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  pre- 
sented  in  a  state  of  Solution  and  a  form  easily  absorbed.  The 
richness  of  whey  in  salts  may  be  of  more  importance,  for  it  is 
not  impossible  that  under  certain  circumstances  an  excess  of 
these  may  be  beneficial.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
whey  eures,  since  a  number  of  factors  besides  the  mere  eon- 
sumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  milk  sugar,  and  salts 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 


APPENDIX. 


ON   KOUMISS  CUEES. 

By  Dr.  Stange, 
Eerjistrar  in  tlic  Clinio  of  Professor  EicJm-ald  at  St.  Petershurg. 


Although  several  allnsions  occur  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus  to 
the  preparation  of  koumiss  by  tlie  Scythians,  and  it  must  consequently 
liave  been  known  from  the  ear liest  times,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
forty  years  that  this  drink  has  been  examined  scientifically,  and  many 
questions  still  await  Solution. '  This  will  be  the  less  surprising  when 
one  reflects  that  in  the  Steppes,  far  removed  from  all  scientific  appli- 
ances,  even  the  simplest  examination  is  beset  by  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  and  we  have  not  at  present  a  single  exact  analysis  of 
the  koumiss  of  the  Steppes.  Seeland  was  the  first  to  analyse  mare's 
milk  in  the  Steppes,  and  he  found  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
casein  than  Biel  and  Stahlberg,  who  examined  the  milk  of  Steppe 
mares  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  give  in  their  analyses.  One 
cannot,  however,  attach  much  importance  to  this  circumstance,  since 
Seeland  has  neglected  to  describe  the  method  of  analysis  he  foUowed. 

Under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  influence  exerted  by  koumiss  on  metabolism  in  the  organism  is 
still  unknown.  The  enquiries  so  carefuUy  conducted  by  Boikoff  on 
olism  dm  a  koumiss  diot  are  not  conclusive,  since  they 
were  pursued  during  the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  koumiss  pre- 
pared  from  the  milk  of  mares  under  conditions  of  climate  and  food 
totally  different  from  thos  e  of  the  Steppes. 

Although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  directly  by  figures  the 
gain  of  the  organism  in  albumen  and  fat  during  the  employment  of 
koumiss,  nor  to  make  any  precise  Statements  as  to  the  clianges  in 
'  For  füll  historical  notices  sce  Karrik. 
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avterial  tension,  it  mnst  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  koumiss  belongs- 
to  the  class  of  untried  remedies. 

Koumiss  Claims  a  foremost  place  among  those  articlcs  of  food 
witli  wliicli  unfovtunately  physicians  interest  themselves  less  than 
they  do  with  drngs,  and  a  mass  of  unimpeachable  experience  and 
Observation  ascribes  to  it  a  special  value  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Throughout  the  entire  literatiu-e  of  koumiss  it  Ls 
maintained  by  all  obseryers  that  startling  results  foUowits  use  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  and  chronic  diseases  attended  by  exhaustion  and 
wasting.  Those  only  who  have  never  been  in  the  Steppes  and  who 
judge  of  koumiss  merely  from  books  or  theoretical  Standpoints  view 
these  successes  with  scepticism.  Already  physicians  who  have  insti- 
tuted  experiments  with  koumiss  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  express 
themselves  more  fevourably.  Finally,  the  experience  of  the  Steppes 
presents  the  most  surprising  facts  as  to  the  eure  of  phthisis  and  other 
diseases. 

In  tbe  foUowiug  general  review  of  tlie  Kassian  literature  ou  the  subject 
of  koumiss  all  questions  in  which  differeut  observers  have  interested  them- 
selves will  be  touched  on  witli  the  utinost  brevity.  Ät  the  same  time  I  sball 
mention  what  aiithors  have  treated  this  er  that  question  more  exhaustively, 
aad  I  shall  go  more  closely  into  disputed  points.  In  the  special  review  of 
the  laboiu's  of  indi\  idual  authors  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  all  works  whicli  are 
not  mere  reproductions  of  others.  Besides  the  sixteen  treatises  that  I  shall 
discuss  there  are  in  Russian  literature  mimerous  articles  in  periodicals  and 
a  number  of  compilations  which  I  shall  pass  over  as  presenting  iiothing  nuw. 

Koumiss  is  the  fermented  milk  of  the  Stejipe  mares,  which  servea 
as  a  food  and  an  intoxicating  drink  for  all  the  nomadic  peoples  of  the 
south-eastern  Steppe  country  of  Eussia.  The  qiaality  of  the  milk  as 
well  as  of  the  koumiss  made  from  it  depends  greatly  on  the  various 
conditions  of  coimti-y  and  climate,  and  of  the  food  and  the  breed  of 
the  animals.  Nearly  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  best  koumiss 
and  the  best  results  of  the  koumiss  treatment  can  be  had  only  in  the 
Steppes  themselves,  although  they  admit  that  koumiss  made  in  other 
districts,  as  in  Moscow  and  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  milk  of 
Steppe  mares  driven  thither  may  be  of  use.  Stahlberg  is  a  solitary 
exception  to  this  general  statement,  since  he  attributes  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  breed  of  the  mares  and  calls  in  question  the  in- 
fluence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.'    Karrik  has  published  a 

•  The  polemic  maintained  on  tliis  point  between  Stahlberg  and  Postnikoff 
partakes  nnfortunatcly  of  a  personal  character,  Stahlberg  having  a  koumiss 
eure  establishment  at  Moscow  and  appearing  as  a  rival  of  Postnikoff,  whosc 
institute  is  at  Ssamara.  Impartial  jiulges  the  prcfcrence  to  the  kouuiiss 
eure  in  the  Steppcs. 
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fairly  exliaustive  description  of  the  flora  of  the  Steppes,  and  its 
-eneral  cbaracter  consists  in  the  predominance  of  dry  grasses  rieh  m 
saccharine  matter.  The  breed  of  milk-yielding  mares  is  the  product 
of  artificial  selectlon  thi-ough  the  course  of  many  centuries  and 
possesses  special  features— viz.  a  large  udder,  secretiug  abundance 
of  milk  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  chemical  composition.i  Most 
authors  believe  the  climate  of  the  Steppes  to  be  a  very  healthy 
one,  but  some  hold  an  oppoaite  opinion.  The  probable  explanation 
of  these  discordant  views  is  that  its  advocates  speak  of  the  summer 
months,  which  present  a  very  bot,  dry  climate  with  but  sligbt  diurnal 
Variation  of  temperature ;  while  the  opponents  of  the  Steppes, 
among  whom  we  again  find  Stahlberg,  insist  on  the  great  annual 
variations  and  the  low  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  due  to  tbe 
extreme  severity  of  the  winter's  cold.  The  numerous  and  admirable 
observations  of  Ukke  at  Ssamara  bave  so  far  solved  the  question  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  summer  climate  of  that  place  is  most 
favourable  for  the  treatment  of  ehest  complaints. 

The  preparation  of  koumiss  demands  both  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience,  and  is  best  done  by  the  nomads,  who  now  conduct  the  Opera- 
tion in  all  koumiss  establishments ;  for  the  attempts  to  get  it  made 
by  Eussians  have  in  most  instances  proved  failures.  The  essential 
point  is  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  ;  the  milk  must  be  beaten  up 
suiiiciently,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the  ferment,  &c.  An  exhaus- 
tive  description  of  the  diflferent  ways  of  preparing  koiimiss  with 
ai'tificial  and  natural  ferments,  as  well  as  its  preparation  from  cow's 
milk,  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  work  of  Poloubensky,  which  was 
published  in  1865  and  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

An  exact  insight  into  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place 
in  the  preparation  of  koumiss  will  be  found  in  Stahlberg,  although 
others  before  him  had  conceived  of  them  correctly  when  they  defined 
koumiss  as  mare's  milk  i;ndergoing  at  one  and  the  same  time  acid 
and  alcoholic  fermentation,  the  latter  process  being  encouraged  by 
all  possible  means.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  koumiss  presents 
a  drink  the  composition  of  which  is  constantly  changing,  as  the  latest 
observations  of  Biel  well  show. 

As  to  the  physiological  action  of  koumiss  we  find  but  few  oi^inions 
expressed  by  early  writers.  The  ease  with  which  very  large  quan- 
tities  can  be  taken  has,  however,  caused  surprise  to  all.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  actiou  of  koumiss  during  a  hot,  dry  summer 


'  An  oxhaustive  acconnt  of  the  breeds  and  analyses  of  the  milk  of  each  will 
bc  found  in  the  work  of  Stahlberg. 
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speak  of  its  diaphoretic  viitues,  while  those  who  have  done  so  in  a 
cold  and  rainy  season  consider  it  diuretic.  Closer  Observation«  of  its 
physiological  action  are  to  be  found  in  Poloubensky,  Postnikofl", 
Boikoff,  and  Karrik.  The.  interesting  and  veiy  careful  labours  of 
Boikoff  were  carried  out  unfortunately  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
vnnter;  but  even  vmder  these  unfavourable  surroundiugs  bis  results 
are  highly  interesting.  He  ascertained  during  the  administration  of 
koumiss  a  small  but  daily  increasing  retention  of  nitrogen  in  the 
organism.  On  the  other  band  with  a  diet  of  cow's  milk  the  retention 
of  nitrogen  was  at  first  greater,  but  it  rapidly  feil  off  on  each  succes- 
sive  day.  Boikoff's  experiments  gave  an  increase  of  body  weight,  easy 
digestion  of  large  quantities  of  koumiss,  increased  secretion  of  urea, 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  action,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  in  his 
laboratory  Boikoff  could  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  thera- 
peutic  value  of  koumiss,  and  his  notions  on  this  subject  are  marked 
by  a  certain  naivete  and  in  no  sense  founded  on  his  otherwise  admir- 
able  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  litei'ature  of  koumiss  is  devoted  to  its 
therapeutic  action,  and  especially  directed  to  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular  diseases,  as  consumption.  Until  the  sixties  of  the  present 
Century  pulmonary  consumption  was  held  to  be  incurable,  so  much 
■so  that  although  an  improvement  in  individual  Symptoms  had  long 
been  observed,  men  would  rather  assume  an  error  in  diagnosis  than 
admit  a  case  of  recovery.  In  course  of  time  incontrovertible  instances 
of  the  eure  of  consumption  have  accumulated  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  so  as  to  have  brought  about  a  revolution  of  opinion  on 
this  point. 

Postnikoff  describes,  for  example,  the  autopsy  of  a  consuinptive  patient 
who  had  resided  for  four  years  in  a  koumiss  estahlishment,  and  was  com- 
pletely  restored  within  the  first  year,  though  he  later  hecame  ag-ain  affected. 
At  the  autopsy  fresh  cavities  were  found  alougside  the  cicatrices  of  those  that 
had  healed. 

Gases  in  which  consumptives  bave  had  their  lives  prolonged  for  years 
are  often  recorded.  In  one  of  the  latest  works,  viz.  that  of  Karrik,  are 
several  well-authenticated  cases  of  consumption  in  which  either  a  coniplete 
cme  was  effected  or  the  patients'  lives  were  prolonged  for  decenuia.  The 
cases  coUected  by  this  autbor  present  startling  results,  and  his  Statistical  State- 
ments place  the  koumiss  eure  very  high.  The  ohservations  of  Karrik  are, 
however,  in  so  many  ways  at  variance  with  the  opinious  of  otbers  that  one 
must  await  furtlier  researches  hefore  forming  a  definite  jiidgment. 

This  much,  however,  appears  to  be  already  established,  that 
koumiss  has  cured  many  casos  of  consumption,  or  at  le;ist  has 
lengthened  life.    But  one  must  not  forget  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
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recovery  liave  been  recorded  by  physicians  wbo  have  practised  in  the 
:Steppes  of  Oreuburg  or  Ssamara,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  country 
and  climate  on  the  pathological  processes  must  be  taken  mto 
account.  Many  authorities,  and  among  them  Karrik,  are  unanimous 
in  recommending  consumptives  to  avail  themselves  if  possible  of  the 
koumiss  eure  in  the  Steppes,  while  other  diseases  ma,y  derive  benefit 
from  treatment  in  Urban  institufcions. 

In  publications  issued  last  year  a  great  influence  is  ascribed  to 
koumiss  in  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  I  have  myself  in  my 
work  expressly  pointed  out  the  value  of  koumiss  in  these  diseases, 
and  have  given  several  demonstrative  histories  of  patients  in  support. 
Such  had  been  already  observed  by  Poloubensky,  but  seem  to  have 
subsequently  fallen  into  oblivion. 

Sambrschitsky  has  given  reports  of  over  twenty-five  cases  of 
typhoid  in  which  he  employed  koumiss  during  the  period  of  highest 
temperature. 

Earlier  writers  used  to  give  a  rather  large  catalogue  of  conditions 
contra-indicating  the  use  of  koumiss  ;  but  in  course  of  time  not  a  few 
of  these  have  disappeaved,  and  at  the  preseut  time  there  are  but  few 
forms  of  disease  in  which  komniss  is  denied,  It  is  long  since  preg- 
nancy  was  consideved  a  contra-indication,  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
have  been  treated  successfuUy  with  koumiss.  Only  those  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  are  still  held  to  preclude  the  koumiss  eure. 

These  questions — that  is  to  say,  the  literature  of  the  subject — ^have 
been  fuUy  discussed  by  Herzenstein. 

It  is  in  truth  no  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should  be  but  few 
contra-indications  to  a  dietetic  remedy,  and  the  feeling  of  recent  ob- 
servers  against  the  necessity  of  any  special  diet  dimng  the  koumiss 
treatment  is  clearly  expressed.  The  older  the  writer  the  more  foods 
-and  dx'inks  do  we  find  forbidden  by  him,  while  later  ones  prescribe  a 
particular  diet  only  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  digestive 
Organs. 

Formerly  enormous  quantities  of  koumiss — more  even  than  ten 
litres  a  day — wcre  ordered,  but  now  there  are  few  physicians  who 
deem  such  doses  reasonable  and  very  few  patients  who  can  drink  so 
much.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the  Suggestion  of  Herzenstein, 
who  connects  the  tendency  of  physicians  towards  smaller  doses  (five 
litres)  with  the  disappearance  of  the  pasturages  and  herds  of  mares, 
which  has  raade  koumiss  harder  to  obtain,  but  it  is  certain  that  one 
now  rarely  finds  a  patient  who  can  take  more  than  six  to  eight  litres 
per  day. 
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Spassky  comparecl  tlie  luilk  of  different  animals,  and  remarks  on 
the  peciüiar  characteivs  of  mare's  niük  that  it  contains  less  fat  and 
casem  but  more  siigai-  tLan  others.  His  Statements  as  to  koumiss 
are  based  on  the  evidencc  of  Jarotsky,  who  described  the  vaiious 
modes  of  preparation,  chavacters  and  action  of  this  drink  Ja- 
rotsky represents  the  manufacture  of  koumiss  as  being  very  simple 
The  fresh-drawn  mare's  milk  is  poured  into  recently  smoked  out 
leather  bottles  or  skins,  called  sabas,  and  treated  either  with  sour 
cow's  milk  or  the  residue  of  old  koumiss  which  has  been  well  dried 
and  preserved.  The  skins  filled  with  milk  are  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
the  milk  is  frequently  shaken,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
the  koumiss  is  finished.  It  is  a  nutritious  spirituous  di-ink  with  a 
slightly  sour  taste,  of  which  two  kinds  are  distinguished— one  light 
and  unfermented,  having  a  gently  laxative  action,  and  another  strong 
and  old,  which  is  more  used.  Want  of  cleanliness  spoils  the  koumiss 
and  sets  up  putrefactive  changes.  To  avoid  this  our  author  recom- 
mends  the  use  of  an  artificial  ferment,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Two  tablesiDoonfuls  of  wheaten  flour  are  mixed  with  water,  aud  two 
spoonfuls  of  millet,  one  of  honey,  and  a  little  beer  yeast  are  added.  Tlie 
mixture  is  stirred  up  with  some  mare's  milk  to  the  consisteuce  of  gmel  and 
left  to  stand  in  a  warm  place.  It  soon  turns  sour  and  begins  to  ferment. 
It  is  theu  tied  up  in  a  small  linen  rag  and  put  into  the  vessel  in  which  the 
koumiss  is  to  be  made,  and  about  five  liü-es  of  fresh-drawn  mare's  milk 
slowly  poured  in  with  constaut  stirring.  The  milk  then,  if  kept  at  a  tempe- 
ratiu-e  of  86°  to  90°  F.,  is  at  the  end  of  twenty-fom-  hours  in  a  State  of  fer- 
mentatiou,  and  forms  au  agreeable,  acidulous,  spirituous  di-iuk.  It  is  theu 
bottled,  corked,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  tiU  wanted.  The  same  mass  of 
ferment  will  serve  for  the  preparation  of  several  portious  of  koumiss. 

The  best  koumiss  is  made  in  May,  June,  and  July,  from  the  milk 
of  light-coloured  mares  which  have  not  been  put  to  work,  and  pas- 
tured  in  the  Steppes  not  far  from  mountain  ranges,  where  tbey  can 
find  flowing  water  and  salt  beds.  It  is  also  well  if  the  mares  can 
batbe  frequently.    They  should  not  have  hay  or  oats. 

Spassky  praises  koumiss  in  diseases  attended  by  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength,  scrofulous  abscesses,  rickets,  chlorosis,  scurvy,  atiophy 
in  children,  also  in  debility  consequent  on  venereal  excesses  or  onanism, 
and  even  in  tabes  dorsualis. 

Düring  the  treatment  the  patient  should  be  reüeved  of  all  anxiety, 
but  should  no  less  avoid  exciting  pleasures,  and  should  lead  a  quiet 
country  life,  rise  early,  and  take  a  glass  of  koumiss  every  half-hour. 
But  during  the  two  hours  preceding  the  midday  and  the  evening 
meals  a  pause  should  be  made,  in  order  to  avoid  spoiling  the  appetite 
for  other  food.    The  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  meat  and  fatty 
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foods;  sweets,  fruits,  and  salads  should  be  avoided.  The  patients 
should  also  abstain  froni  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  spirits  should 
be  taken  only  by  tliose  accnstomed  to  them  and  in  small  doses.  The 
diarrhcea  which  often  accompanies  the  nse  of  koumiss  may  be  checked 
by  lime  water. ' 

According  to  an  article  by  Homenko  in  the  same  Journal  there 
are  two  kinds  of  koumiss,  one  light  and  slightly  fermented,  the  other 
strong  and  highly  fermented.^  The  properties  of  koumiss  are  the 
foUowing : — 

Even  in  large  doses  it  does  not  inconvenience  the  digestive  organs 
and  is  well  borne  by  invalids ;  the  urine  is  increased  by  it  and  the 
bowels  become  regulär.  The  strenger  koumiss,  if  taken  on  an  empty 
«tomach,  acts  as  a  feeble  intoxicant.  The  blood  after  a  course  of 
koumiss  is  richer  in  fibrin  and  hsemoglobin,  and  after  two  months' 
treatment  the  patients  feel  better,  acquire  a  good  complexion,  and 
become  stouter,  especially  those  whose  emaciation  did  not  depend  on 
any  organic  disease.  Koumiss,  being  so  nutritious  and  easily  digested, 
soon  effects  a  restoration  of  the  tissues,  and  its  advantage  over  all 
other  dietetic  remedies  eonsists  in  the  fact  of  its  containing,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  nutritive  materials,  alcohol,  which  aids  the  diges- 
tion,  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  relieves  the  iriitability  of  the  stomach, 
and  salts  acting  mildly  on  the  intestinal  canal,  so  that  koumiss  is  at 
onoe  a  food  and  a  digestive.  But  it  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases — such, 
for  example,  as  full-blooded  subjects,  who  sufier  from  pressure  of 
blood  and  incline  towards  apoplesy.  In  habitual  constipation  and  in 
pregnancy  also  it  is  hurtful.  On  the  other  band  koumiss  is  especially 
useful  in  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  lung  with  wasting,  in  scurvy, 
chlorosis,  in  many  dropsical  states,  also  in  chronic  mercurialism  and 
in  convalescence  from  tyi^hoid  fever.  The  most  striking  effects  of 
koumiss  are  always  seen  in  general  exhaustion  and  impairment  of 
nutrition. 

The  koumiss  eure  must  be  begun  with  a  few  glasses  only  of  the 
koumiss,  so  as  to  accustom  the  digestive  organs  to  it.  The  patient 
should  afterwards  during  the  summer  months  drink  as  much  koumiss 

>  Spassky,  '  On  Milk  in  General  and  on  Koumiss  in  Particular,'  MiUt  3fcd 
Jown.,  183i  (Kassian). 

2  Homenko,  '  On  the  Curative  Action  of  Koumiss  in  Certain  Diseases  '  MiUt 
Med.  Joiirn.,  1842.  The  writer  introduces  bis  subject  with  a  consiclerätion  of 
medicmes  m  general,  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  are  most  easily  tolerated 
The  mmeral  clrugs  are,  he  says,  least  so.  the  vegetable  better,  but  the  animal 
are  best  borne  of  all,  and  among  these  koumiss  takes  the  first  place  Tbus 
koumiss  ranks  not  with  foods  but  with  drugs.  He  ascribes  to  it  bis  own 
recovery  from  a  long  and  severe  affectiou  of  tlielungs  with  impaired  digestion. 
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ixs  possible,  keeping  to  a  meat  diet  and  avoiding  fruits,  sweets,  and 
spirits.  ' 

Daal  '  also  describes  koumiss  as  an  impovtant  article  of  food  and 
of  medicine.  To  make  it  he  states  that  the  saby  (leathern  sack)  i.s. 
filled  with  mare's  milk,  to  whicli  tlie  residiie  of  some  old  koumiss  i.s 
added,  and  frequently  shaken.  Among  tbe  nomadic  races  of  the 
Steppes  it  is  the  custom  for  everyone  who  enters  the  tent  to  take  up 
the  skin  and  shake  it  sevei-al  times.  Mare's  milk  contains  much 
sugav,  but  little  casein  and  fat.  The  properties  of  koumiss,  according 
to  Daal,  are  a  sweetish  sour  taste  and  a  peculiar  rough  odour ;  it 
quenches  thirst  remarkably  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  high  spirits  ;  tha 
appetite  is  not  materially  afiected,  although  a  sense  of  hunger  is  for 
the  time  appeased.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  while  large 
quantities  of  koumiss  are  easily  digested  half  the  quantity  of  water 
or  of  any  other  drink  would  be  feit  inconvenient.  The  intoxicating 
action  of  koumiss  is  very  slight  and  transient ;  it  is  essentially  nutri- 
tious  and  blood-forming.  It  causes  free  perspii-ation,  and  the  secre- 
tion  of  urine  is  therefore  not  so  great  as  one  would  expect  after  so 
much  fluid  had  been  taken  in.  The  ffeces  are  in  small  bulk,  and 
there  is  as  a  rule  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Koumiss  is  drunk 
with  ease,  and  as  much  as  twelve  litres  daily  may  be  taken  without 
any  inconvenence.  Its  curative  efFects  are  seen  after  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks ;  the  patient  feels  himself  fi'esher,  Iiis  complexion  improves,  his 
breathing  is  deeper,  &,c.  After  a  severe  winter,  which  imposes  great 
hardship  and  even  actual  starvation  on  the  nomads,  the  rapidity 
with  which,  thanks  to  koumiss,  tliey  recover  themselves  is  astonish- 
ing.  This  author  doubts  whether  there  is  any  other  food  capable  of 
restoring  lost  strength  so  speedily.  From  these  practical  considera- 
tions  he  draws  the  following  indications  for  its  use  :  It  is  of  special 
value  in  diseases  where  a  diet  lich  but  easily  digested,  and  M-hich 
taxes  the  digestive  organs  as  little  as  possible,  is  indicated.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  advanced  consumption  will  be  cured  by  koumiss,  but 
this  result  is  assuredly  attained  in  cases  of  predisposition  to  phthisis, 
and  even  in  the  later  stages  the  general  state  of  nutrition  improves- 
conspicuously.  In  order  that  the  koumiss  may  not  disagree  several 
other  foods,  as  some  sauces,  all  sweets,  and  coffee,  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  it  is  also  better  not  to  permit  the  use  of  wine.  The  best 
diet  is  that  of  the  nomads — a  piece  of  bread  with  roast  mutton  and 
Salt,  fifteen  to  twenty  glasses  of  koumiss  drunk  daily— and  the 
patient  should  live  in  a  tent  {kihitha)  and  walk  well.    Hunger  and 

1  Daal,  'Concerning  Koumiss,'  Jovrn.  of  ihr.  Ministry  of  Ute  Jiitrri'<- 
Bussian),  vol.  1.  1813, 
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habit  usnally  overcome  the  repugnance  to  the  not  Over  clean  prepara- 
tion  of  tbe  koumiss  by  the  nomads. 

The  koumiss  and  the  air  of  the  Steppes  is  preferable  to  the  use- 
of  konmiss  elsewhere. 

An  ai-ticle  by  "WaradinofF,^  wbo  was  not  a  medical  man,  has  no  great 
weiglit  in  koumiss  literatm'e,  altbough  it  is  frequeutlj^  quoted ;  but  as  a 
sensible  man  and  a  Iceen  observer  be  imderstood  and  judged  correctiy  in 
many  tbings. 

Waradinoff  laments  tbe  entire  absence  of  exact  knowledge  on  tbe  subject 
of  koumiss,  and  tbat  uo  oneknows  wbere  be  can  eveu  get  tbe  genuine  tliiug, 
If  one  go,  be  says,  to  tbe  Steppes  on  purpose,  one  probably  falls  into  tbe 
bands  of  adventurers,  wbo  cbarge  exorbitantly  for  bad  koumiss  and  badly 
cooked  mutton.  He  tben  describes  tbe  ordmary  mode  of  preparing  koumiss 
in  tbe  Steppes,  and  also  tbat  followed  at  tbe  tberi  solitary  koumiss  Institute 
of  Postnüroff,  wbo  paid  considerable  attention  to  tbe  wbole  question  of  tbe 
koumiss  eure,  and  opened  an  estabbsbment  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Ssamara, 
"wbere  comfortable  quarters,  good  koumiss,  and  good  fare  are  to  be  bad. 
Tbere  Waradinoff  imderwent  a  course  of  treatment  and  remarked  tbe  bene- 
ficial  effects  botb  on  bimself  and  otbers.  As  to  tbe  tberapeutic  action  of 
koumiss,  Waradinoff  as  a  layman  refers  to  tbe  above-quoted  passages  from 
Daal.  For  bis  own  part  be  adds  tbat  be  cannot  conceive  wby  a  special  diet 
sbould  be  eujoined  witb  the  koumiss  eure,  and  advises  otbers  to  do  as  be 
did — i.e.  to  diink  as  mucb  koumiss  as  tbey  can  witbout  over-filling  the 
stomacb,  to  increase  tbe  quantity  gradually,  but  in  other  respects  to  follow 
no  particular  diet. 

Seeland  collectedhis  observations  made  in  the  province  of  Orenburg 
during  a  residence  of  two  years,^  and  to  him  we  owe  the  only  analyses 
of  mare's  milk  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Steppes ;  he  does- 
not,  however,  give  any  Information  as  to  the  methods  employed. 
With  respect  to  its  component  parts  mare's  milk  most  nearly  re- 
sembles  woman's  milk.  It  is  thin  and  sweet.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1,018  and  1,029  ^  when  the  mare  is  fed  on  grass  and 
milked  four  to  six  tinies  a  day.  The  average  numbers  from  the 
analyses  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
In  1,000  parts— 

Water      ....  914-18 


Sugar 
Fat  . 
Casein 
Salts 

Total  solids 


36-20  (in  bot  weather  to  70-2). 
18-23  (in  bot  weather  less) 
29-35 
2-22 
85-82 


^  Waradinoff,  Journ.  ofthe  Min.  ofthe  Intcrior,  March  ]859  (Eussian). 
^  Seeland,  'On  Koumiss,'  Moderti  Meelicine,  1861,  52,  and  1862  (Russian). 
'  These  results  are  probably  owing  to  tbe  use  of  an  incorrect  ai-eometer  — 
Dß.  Stange. 
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The  casein  of  mare's  milk  gives  only  a  liglit  sediment  in  the 
vessels.  Koumiss  is  mare's  milk  that  has  undei'gone  simultancously 
lactic  and  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  latter  is  set  up  by  the  addition 
of  a  ferment  and.  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  with  frequent 
mechanical  movement  of  the  liquid.  A  part  of  the  milk  sugar  is  con- 
verted  into  lactic  acid  and  part  into  grape  sugar,  which  is  afterwards 
broken  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  shaking  fiivours 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  and  ensures  a  proper  mixture  and  com- 
minution  of  the  undissolved  constituents. 

The  mode  of  making  it  differs,  according  to  Seeland,  in  different 
tribes.  Usually  a  narrow-necked  leathern  sack  is  taken,  fiUed  with 
the  milk  and  some  of  the  ferment,  which  is  either  old  koumiss  or 
simple  sour  milk ;  they  are  stirred  with  a  stick.  The  sack  is  put  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  and  carefuUy  shaken.  For  making  good 
koumiss  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  necessary  :  it  must  also  be  carefuUy 
mixed  and  not  diluted  with  water  or  the  milk  of  other  animals.  The 
vessels  used  may  be  of  wood  or  glazed  wäre.  The  quantity  of  the  fer- 
ment and  the  temperature  have  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
koumiss ;  its  fitness  for  use  is  determined  by  the  taste,  by  which  also 
one  judges  whether  enough  ferment  has  been  introduced  and  whether 
any  change  of  temperature  is  desirable.  Good  koumiss  has  a  very 
agreeable,  slightly  acid  taste,  and  while  being  drunk  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  rises  into  the  nose.  In  appearance  it  presents  a  homogeneous, 
milky,  foaming  liquid  containing  about  1  per  cent.  of  alcohol  and 
lactic  acid.  Introduced  into  the  stomach  it  causes  an  eructation  of 
carbonic  acid,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Fresh  koumiss 
induces  more  or  less  rolling  in  the  bowels  and  often  diarrhcea ;  old 
koumiss  gives  a  feeling  of  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  and  frequently 
leads  to  constipation,  but  that  of  medium  age  may  be  drunk  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  Seeland  drank  easily  ten  bottles  daily. 
Meanwhile  the  appetite  is  not  lost,  though  light  food  only  should  be 
taken,  no  other  drink  than  koumiss,  and  no  sweets,  since  these  are  apt 
to  spoil  the  appetite.  Seeland  explains  the  easy  digestion  of  koumiss 
by  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  present,  which  stimulates  the  secre- 
tion  of  the  digestive  juices,  as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid,  which  diminishes 
the  irritabihty  of  the  stomach.  Düring  a  course  of  koumiss  in  hot 
weather  there  is  a  copious  Perspiration,  while  proportionately  less 
urine  is  secreted  ;  in  cooler  weather  the  renal  secretion  mcreases,  as 
the  cutaneous  is  less. 

When  the  temperature  was  20°0.  (68 °F.)  Seeland  drank  daily  about  6  litres 
of  koumiss  and  ^  htre  of  tea,  ate  about  one  Idlogramme  of  ^^ea^va Iked  6  to  8 
English  miles,  and  slept  8  lioure.  At  the  same  time  be  secreted  3,200  to  3,800 
■cubic  Centime  res  of  «rine  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,010  to  1,011.    NN  hile  he  usually 
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passed  50  grammes  of  solids  in  the  urine  tlie  daily  excretioii  duriiig  tlie 
koumiss  eure  was  60  grammes. 

From  the  increase  of  the  nrinary  solids  during  the  koumiss  eure 
Seeland  assumes  an  increase  in  metabolism.  At  the  same  time  the 
body  gains  rapidly  in  weight,  for,  notwithstanding  the  watery  cha- 
racter  of  the  koumiss,  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  taken  is  very 
great.  It  never  intoxieates,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  being  too  small, 
but  it  often  produees  a  tendency  to  sleep,  mental  languor,  and  aver- 
sion  to  work.  Seeland  remai'ked  a  strong  exeitement  of  the  sexual 
Organs,  -which  he  attributed  to  the  aleohol,  animal  diet,  and  heat  of  the 
air.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  koumiss  is  its  easy  digestibility,  and  on 
this  rest  the  various  indications  for  its  use.  It  is  especially  valuable 
where  a  food  is  wanted  rieh  but  light,  and  one  which  shall  produee  its 
results  as  sjDeedily  as  possible,  as  in  scurvy,  ansemia,  chlorosis,  maras- 
mus,  eonvaleseence  from  typhoid,  and  tuberculosis. 

Seeland  was  ordered  to  a  Bashkir  viUage  with  twelve  invalid  soldiers  for 
koumiss  treatment ;  nine  of  them  were  in  one  or  other  stage  of  plithisis. 
Nearly  all  showed  Symptoms  of  destruction  of  lung  tissue — namely,  dulness 
at  the  apices,  bronchial  breathing,  sonorous  or  even  caveruous  räles, 
tympanitic  resonance  in  circumscribed  places,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  patients 
became  stouter,  ceased  to  cough  and  slept;  the  evening  rise  of  temperature 
subsided  and  the  appetite  returned.  The  objective  changes  remained  gene- 
rally  unaltered,  except  that  the  räles  became  less  numerous  and  loud. 

Such  results,  achieved  in  the  course  of  three  months,  Seeland  considered 
as  most  encoiu^aging,  since  he  held  consumption  to  be  incurable.  He  was 
quite  contented  with  an  improTement  of  the  general  condition  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  harassing  cough,  the  sleeplessness,  and  the  fever. 

Seeland  does  not  believe  in  any  specific  action  of  the  Steppe 
koumiss,  which  cannot  be  endowed  with  a  special  healing  power, 
originating  solely  in  the  Steppes.  Even  as  regards  the  Pfriemen  (awl 
grass)  it  is  far  from  growing  everywhere  where  koumiss  is  made. 
He  lays  greatest  weight  on  the  mares  themselves,  and  difiers  from 
Postnikoff  in  bis  opinion  of  the  climate  of  Ssamara,  showing  that, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  temperature— severe  frost 
and  winds  in  winter  and  dry  heat  in  summer— it  is  not  nearly  so 
tolerable  as  Postnikoff  asserts. 

Radakoff,  who  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  a  koumiss  ciu-e  could  be 
successfully  carried  out  only  in  the  Steppes,  came  to  the  eonviction  that 
such  was  not  the  case  after  having  passed  tho  summer  at  Ssamara  in  verv 
bad  weather  and  a  wretched  cottage.i    The  treatment  at  Ssamara,  how- 

•  Eadakoff,  <  On  the  Possibility  of  Koumiss  Cure  in  Moscow,'  Modem  Jomn. 
1868,  No.  36  (Eussian).  {  ""/omn. 
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ever,  gives  excellent  results,  since  not  a  few  cases  are  completely  cured 
wliile  in  otliers  a  considerable  improvement  is  obtaiued ;  but  tlüs  is  only 
in  tlie  earlier  stages.  If  large  cavities  have  formed,  or  high  fever  or  hjemo- 
ptysis  be  present,  the  toumiss  eure  but  liastens  the  progi'ess  of  the  disease. 
Althougli  RadalfofF  ascribes  a  certain  valuo  to  the  forage  of  the  Steppes 
and  the  race  of  mares,  he  believes  that  these  mares,  if  brought  to  Moscow, 
•would  continue  to  yield  milk  of  the  same  character.  The  question  of  the 
practicability  of  preparing  koumiss  in  Moscow  seems  to  have  been  settled  by 
Stahlberg,  who  obtains  very  good  results  in  Iiis  koumiss  establishment  in 
that  city. 

Feeling  that  tbe  treatment  of  typhoid  disecoses  consists  essentially 
in  ntitrition  and  Stimulation,  Sambrschitsky  determined  to  try  the 
eflPect  of  koumiss  in  an  apparently  hopeless  case.  The  patient  was  at 
thetwelfth  day  of  the  disease  in  high  fever  and  unconseious  ;  thestools 
were  liquid  and  offensive,  the  features  sunken,  pulse  threadhke  and 
very  frequent,  and  muscular  twitchings  and  decubitus  completed  the 
picture.  The  patient  now  received  at  short  intervals  spoonfuls  of 
koumiss,  and  as  soon  as  the  following  day  a  reaction  could  be  perceived. 
He  rapidly  improved  from  this  time,  and,  encouraged  by  this  happy 
result,  Sambrschitsky  treated  several  other  cases  with  koumiss,  all 
of  which  recovered.^ 

According  to  Bogojawlensky,^  koumiss  is  a  sjpii-ituous  and  highly 
nutritious  drink  used  by  nearly  all  the  nomad  races  of  the  southern 
Steppes.  Mare's  milk,  from  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  sugar 
it  contains,  is  the  only  kind  available  for  its  preparation.  The  Steppe 
mares  give,  especially  during  the  spring,  abundance  of  milk,  from 
which  the  women  make  koumiss  until  the  approach  of  winter. 
Those  mares  are  considered  the  best  which  have  foaled  in  March  or 
April  and  are  of  middle  age.  They  are  milked  from  four  to  eight 
times  a  day,  according  as  the  foals  have  had  access  to  them  just  pre- 
viously  or  not.  Each  milch  mare  yields  about  six  Champagne  bottles. 
Mare's  milk,  like  mother's  milk,  is  tliin,  sweet,  and  foams  with  ease. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  milk  is  thicker,  but  in  summer,  when  the 
grass  is  dried  up,  it  becomes  thinner.  It  turns  sour  sooner  than  that 
of  other  animals,  and  when  drunk  is  apt  to  cause  diarrhoea.  For  its 
preparation  either  leathern  sacks  with  a  stirring-rod  or  naiTow-necked 
tubs  of  lime  wood  are  used. 

The  different  kinds  of  koumiss  have  different  tastes ;  the  weak 

>  Sambrschitsky, '  On  the  Curative  EfEects  of  Koumiss  in  Tj'^phoid  Fever,' 
Modern  Medicine,  1861,  No.  31  (Russian). 

Bo"-ojawlensky,  Com-iüctc  Practical  Handbooli  of  the  Mamifacture  of 
Koumits  mul  its  Em^lmjmmt  as  a  Medicinal  Dnnk  (Russian).  Ssamara, 
1863. 
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one-day  koumiss  is  agreeably  acid,  gives  no  Sediment,  and  corked  in 
bottles  efFervesces.  Each  day  the  koumiss  becomes  stronger,  its  taste 
sharper,  and  the  smell  less  agreeable.  Such  koumiss  contains  much 
acetic  acid,  but  corked  in  bottles  it  remains  longer  vmdecomposed, 
The  course  of  the  fermenbation  is  arrested  if  it  be  heated  above  95°  T. 
or  cooled  below  45°  F.,  but  it  then  undergoes  rapid  putrefaction.  In 
hot  weather  the  vessels  are  placed  in  ice  or  buried  in  the  ground. 
AVeak  koumiss  bottled  and  corked  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68°  F. 
to  82°  F.  becomes  of  medium  strength  on  the  second  day  and  of  füll 
stiength  on  the  third  ;  sudden  change  of  temperature  spoils  it.  The 
Bashkirs  drink  enormous  quantities  of  sti'ong  koumiss  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  intoxication ;  and  they  do  not  waste  the  spoilt  koumiss,  but 
diink  it  mixed  with  milk  or  water.  Koumiss  is  often  watered  to 
cheat  the  buyer,  though  water  should  never  be  added  to  good  koumiss. 
For  many  patients  with  ehest  diseases  a  journey  to  the  south  should 
follow  the  koumiss  treatment.  Mare's  milk  as  such  frequently  gives 
good  results,  provided  always  it  does  not  cause  dian-hoea. 

Koumiss  strengthens  the  System  and  stimulates  in  several  ways  ; 
patients  who  from  weakness  and  asthma  were  unable  to  walk  take 
long  walks  after  a  fortnight's  treatment.  Great  quantities  of  koumiss 
lead  to  no  inconveniences  whatever ;  they  cause  no  pains  in  the  epigas- 
trium,  the  appetite  improves,  the  beweis  become  more  regulär;  the 
fseces  are  butshghtly  coloured,  of  firm  consistence,  and  without  odoui\ 
Koumiss  induces  free  Perspiration  and  abundant  diuresis,  any  ten- 
dency  to  iirinary  deposit  disappearing.  Cough  and  dyspncea  cease  or 
become  less,  the  expectoration  is  more  liquid  and  transparent.  Some- 
times  sligbt  intoxication  is  observed,  followed  by  flushing  of  the  face 
and  giddiness  or  prolonged  sleep.  Morbid  secretions  from  the  mucous 
membranes  disappear,  some  wounds,  especially  scrofulous  abscesses, 
heal  rapidly,  the  patient  becomes  stouter  and  acquires  a  fresh  com- 
plexion  and  good  spirits,  the  body  weight  and  strength  increase. 
The  effect  of  the  diet  as  well  as  the  air  of  the  Steppes  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  treatment  in  the  Steppes  lasts  two  or  three 
months,  and  is  often  renewed  in  the  following  summer.  The  koumiss 
is  richer  in  autumn,  but  the  spring  is  the  healthier  season  on  the 
Steppes. 

Koumiss  can  be  made  everywhere.  There  is  a  proverb  among 
the  Bashkirs,  '  Ea.t  mutton  and  drink  koumiss,  and  you  will  always 
be  well,'  but  the  koumiss  must  be  good.  Bogqjawlensky  considers  a 
previous  course  of  mare's  milk  to  be  needless,  and  advises  beginning 
at  once  with  koumiss.  At  first  two  or  three  bottles  of  weak  koumiss 
should  be  drnnk  daily,  and  the  doses  and  strengtli  gr-adually  increased 
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\mii\  at  the  eud  of  two  weeks  six  to  ten  bottles  a  day  have  been- 
reached.  Some  persons  go  as  far  as  fifteen  bottles  daily  by  the  third 
week,  but  such  cases  aro  rare ;  usually,  however,  five  to  eight  bottles 
are  drunk  every  day.  Those  who  begin  at  once  with  large  doses 
soon  feel  a  repugnance  to  it,  and  are  compelled  to  reduce  them.  But 
of  really  good  koumiss  one  can  take  enormous  quantities,  especially 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  Walking  exercise  taken  frequently,  and 
other  foods  and  drinks  restricted.  Warm  koumiss  is  easier  drunk 
than  cold,  and  it  is  best  given  at  a  temperature  of  82°  to  95°  F. 
In  the  early  morning  the  patient  tries  to  drink  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly  can,  leaving  off  a  couple  of  hours  before  breakfast;  a  similar 
pause  is  made  before  the  noonday  and  evening  meals. 

The  occurrence  of  constipation  calls  for  no  special  treatment ; 
diarrhoea,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  weakening,  and  must  be  promptly 
checked  either  by  a  change  in  the  kind  of  koumiss,  or  by  warming 
the  drink,  or,  in  more  obstinate  cases,  by  suspending  the  koumiss 
eure  for  a  few  days.  Should  the  diarrhoea  be  owing  to  some  error 
in  diet,  as  the  use  of  fruits,  sweets,  or  cow's  milk,  the  diet  must 
bs  strictly  regulated.  Diarrhcea  may  be  a  consequence  of  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  vessels,  inducing  early  putrescent  changes  in  the 
koumiss.  Obstinate  constipation  that  has  lasted  three  to  five  days  may 
be  relieved  by  the  use  of  mare's  milk,  a  bottle  of  which,  fresh  drawn, 
and  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  invariably  produces  two  or  thi-ee 
liquid  stools.  The  slight  intoxication  which  the  strong  koumiss  of 
the  autumn  months  often  produces  passes  off  after  a  short  walk  or 
sleep.  If  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  head  or  strong  palpitation  be 
feit,  the  patient  must  for  a  time  resort  to  the  milder  form,  and  allow 
the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  by  pouring  the  koumiss  into  a  basin  and- 
leaving  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  before  drinking  it.  Hffimor- 
rhoidal  and  menstrual  hsemorrhages  call  for  an  Interruption  of  the 
treatment  only  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable. 

The  occurrence  of  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  also  in  part  due  to  the 
lieat.  In  hajmoptysis  one  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  of 
koumiss,  substituting  mare's  milk  for  it  at  first  and  then  very  gra- 
dually  passing  over  to  the  milder  kind  of  koumiss,  the  carbonic  acid 
having  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  lastly  not  giving  even  this  in 
large  doses.  In  dysentery  koumiss  is  inadmissible  until  all  diarrhcea 
has  ceased,  when  small  quantities  warmed  to  95°  F.  may  be  prescribed. 
Strong  koumiss  occasionally  induces  sleeplessness  and  hysterical 
attacks,  which  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  -weaker  kinds  only,  and 
discontinuing  these  some  time  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Koumiss  is  very  effective  in  anajmia  and  the  Symptoms  dependent 
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thereon,  in  exlianstion  from  frequent  cliild-bearing  or  e?:cessive 
mental  strain,  in  defective  nutrition,  in  debility  following  venereal 
abuse  or  onanism,  in  scurvy  and  mercurialism,  and  material  improve- 
ment  is  to  be  obtained  in  phtliisis.  It  is  injurious  in  pletbora,  in 
chronic  hsemorrhages  dnring  pregnancy,  in  constipation,  gont,  and  dis- 
eases of  tbe  kidney  and  bladder.  Tlie  koumiss  cui'e  is,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially  nothing  more  than  a  high  nutrition  of  the  sick.^ 

The  diet  must  be  moderate,  of  meat,  game,  fish,  and  boiled  vege- 
tables  j  all  indigestible  foods,  smoked  or  fat  meats,  must  be  avoided; 
tea  and  coffee,  too,  are  forbidden.  No  drugs  shoukl  be  taken  during 
the  koumiss  conrse,  though  external  remedies  may,  of  conrse,  be  used 
if  necessary.  During  febrile  conditions  the  koumiss  must  be  dis- 
-continued.^ 

Poloubensky  ascribes  the  introduction  of  koumiss  into  thera- 
peutics^  to  Observation  of  the  habits  of  the  nomad  races,  -who  throw 
■  off  the  many  ailments  contracted  during  the  cold  and  hardships  of 
winter  so  soon  as,  with  the  appearance  of  the  fresh  grass  in  the  spring, 
their  mares  again  yield-abundance  of  milk,  from  which  koumiss  is 
,prepared. 

Poloubensky  describes  exhaustively  the  diflerent  ways  of  inanufacturing 
■koumiss.  It  is  prepared  in  leathern  sacks,  in  earthen  vessels,  or  in  wooden 
churns,  these  last  being  about  a  metre  high,  and  15  centimetres  wide  at  the 
base.  In  the  lid  is  a  hole  through  which  passes  a  rod,  earrying  at  its  other  end 
a  perforated  disc.  The  leathern  vessel  is  made  of  a  smoke-dried  horse  hide 
sewn  together  so  as  to  make  a  narrow-necked  flagori,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stirring-rod.  These  leathern  flagons  are  from  time  to  time  smoked  afresh. 
The  earthen  vessels  are  simple  nan-ow-necked  jars.  Into  any  of  these 
various  vessels  the  ferment  is  first  introduced,  consisting  usually  of  old 
koumiss  or  its  sediment  carefuUy  dried ;  of  this  about  200  gTammes  is  mixed 
■with  2^  litres  of  fresh  milk.    When  neither  koumiss  nor  its  dried  sediment 

'  The  overwhehning  majority  of  the  patients  who  resort  to  Ssamara  ai-e 
phtliisical,  and  though  the  experience  of  the  physicians  there  is,  that  no  com- 
plote  eure  is  achieved,  yet  in  many  cases  the  treatment  gives  great  relief  and 
arreststhe  further  progress  of  the  disease  ;  a  result  towards  which  the  climate 
of  the  Steppes  contributes  much. 

=  This  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  koumiss  eure  can  be  followed  out  as 
well  with  the  Bashkirs  on  the  Steppes  as  in  a  first-class  estabKshment.  To 
the  question  '  Where  is  it  better  ? '  he  answers,  '  Where  we  are  not ; '  for  man 
is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  dissatisfied.  The  topographical  facts  given  in 
this  Irochure  liave  no  fm-ther  iuterest;  Bashkir  viUages  are  named,  where  one 
can  get  koumiss  and  mutton  chcap,  and  so  on.  At  that  time  the  only  esta- 
blishmcnts  open  were  those  of  Postnikoff  and  AnnacfP. 

'  A.  Poloubensky, '  On  Koumiss,'  Med.  Jo%mi.  of  the  Ministrv  of  War  1805 
.(Eussian).  j  « 
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is  to  be  oltained,  recouise  is  Lad  to  an  artificial  ferment.  To  make  Ibis 
200  grammes  of  beer  yeast,  100  grammes  of  wlieaten  üour,  and  a  spoon- 
fiil  of  boney  are  mixed  in  a  glass  of  milk  to  the  consistence  of  dough.  Wben 
it  bas  begun  to  rise  it  is  wrapped  in  a  clotb  and  put  into  a  vessel  containing 
2^  litres  of  mare's  milk.  Common  sour  milk  nmy  also  serve  as  a  ferment! 
Tbe  alcobolic  fermentation  is  favouved  by  several  means,  above  all  by  frequent 
stirring.  By  tbis  means  one  secures  a  uniform  distribution  _  of  tbe  solid 
materials^  and  bastens  the  alcobolic  fermentation  witbout  exercising  any 
appreciable  influence  on  tbe  lactic.  Poloubensky  explains  tbe  action  of  tbe 
stirring  by  supposing  tbat  tbe  milk  sngar  must  for  its  conversion  into 
alcobol  be  brougbt  as  much  as  possible  into  contact  witb  oxygen.  Tbe 
temperature  for  koumiss-making  sboiüd  be  somewbere  bet-ween  55°  and  95°  F. 
A^^aut  of  cleanliness  leads  to  putrefactive  cbanges  and  butyric  fermentation. 
Wben  tbe  vessel  and  tbe  ferment  bave  been  got  ready,  one  part  of  tbe 
ferment  is  poured  ijato  ten  of  fresb-drawn  mare's  milk,  and  briskly'stirred 
during  tbe  wbole  day,  tbougb  allowed  to  rest  at  nigbt.  If  it  is  desired  to 
bave  koumiss  of  different  sti-engtbs,  tbree  vessels  are  taken,  and  tbe  first  is 
fiUed  witb  milk  and  ferment  as  above  described.  Next  day  its  contents 
consisting  of  weak  one-day  koumiss  are  poured  into  the  second  vessel,  all 
•  but  a  tentb,  -which  is  left  to  act  as  a  ferment  to  tbe  fresh  milk  -witb  whicb 
the  vessel  is  again  filled.  One  bas  thus  at  the  end  of  anotber  day  weak 
one-day  koumiss  in  tbe  first  and  koumiss  of  medium  strengtb  (two  days)  in 
tbe  second.  Proceeding  thus  one  obtains  hy  tbe  end  of  tbe  tbird  day  [i.e. 
morning  of  tbe  fourth]  all  tbree  kinds.  To  start  tbe  second  course  the 
residue  of  tbe  tbii-d  vessel  is  taken ;  thus  one  can  bave  koumiss  of  all  degrees 
of  strengtb  ready  at  all  times.  Strong  koumiss  can  be  made  in  anotber -way  : 
medium  koumiss  is  put  into  a  bottle,  firmly  corked,  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  warm,  ligbt  room  for  twenty-four  hours ;  fermentation  goes  on  in  tbe 
bottle,  and  one  gets  koumiss  of  tbe  desired  strengtb.  Altbough  the  pre- 
paration  appears  so  simple,  it  requires  considerable  practical  knowledge.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  suit  the  strengtb  of  the  ferment  to  tbe  voliime  of 
milk,  to  regulate  the  fermentative  process,  and  either  to  hasten  it  by  warnith 
and  stirring  or  to  moderate  it  by  cold,  if  a  really  good  koumiss  is  to  be  secured. 

Of  otber  milks  wbicb  may  be  used  for  koumiss  ass's  takes  tbe  first  place 
on  account  of  its  saccharine  character ;  cow's  milk  is  less  suited.  From  the 
latter  Poloubensky  made  koumiss  in  the  foUowing  manner  : — Into  a  clean 
oaken  cask  he  poured  a  bottle  of  five-day-old  koumiss  to  serve  as  a  ferment,. 
adding  thereto  a  glass  of  warm  water  (77°  to  88°  F.)  in  which  13  gi'ammes  of 
ordiuary,  or  stiU  better  of  milk,  sugar  bad  been  dissolved,  and  then  a  bottle 
of  skimmed  cow's  milk.  Tbe  skimming  and  the  addition  of  sugar  served  to- 
brino-  tbe  composition  of  tbe  milk  nearer  to  that  of  tbe  mare.  Tlie  mixture 
was  beaten  for  half  an  bour  at  tbe  temperature  of  the  room,  and  left  to  stand 
for  tbree  bours,  wben  anotber  bottle  of  skimmed  milk  was  added,  and  tbe 
beating  resumed  for  half  an  bour,  tili  tbe  mixture  was  uniform  and  bubbles  of 
gas  began  to  form  on  tbe  surface.  One  more  bottle  of  skimmed  milk  was  added, 
and  tbe  beating  repeated,  At  tbe  end  of  48  bours  the  koumiss  was  ready.  It 
Avas  then  put  up  in  well-corked  or  stoppered  bottles,  and  kept  for  two  or  tbree- 
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day8,  ficcording  to  the  strengtli  desired.  Cow's-milk  koumiss  i«  not  usable 
after  four  days  except  as  a  lermenting  agent.  The  same  practical  know- 
ledge  and  experience  are  required  fov  making  koumiss  from  cowsniilk  as 
from  mare's.  If  uo  stale  koumiss  be  at  hand,  the  artificial  femient  ah'eady 
mentioned  may  be  used,  but  in  that  case  the  beating  must  be  performed 
as  long  again  as  in  the  nsual  process.  Poloubenslcy  advised  the  use  ot 
koumiss  from  cow's  milk  especiaUy  in  large  towns,  and  for  poorer  persona 
who  have  not  the  means  for  undertaking  so  long  a  journey.  Artificial 
koumiss  is  much  more  digestible  than  fi-esh  cow's  milk,  and  koumiss  fi-om 
mare's  milk  is  good  only  in  summer ;  in  winter  it  is  very  hard  to  get,  sinca 
the  mares  then  yield  little  or  no  milk.  Observations  on  six  patients  coa- 
■vinced  Poloubensk-y  that  the  koumiss  made  from  cow's  milk  was  much 
better  digested  than  was  the  original  milk,  and  that  its  action  on  the 
nutritive  processes  was  the  same  as  that  of  mare's-milk  koumiss. 

As  regards  its  physical  characters  koumiss  presents  a  homogeneous  milky 
fluid  of  a  sweetish-sour  taste ;  brisk  hissing  and  foammg  follow  the  opening 
of  the  bottle— indeed,  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  such  that  the  bottles  not 
unfrequeutly  bm-st.  The  smell  of  koumiss  is  harsh  and  characteristic,  not 
only  of  the  animal,  but  of  the  plants  on  which  it  has  grazed.  The  taste 
alters  with  the  age  of  the  koumiss;  cleanliness  in  its  preparatiou  is  of  scarcely 
less  influence  ;  and  frequent  bathing  of  the  mares  has  been  recommended  as 
likely  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  drink — even  in  the  same  part  of  the 
coimtry  the  koumiss  does  not  everywhere  taste  alike.  Most  injurious  are 
want  of  cleanliness  in  its  preparation  and  the  addition  of  water.  The  best 
koumiss  is  made  in  the  governments  of  Ssamara  and  Oreuburg.  That 
prepared  by  AnnaefiF  in  the  establishment  at  Ssamara  was,  as  Poloubensky 
ascertaiued  from  personal  Observation,  pure  and  free  from  water.  The 
koumiss  of  Postniliofl'  presented  several  pecidiarities,  for  since  he  has  pre- 
pared it  himself  it  is  no  louger  bottled,  but  always  made  in  open  earthen 
vessels. 

Poloubensky  complains  of  the  great  discrepancies  among  the  piib- 
lished  analyses  of  mare's  milk.  His  own  gave  such  differing  values 
that  he  has  refrained  from  referring  to  them.  He  merely  remarks 
that  the  chemical  compositioii  varies  with  temperature,  time  of 
milking,  the  season,  and  many  other,  some  of  them  individual,  con- 
ditions. 

Poloubensky  observed  the  effect  of  koumiss  in  several  diseases,  and 
believes  that  he  can  recognise  a  constant  influence  on  the  f  unctions  of 
certain  Organs.  After  taking  two  or  three  glasses  he  remarked  in 
his  own  person  a  Sensation  of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
and  when  engaged  in  active  bodily  exercise  two  or  three  bottles 
caused  no  inconvenience,  though  an  equal  quantity  of  water  wou.ld 
have  been  hard  to  bear.  This  chai'acter  he  explains  by  the  action  of 
the  alcohol  and  lactic  acid  on  absorption.  Nausea  never  foUows, 
and  an  interval  of  two  hours  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  again  to 
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swallow  two  bottles,  after  which  a  Sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  eructation  of  CO2,  and  a  certain  lassitude  come  on,  lasting 
some  time.  Such  a  quantity  of  koumiss  as  that  just  mentioned  does 
not  in  the  least  inteifere  with  the  usual  enjoyment  of  breakfast  and 
dinner,  Persons  used  to  koumiss  will  drink  as  many  as  fifteen 
bottles  a  day.  After  a  week's  course  of  koumLss  the  tongue  becomes 
cleaner.  If  the  koumiss  be  of  the  weak  kind  two  or  three  liquid 
stools  daily  are  the  rule,  and  in  persons  prone  to  piles  bleeding 
comes  on.  The  laxative  effects  of  weak  koumiss  soon  pass  ofF,  and 
strong  koumiss  causes  constipation  from  the  first :  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
an  evacuation  occurs  only  once  in  three  days.  The  fseces  are  solid, 
almost  odourless,  slightly  coloured,  and  small  in  amount  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  completeness  of  absorption,  Too  large  doses  or  a  too 
long-continued  use  of  koumiss  lead  to  diarrhoea  and  abdonunal  pains. 
Very  nervous  persons  cannot  take  koumiss  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Poloubensky  believes  that  the  soluble  constituents  are  at  once  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  stomach  ;  the  fat  and  albumen  are,  after  a  very  short 
contact  with  the  digestive  juices,  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  bowel,  and 
with  scarcely  any  residue.  After  their  passage  into  the  blood  the 
ingredients  of  the  koumiss  excite  the  heart's  action  and  produce 
an  overfilling  of  the  vessels,  the  pulse  rises  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  and,  although  this  acceleration  abates 
somewhat  later,  the  pulse  remains  dviringthe  whole  ofthe  eure  more 
rapid  and  fuller  than  before.  Persons  of  excitable  temperament, 
with  a  tendency  to  palpitation,  feel  themselves  worse  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course.  Pressure  of  blood  to  the  head  is  frequently  observed, 
with  redness  of  the  face.  Congestions  of  affected  organs  ai'e  of  fre- 
quent  occurrence;  afact  which  must  be  kept  in  mindin  thetreatment 
of  tuberculous  patients,  since  in  such  cases  the  tension  of  the  vessels 
in  the  lungs  may  excite  hsemoptysis,  when  one  must  either  suspend 
the  treatment  or  give  the  koumiss  in  smaller  doses.  Sometimes 
hsemoptysis  would  seem  to  foUow  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
blood,  but  this  does  not  occur  until  after  several  weeks.  The 
breathing,  too,  becomes  quicker,  which  Poloubensky  explains  by 
the  increased  mass  of  blood,  and  consequent  demand  for  oxygen 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  thorax  through 
the  upward  jDressure  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  ovcrfiUed  stomach 
on  the  other.  The  cough  changes  from  dry  to  loose,  the  thick, 
tough  Sputa  into  a  fluid,  frothy  mass  easily  expectorated.  In 
some  observations  made  on  himself  Poloubensky  found  that  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  the  same  as  after  drinking  like  volumes 
of  simple  water  or  tea,  but  that  there  was  not  that  lowering 
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of  tlic  specific  gravity  which  foUowed  invariably  on  an  increasecl 
Imbibition  of  water. 

Tbus,  for  example,  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  excreted  1,500  cubic 
centimetres  of  urine  with  60  grainmes  of  solids.  When  talring  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  water  the  urine  rose  to  2,400  cubic  centimetres  ^vith  the  same  60 
grammes  of  solids ;  whereas  when  he  had  drunk  six  bottles  of  koumiss  the 
quantity  of  solids  rose  to  86  grammes,  though  in  otlier  respects  his  diet 
was  the  same  as  usual. 

When  large  quantities  of  koiimiss  are  being  taken  there  is  an 
increased  desire  to  micturate,  and  if  Urethritis  be  j^resent  the  secretion 
of  the  muco  US  membrane  is  increased.  The  Perspiration  is  more 
copious,  and  the  excessive  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  produces 
a  tendency  to  acne.  But  koumiss  exerts  its  greatest  influence  on 
the  general  nutrition,  and  it  has  long  been  known  to  induce  a  sur- 
prising  degree  of  stoutness  in  persons  previously  spare,  and  in  some 
consumptives. 

By  measuriug  the  circumference  of  the  ehest  before  and  after  the  koumiss 
eure  Poloubensky  proved  an  increase  in  the  course  of  two  months  at  the 
level  of  the  axillse  of  2  centimetres,  at  that  of  the  ensiform  process  of  1^ 
centimetres,  iu  the  circumference  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  of  1  centi- 
metre, and  around  the  calf  of  ^  centimetre. 

Such  an  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  explicable, 
according  to  Poloubensky,  only  by  the  improvement  of  the  digestion 
and  the  oomplete  utilisation  of  the  koumiss.  It  acts  also  as  an 
excitor  of  the  genital  organs,  manifested  by  erections  in  men  and  by 
increased  menstruation  in  women,  the  period  Coming  on  earlier  and 
lasting  longer  than  usual.  Sometimes  menstruation  appears  during 
the  use  of  koumiss  in  women  who  had  previously  suffered  from  com- 
plete  amenorrhoea.  Small  doses  of  koumiss  have  an  exhilarating  effect, 
imparting  a  cheerfulness  to  the  spü-its,  while  larger  doses  produce  a 
feeling  of  drowsiness  and  sleep.  The  excitement  of  the  nervous 
System  manifests  itself  sometimes  by  sleeplessness,  which,  however, 
soon  passes  away  after  a  few  small  doses  of  morphia.  Other  annoying 
Symptoms  occasionally  observed— a  creeping  of  the  skin  and  the  oc- 
cui-rence  of  Urticaria— are  also  relieved  by  morphia.  After  a  lonc/ 
course  of  treatment  the  patients,  as  a  rule,  experience  a  Sensation  of 
general  comfort  and  a  great  disposition  to  sleep. 

The  daily  doses  of  koumiss  that  Poloubensky  saw  given  ranged 
from  2  to  9  litres.  His  therapeutic  observations  were  collected 
during  three  years  and  referred  to  over  200  patients,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  consumptives.  In  diseases  of  the  digestive 
•Organs  koumiss  is  especially  serviceable,  presenting  the  foodstuflTs  in 
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forms  easy  of  absorption,  the  lactic  acid  at  the  same  time  aidingr 
cligestion,  the  CO,  aUaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomacli,  and  the 
alcohol  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.'  Acute  diseases 
Ol  the  stomach  and  bowels  contra-indicate  its  employment. 

Koumiss  acts  brilliantly  in  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  dry  cough  and 
tenacious  secretion  vanish,  expectoration  becomes  easy,  and  in  this 
vray  pulmonary  emphysema  is  benefited.  In  the  later  stages  of 
phthisis  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fatal  termination  ispostponed, 
though  further  success  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  such  patients 
are  not  well  able  to  take  much.  The  treatment  is  far  more 
successfiil  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  when  there  is  no  very 
extensive  destruction  of  lung  tissue,  with  moderate  purulent  expec- 
toration and  only  occasional  fever.  In  forty  of  such  patients  Polou- 
bensky  satisfied  himself  that  there  was,  not  merely  an  improvement 
of  the  general  appearance,  but  also  of  the  local  procesaes— the  catarrh 
abated  and  the  fever  disappeared.  A  further  extension  of  the  changes 
was  arrested,  and  the  period  of  quiescence  was  several  times  observed 
to  last  for  three  years  or  more.  The  most  favourable  results  were 
obtained  in  patients  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  A  complete 
removal  of  the  objective  signs  was  not,  it  is  true,  achieved,  but  their 
general  state  of  nutrition  became  very  good.  No  results  whatever 
followed  when  the  patient  either  would  not  or  could  not  drink  more 
than  one  bottle  of  koumiss  daily ;  a  proof  that  the  air  of  the  Steppes 
was  ineffective  without  the  use  of  the  koumiss.  Koumiss,  however, 
exerts  no  specific  action  on  tuberculosis,  and  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment culminates  in  the  relief  of  the  catarrh  and  the  improvement  of 
the  general  nutrition.  The  rieh  diet,  furnishing  nearly  a  küogramme 
of  solids  in  ten  bottles  of  koumiss,  prevents  fnrther  loss  of  flesh  and  has 
a  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  lungs. 
Repeated  hsemoptysis  constitutes  a  contra-indication,  although  Polou- 
bensky  observed  only  five  out  of  ten  patients  who  had  previously 
sufFered  from  blood-spitting,  in  Avhom  this  Symptom  occurred  after 
the  treatment  had  been  continued  some  time ;  and  even  in  these  it 
persisted  only  when  increasing  doses  were  being  given,  and  ceased 
when  appropriate  measures  were  adopted.^ 

Poloubensky  did  not  employ  the  koumiss  treatment  in  diseases  of ' 

'  The  wrifcer  saw  two  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  caused  by  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  copaiva,  rapidly  cui-ed  by  koumiss.  Eqnally  successful  was  the  treatment 
in  obstinate  constipation  following  typhoid  and  dysentery.  In  both  cases 
ulcers  of  the  bowel  were  diagnosed  which  had  previously  resisted  all  possible 
remedics. 

2  Poloubensky  observed  the  iirst  occurrence  of  hasmoptysis  diu-iug  the 
koumiss  eure  in  only  two  of  thirty  patients  taking  koiuaiss  prepared  in  open 
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tbe  liver  or  kidneys,  believing  on  ä  priori  grouncls  that  it  would  be 
imsuitable.  He  often  observed  striking  results  in  exhaiistion  after 
severe  diseases,  after  child-bearing  recurring  in  rapid  succession, 
venereal  abuse,  and  onanism,  in  which  a  variety  of  nervous  accidents 
are  not  unfreqnently  present.  It  was  equally  successful  in  ansemia 
and  cblorosis;  and,  indeed,  in  tbese  cases  the  recovery  is,  in  hi& 
opinion,  tö  be  attributed  to  the  improved  digestion.^  In  other  dys- 
crasias,  as  scurvy,  mercurialism,  and  chronic  abscesses,  koumiss  effected 
a  speedy  cxire.  It  was  also  siiccessfully  employed  in  clu'onic  Ureth- 
ritis and  leiicorvhcea,  when  no  organic  changes  existed  in  the  uterus. 
Koumiss  should  not  be  used  in  nervous  diseases  marked  by  irrita- 
bility,  and  is  also  contra-indicated  in  plethora,  congestion  of  important 
Organs,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  in  pregnancy, 
since  in  tbe  first  half  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  voroiting  and  in  the 
second  to  induce  abortion.^  Lastly  in  constipation,  in  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  bladder,  in  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
System,  and  in  acute  febrile  states  it  is  inadmissible. 

Poloubensky  further  discusses  the  question  whether  koumiss  is 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  simple  dietetic  agent,  or  whether  it  has  also  a 
specific  action,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  single  bettle 
be  drunk  it  is  no  more  than  a  food,  but  that  in  the  systematic  use 
of  five  to  ten  bottles  daily  other  effects  come  into  play.  Even 
the  Imbibition  of  large  quantities  of  water  accelerates  metabolism 
and  favours  the  elimination  of  waste  products  from  the  body. 
Koumiss  aids  on  the  one  band  the  elimination  of  effete  matters,, 
while  on  the  other  it  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  the  re- 
storation  of  tbe  tissues ;  so  that  it  may  be  described  as  at  once  a 
resolvent  and  highly  nutritious  food.  The  phosphate  of  lime  may 
be  considered  as  having  a  specific  action  in  tuberculosis  and  the  lactic 
acid  in  scurvy. 

The  quantity  of  koumiss  can  never  be  prescribed  exactly ;  one 
must  alwaya  begin  with  small  doses  and  gradually  increase  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  overload  the  stomach  or  to  excite  repiignance. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  commence  with  a  single  bettle  and  to  rise 
to  seven  daily,  but  ten  to  fifteen  are  not  unfrequently  drunk.  Those 

not  accustomed  to  alcoholic  drinks  bear  the  mild  koumiss  best  

and,  indeed,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  this  in  all  cases.  In  constipa- 
tion mare's  milk  should  be  substituted,  and  in  diarrhcea  the  strenger 

vessels.    The  dose  should  be  incrcased  very  gi-adua.lly,  and  from  time  to  timc 
a  bottle  of  fresh  mare's  milk  .should  be  substituted  for  the  koumiss. 

^  In  one  case  of  essential  anasmia  the  use  of  koumiss  was  unsuccessful. 

=  The  contra-indication  drawn  from  pregnancy  is,  in  Poloubensky's  opinion 
open  to  correction. 
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•koumiss,  to  whicli  in  more  obstinate  cases  ruin  may  be  adderl.  Other- 
wise  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  of  tea  and  coffee,  is  to  be 
•avoided.  Further  dietetic  rules  are  unuecessary— indeed,  the  more 
varied  the  food  the  better."  After  the  course  of  treatment  it  is  best 
not  to  return  at  once  to  one's  VLSual  employments,  but  to  devote  some 
further  time  to  recovery  and  to  take  beer  in  place  of  koumiss,  since 
-otherwise  the  accession  of  flesh  effected  by  the  use  of  koumiss  is  soon 
lost.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  treatment  in  the  case 
of  those  patients  who  are  most  benefited  by  it;  they  should  continue 
it  as  long  as  possible,  and  in  wiuter,  when  mare's  milk  is  hard  to 
obtain,  koumiss  made  from  cow's  milk  may  be  substituted. 

Koumiss  presents  certain  differences  in  different  years,  and  in 
spring  it  is  less  nutritious  and  less  alcoholic,  but  more  aromatic, 
the  Summer  koumiss  is  often  sour,  while  that  made  in  the  autumn  is 
especially  rieh  in  nutritious  matters  and  very  streng.  According  to 
Poloubensky,  the  district  is.of  .no  great  importance,  and  the  claims  of 
that  of  Ssamara  are  unmerited ;  there  are  no  plants  characteristic  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Crimea 
are  far  more  favourable.  The  absence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Steppes,  vs^hich  is  often  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
favourable  character  of  the  climate,  is  not  yet  proved. 

To  the  question  whether  patients  should  be  sent  to  undergo  the 
koumiss  eure  among  the  nomads  or  in  well-conducted  estabhshments 
Poloiibensky  replies  in  favour  of  the  latter,  since  it  is  impracticable 
to  send  persons  seriously  ill  to  the  Steppes,  where  nothing  but  rude 
tents,  a  little  mutton,  and  rather  questiona  le  koumiss  can  be  had. 

Stahlberg  ^  deprecates  the  notion  of  physicians  and  laymen  who 
believe  that  koumiss  can  be  made  only  in  the  Steppes;  for  if  so 
the  eure  would  be  available  only  for  the  wealthy  classes.  Stahlberg 
endeavours  to  correct  this  error,  and  disputes  the  influence  of  the 
Steppe  grass  on  the  composition  of  the  mare's  milk.    Mare's  milk 

'  Games,  too,  requirmg  bodily  exercise,  as  billiaxds,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

2  Dr.  Stahlberg,  Ber  Kmnyss  micl  seine  ji^'V biologische  und  tlierapcuUsche 
Wvrlimig.  St.  Petersburg,  1869.  In  the  introduction  to  his  monograph  on 
koumiss,  occupying  f  our  sheets,  the  writer  states  that  it  was  first  introduced 
into  medicine  from  the  Steppes  of  South-eastern  Russia,  where  its  curative 
•cffects  were  observed  first  among  the  nomads  and  afterwavds  on  patients  sent 
thither.  Physicians  praotising  on  the  Steppes  wrote  many  valuable  articles, 
but  these  attracted  little  attention ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  appearance  of 
Ukkc's  work  in  1863  that  peoplc  began  to  think  about  koumiss  among  our- 
selves  and  in  Germany  also.  In  France  the  first  acquaintancc  with  koumiss 
•datcs  from  the  lecture  read  by  this  author  on  the  subject  before  the  Academy 
■ol  Medicine  in  the  year  1807. 
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differs  from  cow's  milk  in  containing  more  sugar  and  less  casein ;  a 
distinction  whicli  always  and  everywhere  exists  even  if  mares  and 
cows  are  fed  in  the  same  pasture.  The  propei-ties  of  the  milks 
depend,  therefore,  on  the  animal,  not  on  its  food.  Not  in  vain  do 
graziers  obtain  from  remote  provinces  animals  yielding  more  and 
better  milk  than  those  of  their  own  district ;  the  change  of  food  does 
cause  these  peculiarities  to  disappear,  but  the  valne  of  race  is  expli- 
cable  from  the  standpoint  of  Darwin's  theory.  The  mares  of  the 
Steppes,  which  have  for  ages  served  for  milking  only,  and  have  never- 
been  subjected  to  labour,  naturally  yield  a  very  different  milk  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  Eussian  horse ;  the  food  affects  only  the  appear- 
ance  and  healtli  of  the  animal.  The  Steppe  mares,  which  are  placed 
during  the  summer  in  very  favourable  circumstances,  endure  in 
winter  terrible  sufferings,  for  the  grass  has  to  be  dug  out  from  beneath 
the  snow — iudeed,  their  hunger  is  so  great  that  many  of  them  abort. 

Stahlberg  quotes  also  tbe  observations  of  Boussingault,  wlio  fouud  a 
quantitative  difference  only  in  the  yield  of  milk  by  co"ws  under  diHereut 
Systems  of  feediiig,  the  quantitative  character  of  the  milk  i'emaining  the  same. 
The  influeuce  of  race  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  pvoved  by  analysis  of 
the  milk  of  Steppe  mares  and  of  common  Eussian  mares  which  had  fed  alike 
in  the  same  meadow  not  far  from  Moscow.  The  analysis  made  by  Gartie 
gave  the  following  results : — 


Steppe  Mares 

Eussiaii  Mares 

Water  

89-20 

89-.58 

Total  solicTs  .... 

10-80 

10-42 

Fat  

2-12 

2-45 

Milk  sugar  .... 

7-26 

5-95 

Casein  and  salts  . 

1-42 

2-02 

The  casein  in  the  milk  of  the  Steppe  mares  was  present  in  a  more  easily 
soluble  modification  and  precipitated  with  difficiüty  by  acids.  The  fat  of  this 
milk  was  a]so  less  firm. 

Stahlberg  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  help  of  Steppe  mares,  koumiss 
of  identical  quality  could  be  made  everywhere.  Transported  with  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  providing  the  koumiss  eure  for  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns,  he  comes  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  climate  of  Moscow 
has  the  advantage  over  that  of  Ssamara.  He  shows  by  figures  that  thedif- 
ference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatnres  dnring  an  eutire  month 
is  less  at  Moscow,  and  maintains  that  the  hot,  dry  climate  of  Ssamara  must 
be  injurious  and  debilitating  to  many  patients.  The  opeuing  of  koumiss 
establishments  at  Moscow  further  renders  it  possible  to  make  exact  physio- 
logical  observations  on  the  action  of  koumiss. 

After  describing  the  recoguised  modes  of  manufacturing  koumiss  he  explains 
that  the  cliemical  process  consists  in  the  conversion  of  mUk  sugar  into  glucose. 
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(CJI,A  +  H.P  =  OJi,A), 
wliicli  next  brealcs  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 

(OJI,p„  =  2  0,H,0  +  2GO,). 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  thougb  the  producta  of  these  decompositions 
are  present  in  koumiss,  their  quantity  is  but  small  compared  with  that  of 
lactic  acid.    The  analysis  of  two-day  koumiss  made  in  Moscow  from  the 


milk  of  Steppe  mares  gave  the  foUowing  vaUies  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Alcohol   1-65 

Fat   2-05 

Milk  sugar   2-20 

Lactic  acid   1-15 

Finely  divided  casein   1-12 

Salts   0-28 

Carbonic  acid   0*70 


From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  milk 
sugar  was  transformed  after  two  days'  fermentatiou.  If  such  koumiss  be 
bottled  and  corked  the  fermentation  continues.  Koumiss  which  had  been 
kept  for  six  months  in  the  cold  gave  on  analysis  the  following  values : — 

Per  Cent. 


Carbonic  acid   1-86 

Alcohol   3-23 

Fat   1-01 

Lactic  acid   2-92 

Casein  and  salts   1-21 


In  describing  the  physiological  action  of  koumiss,  Stahlberg  repeats 
what  has  been  already  stated  by  other  authors,  since,  for  the  most 
partj  be  draws  directly  from  the  work  of  Poloubensty.  He  confirms 
the  digestibility  of  koumiss,  the  increase  of  appetite  and  of  the  urine 
excreted  without  any  corresponding  lowering  of  its  specific  gravity. 
Prom  Iiis  own  observations  Stahlberg  notices  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  respiratory  movements,  and  asserts  that  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  lungs  constantly  increases.  The  gain  in  flesh  is  the  more 
striking  the  thiuner  the  patient  was  bsfore.  On  the  sexual  organs 
koumiss  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  small  doses  it  excites  the  nervous 
centres,  though  larger  doses  Iure  to  rest  and  sleep. 

In  the  complex  effects  foUovfing  the  use  of  koumiss  each  of  its  several 
constituents  plays  a  part.  Thus  the  alcohol  depresses  the  temperature,  causes 
a  disposition  to  sleep,  and  favours  the  storhig  up  of  fat  in  the  body,  the  milk 
suo-ar  sharing  in  the  last-named  result,  while  the  lactic  acid  has  a  cooling 
eftbct  and  dhnmishes  the  fi-equency  of  the  pulse.  The  casein  replaces  the 
waste  of  the  organic  tissues,  but  the  carbonic  acid  increases  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  heart's  action.  Koumiss  has  no  special  diaphoretic  aclioii. 
Stahlberg  never  observed  such  a  result  in  Moscow,  and  at  Ssamara  it  is 
doubtless  dependent  on  the  heat  and  dryness  oftbc  climate. 
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Among  the  diseases  in  which  koumiss  may  be  beneficial  Stahlberg 
gives  the  first  place  to  those  in  which  the  nutrition  of  the  entire 
organism  has  to  be  improved ;  as  ansemia,  whether  caused  hj  great  loss 
of  blood,  long  confinement,  continued  suppuration,  derangements  of 
the  digestion,  abuse  of  mercuiy,  &c. ;  also  in  chlorosis  and  scurvy,  in 
hystei'ia,  and  in  the  adynamic  period  of  acute  diseases.  Another  class 
of  diseases  in  which  koumiss  is  veiy  useful  are  those  involving  pro- 
fuse secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes.  In  these  koumiss  sets  up 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  and  kidneys  and  diminishes  that 
to  the  mucous  membranes.  Thus  it  is  that  one  must  explain  the 
cm-ative  effects  of  koumiss  in  bronchitis,  vaginal  catarrh,  and  catarrh 
-of  the  stomach.  In  consequence  of  its  action  on  bronchial  catarrh 
koumiss  is  also  of  great  use  in  phthisis. 

Stahlberg  quotes  the  opinions  of  numerous  authorities  ou  the  eure  of 
consumption,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  koumiss  is,  beyond  douht,the 
best  remedy  we  possess  agaiust  that  disease.  It  is  of  special  value  in  those 
forms  in  which  there  is  as  yet  httle  destruction  of  luug  tissue  and  little  fever. 
A  case  of  pulmonary  phthisis  that  had  begun  with  copious  hsmoptysis  and 
showed  cavities  of  the  apices,  diminished  resonance  on  percussion,  and 
bronchial  hreathing  progressed  very  favourahly  under  the  use  of  koumiss 
The  temperature  feil,  the  cough  ahated,  strength  returned,  and  the 
patient  gained  9  Mlogrammes  in  weight.  At  the  sanie  time  the  Spirometer 
indicated  a  considerable  increase  in  the  vital  capacity.  The  dull  resonance, 
the  bronchial  hreathing,  and  the  Symptoms  of  cavities  at  the  apices  of  the' 
lung  all  remained,  though  somewhat  less  marked. 

^  If  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  koumiss  treatment  the  patient  does 
gain  flesh  this  must  be  efFected  by  some  other  meaus.  In  the  author's  esta- 
blishment  at  Moscow  fifty-two  cases  had  been  under  treatment,  with  a  mean 
gam  of  3  kilogi-ammes  in  weight;  females  showing  on  an  average  a  c^reater 
increase  of  weight  than  males,  the  means  being  respectively  3-8  and  2-9 
kilogrammes. 

The  koumiss  treatment  is  contra-indicated  in  diseases  of  the  heait 
and  great  vessels;  in  diabetes  it  deserves  to  be  tried,  but  Stahlber<r 
has  made  no  original  Observation».  It  is  also  contra-indicated  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  kidneys,  urinary  bladder,  and  liver. 

Stahlberg  compares  the  results  of  koumiss  treatment  in  consumption  with 
those  that  have  been  achieved  hy  the  use  of  cod-hver  od,  or  even  throuo-h 
the  Southern  climate  of  Madeh-a,  and  gives  the  prefereuce  to  koumiss  The 
tendency  to  consumption,  which  often  depends  on  accidental  depi-essin^ 
causes,  is  most  successfully  combated  with  koumiss,  smce  it  so  speedüv 
restores  the  lostweight  andstrength.  Diseases  to  he  cured  hy  koumissmtt 
have  a  torpid  character.  The  best  indications  of  the  suitabflity  of  koZ 
reatmentm  any  case  are  the  gain  of  weight  and  the  effects  ou  the  temZa 
ture  of  the  hody.    In  the  treatment  of  consumption  koumiss  takes  the  fet" 
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place,  not  in  virtue  of  any  specific  action,  but  thanlcs  to  its  nutritious 
cluiracter  and  power  of  lossening  tlie  secretion  of  tlie  mucous  membraue. 
The  troatmeut  itself  is  very  simple;  beginning  with  a  single  bottle,  one 
mounts  gradually  to  five  or  eight  in  a  day.  No  particular  course  of  diet  is 
necessary ;  tbe  desire  for  sleep  miist  be  satisfied ;  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
fresb  air  and  a  life  free  from  cares  also  play  a  great  part  in  tbe  success  of 
tbe  koumiss  eure. 

According  to  Postnikoff,  who  opened  the  first  koumiss  establisli- 
ment  in  the  year  1868,  it  is  hazardous  to  undertake  a  course  of 
koumiss  without  medical  supervision,  and,  since  the  koumiss  of  the 
nomads  is  often  worthless,  patients  are  advised  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  treatment  only  in  a  well-arranged  institution  under  the  con- 
duct  of  a  physician.  ^ 

Postnikoif,  wbo  makes  mention  of  nearly  every  work  on  koumiss  tbat  bad 
appeared  up  to  1869,  expresses  bimself  in  terms  of  bigb  approval  of  tbe 
treatises  of  Poloubensky  and  of  Seeland,  but  attacks  Stablberg  on  tbe  possi- 
bility  of  following  out  tbe  koumiss  treatment  witb  success  in  otber  places 
tban  tbe  Steppes.  Postnikoff  maintains  tbat  tbe  pasturage  of  tbe  Steppes 
bas  a  great  inüuence  on  tbe  milk,  and  asks  Stablberg  if  Swiss  cbeese  could 
be  made  from  tbe  milk  of  Swiss  cows  transported  to  tbe  meadows  round 
Moscow,  or  wbetber  tbe  vines  of  Obampagne  would  yield  tbe  same  wine  in 
otber  soils  and  climates.  He  furtber  demands  proof  tbat  tbe  breed  of  Steppe 
mares  would  remain  uncbanged  if  placed  under  stränge  conditions  of  climate 
and  pasture.  Lastly  be  asserts  tbat  tbe  grasses  of  tbe  Steppes  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  tban  otbers. 

Against  tbe  otber  opinion  of  Stablberg,  as  to  tbe  advantages  of  tbe 
climate  of  Moscow  and  tbe  dangers  arising  to  cousumptives  from  tbe  bot, 
dry  climate  of  Ssamara,  Postnikoff  maintains  tbat  tbis  disease  is  only 
met  witb  amoug  tbose  wbo  are  strangers  to  tbe  place,  and  tbat,  tberefore, 
tbe  climate  of  Ssamara  cannot  be  bad ;  tbat  moreover  beat  and  drougbt 
are  essential  to  tbe  koumiss  eure  by  exciting  tbirst,  tbrougb  wbicb  alone 
it  becomes  possible  to  drink  such  quantities.  And  as  for  tbe  koumiss  made 
by  Stablberg  in  Moscow,  Postnikoff  declares  tbat  it  is  wortb  just  as  little  as 
are  artificial  imitations  of  mineral  waters. 

In  PostnUioffs  work  one  finds  a  fairly  fuU  treatment  of  tbe  mUk  and  of 

>  Dr.  PostnikofE,  On  Eoumiss  (Eussian).  Ssamara,  1873.  This  author 
teils  bow  the  nomads  of  tbe  Steppes,  deriving  many  benefits  from  tbeir 
berds,  have  by  long  experience  and  artificial  selection  produoed  a  special 
breed'  of  milch  mares.  The  alcoholic  strength  of  koumiss  contributes  not 
a  little  to  its  reputation.  Both  the  mares  and  tbeir  owners  cndm-e  great 
hardships  and  want  during  the  winter,  and  become  much  emaciated;  but  in 
tbe  spring,  wheu  the  mares  foal  and  find  fresh  grass,  they  give  abmidance  of 
milk  and  fatten  fast ;  tbeir  owners,  enjoying  the  plentiful  supply  of  milk, 
which  they  make  into  koumiss,  improve  in  their  appearauce  witb  extraordmary 
rapidity,  and  invalids  who  are  sent  to  the  Steppes  do  the  same. 
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the  influence  of  fodder  on  its  coustitiients.  He  further  insists  on  the  im- 
portance  of  completely  emptying;  the  udders,  since  the  fii'st  portioii  of  tlie 
milk  contains  less  fat  than  the  last  drawu.  Mare's  milk  comes  uext  to 
human  milk  in  its  composition  ;  it  has  au  alkaliue  reaction  and  its  specific 
gravity  varies  between  1,035  and  1,045.  After  standing  for  24  hoursa  thin 
layer  of  cream  forms  on  the  surface.  Mare's  milk  ourdles  easily ;  it  often 
acquii-es  in  summer  a  bitter  taste,  and  becomes  putrescent  on  prolonged 
Standing ;  in  contact  with  yeast  it  nndergoes  alcoholic  fermentation.  The 
eurdled  cream  of  mare's  milk  is  very  firm,  but  the  butter  very  soft,  remiud- 
ing  one  of  lard.  Mare's  milk  turns  so  rapidly  that  the  preparation  of  the 
koumiss  mnstbe  begun  not  later  than  an  hour  after  the  milk  has  been  drawn 
from  the  udder.  Postnikofi'  believes  that  the  difierence  between  putrefactive 
changes  and  fermentations  consists  in  the  former  being  connected  with  the 
development  of  lower  organisms,  the  latter  with  fungi,  and  that  further  the 
form  of  the  fungi  and  the  conditions  nnder  which  they  are  developed  deter- 
mine  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation. 

Postuikoif  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  a  good  koumiss, 
based  on  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  : — 

1.  Mares  used  exclusively  for  milking,  with  large  udders  and  long  teats, 
should  be  selected.  The  milk  must  be  thinner  than  cow's  milk,  of  a  swet-t 
almond  flavour  and  alkaline  reaction. 

2.  The  pasture  must  be  near  the  milking  place,  that  the  mares  may  not 
be  fatigued  by  long  journeys,  and  should  be  rieh  in  sweet  grasses.  Damp 
meadows  are  not  good.  Stipa  pennata,  strawberries,  &c.,  are  among  the 
signs  of  a  good  pasture.  There  must  be  running  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  will  serve  not  only  for  drink  but  for  washing ;  it  is  also  well  to  give 
the  mares  pieces  of  salt  to  lick.  The  foals  are  to  be  fed  during  the  day,1but 
left  with  their  dams  at  night,  for  if  they  are  taken  away  entirely  the  milk 
soon  ceases  to  be  secreted. 

3.  The  best  pails  are  those  of  oak ;  they  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  serve  for  keepingthe  milk  and  makmg  the  koumiss. 

4.  The  mares  are  milked  six  to  eight  times  a  day,  and  give  each  time 
from  half  a  bottle  to  a  bottle  of  mük. 

5.  The  best  ferment  is  obtained  from  the  sediment  of  old  koumiss.  This 
should  be  carefuUy  dried  and  treated  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  fat,  which 
is  prone  to  become  rancid.  One  gramme  of  such  ferment  mixed  with  a  pouud 
of  mare's  milk  will,  after  standing  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  suffice  to 
set  up  fermentation,  and  the  matured  koumiss  will  after  the  tbh-d  day  serve 
as  a  ferment  for  the  next.  If  no  dry  sediment  Is  to  be  had  the  artificial 
ferment  may  be  prepared  in  the  manner  described  by  Poloubensky. 

6.  On  to  one  part  of  ferment  pour  ten  parts  of  milk:  fermentation  soou 
begms,  and  the  formation  of  alcohol  is  favoured  by  frequent  stirrino-  and  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high,  viz.  from  72°  to  93°  F.  At  the  end  of  94 
hours  the  koumiss  is  put  into  bottles,  in  which  the  fermentation  proceeds 
ihree  sort^  of  koimiiss  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  leno-th  of  time 
that  fermentation  has  been  in  progress.  The  weak  koumiss  is  ready  in 
six  hours,  in  which  so  much  CO,  is  developed  that  no  bottle  can  stand  the 
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pressure.  Al  tlio  end  of  two  days  tlie  medium,  and  of  lliree  days  the  stroiig, 
koumiss  is  oblained. 

The  action  of  koumiss  on  the  organism,  Postnikoff  characterises  in. 
tht'ee  words — nuirü,  rohorat,  alterat.  Koumiss  is  a  very  agreeable 
drink,  to  which  one  soon  becomes  used ;  after  drinking  it  one  feels  at 
once  füll,  quiot,  and  cheerful,  with  a  certain  disinclination  to  mental 
work  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  It  induces  a  slight  catarrh  of  the 
mticous  membranes,  which  quickly  passes  off  and  can  be  best  seen  in 
the  conjunctiva,  which  are  reddened  at  the  comniencement  of  treat- 
ment.  In  mucous  membranes  already  affected  with  catarrh  there  is 
at  first  a  transient  intensifying  of  the  Symptoms,  which  itself  directly 
conduces  to  recovery  in  many  cases.  The  most  striking  results  of  the 
koumiss  eure  are  seen  in  diseases  of  the  blood;  and  scurvy,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  dyscrasise,  is  speedily  cured.  On  the  digestive 
Organs  it  acts  as  a  very  digestible  and  light  nutriment,  which  is  slightly 
stimulating  and  thus  aids  digestion.  Small  doses,  i.e.  about  a  couple 
of  bottles,  increase  the  appetite  ;  large  doses  satisfy  and  take  away  the 
desire  for  food.  At  the  commencement  there  is  generally  constipation, 
but  afterwards  the  bowels  become  regulär.  The  quantity  of  urine  is 
increased,  especially  in  the  cooler  season,  when  the  skin  acts  less ;  in 
bot  weather  the  patients  sweat  profusely,  and  the  Perspiration  has  some- 
times  an  odour  of  koumiss.  These  perspirations  do  not  weaken  the 
patient.  The  fat  of  the  body  increases  and  the  figure  becomes  rounder 
and  fuller.  In  diseases  of  the  liver  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is 
lessened  and  bilious  diarrhoea  may  be  set  up.  Koumiss  exerts  an 
aiterative  action  on  the  vascular  System,  the  pulse  becoming  fuller 
and  more  frequent.  The  genital  organs  are  strengthened  and 
.  chronic  gleets  or  leucorrhoea  disappear.  The  first  menstruation  is 
either  prevented  or  diminished  by  the  koumiss  eure,  but  subsequent 
periods  are  regulär  and  copious.  After  a  course  of  koumiss  women 
previously  barren  frequently  conceive.  The  first  transient  excitation 
of  the  nervous  system  soon  gives  place  to  a  strong  disposition  to 
sleep. 

In  auEemic  conditions  koumiss  is  more  active  the  less  any  actual 
lesions  of  internal  organs  exist ;  all  the  consecutive  phenomena  of 
ansemia,  as  hysterical  and  even  epileptic  attacks,  impaired  vision, 
dyspepsia,  &c.,  disappear.  Koumiss  has  the  highest  reputation 
both  in  the  profession  and  among  the  laity  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis.  But  unfortunately  too  many  patients  are  sent  to  these 
establishments  in  the  last  stages,  when  they  are  no  longer  in  a  fit 
State  to  benefit  by  it. 

Postnikoff  diatijiguishes  two  forms  of  consumptiou,  a  chronic  catarrhal 
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•pneumonia  aud  tuberculosis.  In  the  former  the  secretion  of  tlie  mucous 
luembrane  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  drawn  iuto  the  alveoli,  where  instead  of 
beiug  absorbed  it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  organisrn,  con- 
verted  into  caseous  masses.  It  is  easy  to  imderstand  bow  koumiss,  by 
restoring  the  strength  and  thus  leading  to  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration, 
may  exert  a  favoiirable  influence  on  this  form  of  consumption.  Even  when 
the  process  has  advauced  as  far  as  the  formation  of  cavities,  it  may  yet 
procure  their  cicatrisation  or  encystation.  The  development  of  tuberculosis, 
■which  often  complicates  caseous  pneumonia,  is  prevented  by  the  treatment, 
if  this  be  undevtaken  in  time.  Bronchial  catarrbs,  which  are  often  precursors 
of  consumption,  are  easiest  cured  by  koumiss.  In  florid  galloping  cases  of 
•consumption  a  cui'e  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  and  also  in  chronic  tuber- 
culosis success  is  rare,  probably  beeause  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently 
involved,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pyrexia  present  at  the  same  time 
absorption  is  materially  hiudered.  In  localised  tuberculisation  of  the 
lungs  the  use  of  koumiss  may  probably  arrest  the  further  extension  of  the 
process. 

For  the  eure  of  consumption  it  is  not  enough  mevely  to  cliänk 
iotimiss ;  the  patient  mnst  lead  a  rational  course  of  life,  breathe  fresh 
and  pure  air,  observe  a  regulär  diet,  avoid  chills,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
koumiss  eure  must  be  undertaken  several  times  permanently  to 
remove  the  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  climate  of  Ssamara 
greatly  assists  in  the  eure  by  its  mild  and  uniform  character.  Post- 
nikoff  has  seen  many  instances  of  improvement  or  recovery  in  jjul- 
monary  diseases  even  without  the  use  of  koumiss. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  koumiss  in  consumption  show  themselves 
by  a  diminution  of  the  expectoration,  which  becomes  more  fluid 
and  serous ;  the  cough  leaves  off,  the  fever  disappeai's,  the  exhausting 
night  sweats  cease,  the  general  nutrition  improves,  and  the  patients 
assume  a  good  complexion  and  recover  appetite  and  sleep.' 

'  In  Support  of  bis  views  Postnikoff  adduces  the  history  of  a  young  man 
who  was  under  his  Observation  for  five  years,  and  of  whom  he  at  length 
obtained  an  autopsy.  The  patient  came  to  his  establishment  wilh  Symp- 
toms of  chronic  pneumonia,  that  appeared  to  have  originated  in  a 
Chili.  At  the  commencement  there  was  high  fever,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
first  season  the  temperature  was  normal  and  the  patient  feit  himself  well, 
although  examination  showed  the  presence  of  objective  Symptoms.  In 
the  following  spring  the  patient  returned  to  the  Institute  with  the  same 
Symptoms  as  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  two  months  his  condition  had 
improved  to  a  still  more  striking  extent.  In  three  years  new  infiltration 
was  detected  in  the  lungs,  fever  was  again  present,  the  cough  and  dyspncEa 
were  distressing.  The  patient  had  passed  the  winter  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  All  the  above-named  Symptoms  disappeared,  however,  during 
the  koumiss  eure.  In  the  fourth  year  an  improvement^  in  his  condition  was 
once  more  attained  by  the  treatment,  but  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  persisted 
-although  in  a  less  degree.     In  the  fifth  year  the  patient  returned  in  a 
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Postnikoff  furtlier  recoramends  the  konmiss  eure  in  diseases  of  the 
Organs  of  digestion,  as  i'ccognised  by  diarrhoea  er  constipation,  pains 
in  the  bowels,  derangeinent  of  the  appetite,  indigestion,  &c.  He 
also  praises  it  in  scrofula,  vaginal  catarrh,  and  chronic  Urethritis, 
venereal  abuse,  in  convalescence  after  exhaustive  diseases,  in  chronic 
skin  aftections,  in  ulcerations  and  caries.  In  all  these  diseases  it  acts 
as  a  nutritive  agent  aiad  restores  the  organisni  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

When  the  oi^gans  of  digestion  are  healthy,  the  results  of  the  koumiss 
eure  show  themselves  at  once,  in  morlDid  states  of  these  organs  not 
until  after  some  time.  Koumiss  is  contra-indicated  in  high  fever,  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  renal  or  vesical  calculus.  To  avoid 
sudden  chilling  of  the  body  koumiss  should  be  drunk  warmed  to 
about  77°  F.;  the  absorption  too  is  thus  aided.  Beginning  with 
one  bottle  the  daily  allowance  may  be  raised  to  6  to  10.  The  larger 
Proportion  should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  a  pause  should  be 
made  before  dinner  that  the  appetite  may  have  time  to  recover 
itself.  The  koumiss  should  be  gulped  down  in  small  doses  at  a  time, 
active  movement  being  kept  up  meanwhile.  In  constipation  the 
weak  form  should  be  taken,  in  diarrhoea  the  strong.  Düring  the 
treatment  the  diet  should  be  mainly  of  meat ;  liquids  should  be  avoided, 
in  Order  that  so  much  more  koumiss  may  be  drunk;  and  spirits  are 
actually  hurtful.    Vegetables  may  only  be  taken  boiled. 

The  therapeutic  efFects  of  koumiss  having  been  much  more 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  greater  number  of  authors  than  the 
physiological,  BoikofF  has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  want.i  The 

pitiable  State  with  conLinued  fever  and  csdema  of  the  estremities,  and 
soon  died.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  entire  \\mgs  were  found 
converted  into  a  ckrhotic  tissue,  and  showing  cheesy  deposits  in  the  middle- 
lobes.  In  one  lung  the  apex  was  cicatrised,  the  middle  infiltrated,  the  ]ower 
cßdematous. 

From  the  evidence  of  this  autopsy  Postnikoif  draws  the  conclusion  that 
by  the  use  of  koumiss  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  was  cured,  as  proved  by  the 
cicatrisation  and  encysting,  bat  that  ander  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  the  winters  the  process  was  again  and  again  re-excited  until  it  ultimately 

ended  fatally.  ,  i  . 

>  BoikofF  Mat(^rials  for  SoMng  tTie  Question  of  tJw  Physiological  Action  of 
K,mmss  (Paissian),  Moscow  dissert.,  1876.  The  author  states  his  opinion  that 
the  use  of  koumiss  among  all  nomadic  peoples  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  by  fermentation  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
and  lactic  acid  gives  it  at  once  a  nutritive  and  iutoxicating  action  whereas 
the  unaltered  mare's  milk  disorders  the  stomach  and  cannot  be  used  as  food 
The  palpably  nutritive  value  of  koumiss  has  also  led  to  its  bemg  tned  m 
diseases  accompanied  by  exhaustion,  especially  in  phthisis.  All  physicians 
who  have  watched  the  treatmout  of  consumption  by  kounuss  speak  in  tha- 
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majority  of  observations  relate  exclusively  to  the  sick.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  most  prou^iuent  Symptoms  are  brought  under  notice,  and  on 
tbese  opinions  differ  widely. 

Nearly  all  authorities  agree  tliat  an  improvement  of  iiutrition  and  an 
increase  of  body  weipbt  bave  been  observed  not  oidy  after  large  doses  of 
Steppe  koumiss,  but  by  tbe  use  of  other  and  artificial  kinds.  All  agree  too 
tbat  it  has  a  sbgbtly  aiterative  and  intoxicating  action,  wbicb  speedily  passes 
into  a  feeling  of  restfiüness  and  a  desire  for  sleep.  On  tbe  otber  band  tbe 
action  of  koumiss  on  tbe  orgaus  of  digestion  is  very  variously  stated ;  all, 
bowever,  agree  as  to  its  extraordinary  digestibility,  but  some  bold  tbat  it  arrests 
tbe  digestion  of  otber  food  and  strengtbens  tbe  appetite.  Most  observers 
remark  that  weak  koumiss  is  apt  to  purge,  wbile  tbe  middling  and  strong 
tend  to  constipation.  The  increase  of  tbe  urine  secreted  bas  been  everywbere 
observed,  bat  not  so  tbat  of  tbe  specific  gravity.  Tbe  profuse  sweating 
■described  by  some  is  only  met  witb  in  tbe  dry  beat  of  tbe  Steppes.  On  tbe 
"vascular  System  koumiss  acts  as  a  stimulant ;  tbe  pidse  is  at  first  accelerated, 
but  later  becomes  fuUer  and  softer.  Opinions,  again,  differ  as  to  its  action 
on  tbe  mucous  membranes ;  most  observers  describe  an  increase  in  tbe 
quantity  of  tbe  broucbial  mucus,  tbe  secretion  itself  becomiug  tbinner ;  only 
Stablberg  speaks  of  a  lessening  of  tbe  secretion  and  an  unusual  di-yness  of 
tbe  membrane.  Frec[uently  an  excitation  of  tbe  genital«  is  spoken  of.  More 
exact  observations  as  to  tbe  influenae  of  koumiss  on  tbe  temperatm'e  of  tbe 
bealtby  body  are  not  at  preseut  obtainable. 

As  regards  tbe  improvement  of  uutrition  and  increase  of  weigbt  Boikoft" 
expresses  bimself  as  extremely  sceptical,  and  tbinks  tbat  tbey  more  probably 
follow  tbe  altered  babits  of  life  pursued  under  favourable  surroundings.  He 
urges  too  tbat  nearly  all  physicians  prescribe  a  differeut  dietary  along  witb 
tbe  koumiss. 

Koumiss  is  ratber  poor  in  solids,  since  tbese  do  not  reacb  5  per  cent, 
BoüvofiF  even  found  in  tbe  winter  koumiss  prepared  in  St.  Petersburg  only 
4-5  per  cent.  Comparing  tbe  quantities  of  albumen,  fat,  and  carbobydrates 
found  in  koumiss  -witb  tbose  necessary  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  bodüy 
■equilibrium,  be  found  tbat  not  more  tban  a  tbird  of  tbis  quantity  was  contained 
in  five  bottles,  tbe  greatest  deficit  being  in  tbe  fat. 

To  test  closer  the  physiological  action  of  koumiss  on  nutrition 
Boikoff  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  in  which  he  ascertained  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  during  its  use.  A  course  of  similar  observations 
was  made  with  cow's  milk, 

Tbe  experiments  were  performed  on  a  bealtby  young  medical  mau 
24  years  of  age  and  62  kilos.  m  weigbt,  during"  tbe  winter.    He  was' 

most  favourable  terms  of  the  results.  In  tbe  second  half  of  this  Century  the 
first  establishments  were  opened  in  the  Steppes,  and  soon  after  endeavours 
wero  made  to  prepare  koumiss  from  the  milk  of  Steppe  mares  elsewhere  and 
from  that  of  other  animals. 
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supplied  with  two-day  koumiss,  wliich  Boikoff  obtainod  from  an  establisli- 
ment  not  far  from  St.  Petersburg,  whore  it  was  prepared  from  the  milk  of 
Stoppe  mares.  Tliis  author  believes  tbat  tbe  diflereuce  between  summer 
and  winter  koumiss  is  one  of  quantity  only,  and  tbat  bis  results  would  bold 
equally  good  for  the  summer  koumiss  of  tbe  Steppes.  Winter  presented  one 
great  advantage  as  regards  experiments,  tbat  any  loss  of  nitrogen  tbrougb 
free  Perspiration  was  avoided.  He  took  five  or  six  bottles  of  koumiss  witb 
a  little  white  bread,  His  diet  was,  as  regards  its  constitueiits,  about  wbat  was 
necessary  to  subsistence  in  a  healthy  iudividual. 

,  Three  series  of  observations  were  made  with  koumiss  and  tbree  with  cow's 
milk.  Each  course  lasted  from  four  to  six  days,  during  which  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  aud  fseces  was  estimated,  and  tbat  in  tbe  food  was  also 
ascertained  each  time  by  burniug  witb  soda  lime.  Besides  this  tbe  rate  of " 
respiration  and  pulse,  tbe  temperature  of  the  body,  and  tbe  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  urine  were  all  reeorded. 

Boikoff  observed  that  after  taking  the  koumiss  there  was  always 
an  eructation  of  gases,  without  any  oppression  being  feit  in  the 
stomach,  unless  the  doses  had  been  very  large.  The  feeling  of  satis- 
faction  after  a  bettle  and  a  half  of  koumiss  and  |lb.  of  white  bread 
did  not  last  over  three  hours.  With  six  bottles,  each  containing  700 
grammeSj  the  appetite  was  so  good  that  the  subject  of  experiment 
would  take  12,000  grammes  of  bread  besides.  The  bowels  yielded 
quite  regularly  a  daily  evacuation,  very  slightly  coloured  and  firm, 
the  weight  of  w^hich  when  dried  was  about  38  grammes  for  the 
24  hours.  As  to  the  action  of  koumiss  on  the  nervous  system, 
Boikoff  found,  like  other  observers,  a  slight  Stimulation  during  the 
first  hour,  after  which  a  Sensation  of  languor  and  incünation  to 
sleep  set  in.  Sleep  was  sound  and  refreshing.  The  most  striking 
results  were  seen  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  the  quantity  of  which 
increased  from  the  first  day.  The  urine  was  transparent,  pale,  with- 
out Sediment,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1,007  to  1,010  and  feebly 
acid  reaction ;  indeed,  the  acidity  was  about  one-third  only  of  the- 
normal.  The  volume  of  urine  passed  increased  regularly  with  that  of 
the  koumiss  drunk,  as  a  rule  SO  per  cent.  being  passed  by  the  kidneys. 
At  the  same  time  the  excretion  of  urea  rose  25  per  cent.,  while 
sodium  Chloride  was  present  in  the  urine  in  diminished  amount  (2  to. 
3  grammes) ;  the  phosphates  remained  unchanged ;  the  proportion  of 
uric  acid  seemed  reduced. 

In  the  first  period  the  effect  of  the  koumiss  was  seen  in  an  accele- 
ration  of  the  pulse  by  8  to  10  beats  in  tlie  minute,  but  later  the 
pulse  again  returned  to  the  normal  rate,  though  it  remained  fuller 
and  softer.  The  capillaries  were  surcharged  with  l:)lood,  produciug  a 
llushing  of  the  face.    As  regard.s  the  respirations  Boikoff  could  detect- 
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no  change ;  the  temperature  too  showecl  tlie  same  daily  üuctuations 
as  under  normal  conditions.  The  body  weight  increased  in  all  three 
series  of  obaervations  by  0-5  to  1  kilo.,  but  the  gain  was  soon  lost 
[water  Translator].  The  skin  was  meist,  but  really  profuse 
perspirations  were  not  at  any  time  observed. 

The  control  of  the  intake  of  iiitrog-en  with  tlie  food,  and  of  the  nitrogen 
excreted  with  the  lu-ine  and  fseces,  was  in  the  first  experiment  contiuued 
for  six  days,  during  which  it  appeared  that  1  gramme  ( f  nitrogen  was  re- 
tained  in  the  body  daily.  In  the  second  experiment,  couducted  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  ditference  hetween  the  intake  and  output  was  only  ü'5 
gi-amme  daily. 

In  a  comparisou  of  his  own  ohservations  with  those  of  öenth,  whc 
introduced  large  qiiantities  of  water  into  the  System,  Boikoff  finds  a  grea« 
simUarity  in  the  resiüts.  Genth,  after  the  administration  of  large  quantitie.^ 
of  water,  invariably  noticed  an  increased  excretion  of  urea  and  a  lessened 
production  of  uric  acid.  In  Boikoff's  opinion  the  primary  action  is  au 
iutensificatiou  of  the  albumiuous  metaholism,  without,  however,  any  pre- 
judicial  eiFect  on  the  organism.  The  reteution  in  the  body  of  au  appreciable 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  adequately  explained  by  the  excess  of  albumen  and  of 
fat  contained  in  five  bottles  of  koumiss  and  a  kUogramme  of  white  bread. 

The  parallel  experiments  with  cow's  milk  in  nearly  the  same  doaes,  but 
accompanied  by  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  bread,  induced  a  marked 
oppression  of  the  stomach  and  disturbauce  of  the  functions  of  the  intestiue, 
showu  by  gurglings  in  the  bowels,  meteorism,  and  frequent  evacuations, 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  loss  of  appetlte  were  observed.  The  volume  of 
the  urine  correspouded  to  that  of  the  water  taken  in  the  forms  of  milk  and 
tea.  Its  specific  gravity  was  higher,  1,012  to  1,015,  and  its  reaction  more 
strongly  acid  than  with  koumiss.  The  urea  excreted  exceeded  the  normal 
by  40  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphates  were  increased  by  about  1  gramme 
daily.  As  with  koumiss  the  chlorides  were  diminished ;  the  quautity  of 
lu'ic  acid  was  not  less.  Only  very  large  doses  of  milk  produced  any  accelera- 
tion  of  the  respiratiou  or  of  the  pulse  (2  to  4  beats).  The  eveuing  tem- 
perature was  higher  than  the  normal.  The  greatest  increase  of  body  weight, 
after  a  five  days'  use  of  3,700  ccm.  of  milk  with  835  grammes  of 
white  bread,  reached  only  385  gi'ammes  in  the  first  course  of  experiment, 
170  gi-ammes  in  the  second,  and  280  grammes  in  the  third.  The  reten- 
tion  of  nitrogen,  was,  however,  more  considerable  than  under  the  koumiss 
diet ;  there  were,  ou  the  average,  three  grammeii  less  excreted  thau  intro- 
duced. 

A  further  difference  in  the  course  of  albuminouQ  mötabolism  with  koumiss 
and  milk  diets  is  rendered  evident  by  the  accompanying  table,  viz.  that  the 
assumption  of  nitrogen  during  the  former  was  greater  on  each  successivo 
day,  whereas  during  the  latter  it  became  daily  less. 
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Nitrogen 

Day 

Sülk  Biet 

KoumiSB  Diot 

Intiüco 

Output 

Diflereiioe 

Iiitake 

Output 

Differcuce 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

30-711 
30-356 

30-  946 

31-  244 
30-820 

24-  176 

25-  113 

27-  432 

28-  746 
30-124 

+  6-535 
+  5-243 
+  3-514 
+  2-498 
+  0-696 

2'^-257 
23-560 
23-362 
23-177 
25-198 
23-992 

24-974 
22-673 
22-056 

21-  123 

22-  757 
22-825 

-  2-717 
+  0-887 
+  1-306 
+  2-045 
+  2-471 
+  1-167 

Boikofi'  is  positively  convinced  that  koumiss  is  so  easily  digested 
owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  alcohol,  and 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  easier  to  practise  a  koumiss 
diet  than  a  milk  diet.  Its  eflfects  on  the  organism  also  testify  to  its 
digestibility,  since  no  Sensation  of  weight  is  perceived,  although  the 
qviantity  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body  is  less  than  in  the  milk 
diet.  [But  had  the  latter  been  persevered  in  for  several  weeks,  as  the 
koumiss  eure  is,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  loss,  judging  by 
the  figures  in  the  table  just  given,  where  it  appears  as  if  the  nitrogen 
retained  had  nearly  reached  zero  and  might  soon  have  become  a  minus 
quantity. — Teans.] 

Since  the  quautity  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body  correspouds  to  no 
more  than  30  grammes  of  albumeu,  the  increase  in  the  body  weight  cau  be 
due  only  in  part  to  a  gain  of  albumen.  The  difference  between  the  fluids 
imbibed  and  excreted  is  also  very  small,  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  Boikoff 
there  remain  only  the  fat  and  carbohydrates,  whose  retention  m  the  organism 
cnn  condition  the  increase  of  "weight :  in  other  words,  it  must  be  in  great  part 
due  to  storage  of  fat. 

Among  the  most  important  advautages  presented  by  koumiss 
,  BoikoflF  reckons  the  absence  of  the  evening  rise  of  temperature,  ob- 
served  during  the  use  of  like  quantities  of  cow's  milk. 

In  conclusion  Boikoff  lays  down  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  The  use  of  huge  doses  of  koumiss  (as  many  as  five  bottles  daily) 
is  not  necessary  for  therapeutic  pnrj)oses,  and  it  is  more  rational  to 
give  smaller. 

2.  Along  with  the  koumiss  a  mixed  diet  and  one  rieh  in  carbo- 
hydrates should  be  prescribed,  as  being  more  advantageous  than  the 
nearly  exclusive  use  of  meat. 

3.  The  winter  koumiss,  although  distinguished  from  that  of 
Summer  by  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  solids,  is  nevertheless 
perfectly  available  for  medical  use. 

4.  There  is  no  roason  whatevcr  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations  during  treatment  by  koumiss. 
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5.  The  general  nutrition  of  tlie  organism  is  improved  by  the  pro- 
Songed  use  of  cow's  milk  in  a  higher  degi'ee  than  by  that  of  koumiss. 

6.  The  high  price  of  mare's  milk  makes  it  highly  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  patients  of  moderate  means  that  establishments  should  be 
opened  for  the  preparation  of  koumiss  from  cow's  milk. 

Herzenstein,^  who  in  describing  the  chemical  constituents  of 
koumiss  quotes  especially  Biel  and  Stahlberg,  is  of  opinion  that 
koumiss  improves  the  general  nutrition  by  providing  a  nutritive 
material  (casein)  in  a  form  easUy  ingested  and  speedily  assimilated, 
■while  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  from  their  preservative  properties, 
tend  to  diminish  waste.  Thus  it  is  that  the  use  of  koumiss  leads  to 
a  storing  up  of  materials  in  the  body. 

Tlie  preparation  of  koumiss  needs,  accordiug  to  Herzenstein,  great 
experieuce  and  practical  knowledge ;  the  fermentation  occurring  therein 
belongs  evidently  to  those  capricious  processes  which  often  go  wrong  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  mucous  or  the  butyric  has 
been  set  up  instead  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  According  to  Herzensteia 
cleanliness  is  the  most  important  condition  in  the  preparation  of  koumiss, 
aa,  indeed,  is  observed  in  all  the  establishments.  He  condemns  any  form  of 
falsification,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  finds  the  addition  of  water  wken 
milk  is  scaree  the  only  likely  one.  But  such  a  want  becomes  every  year 
more  and  more  feit,  since  open  pasturages  become  ever  less,  the  price  rising 
and  the  nomads  withdrawing  farther  east.  Besides  it  is  difRcult  to  get  milch 
mares  of  good  breeds,  and  Herzenstein  himself  has  seen  common  Kussian 
mares,  much  exhausted  by  work,  employed  in  place  of  those  of  the  Steppes. 

'  Herzenstein,  The  Koumiss  Estahlishments  of  the  Volga  Country,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  Koumiss  and  the  Indications  and 
Contra-indications  to  its  Employmcnt  (Kussian).    St.  Petersburg,  1880. 

The  writer  of  this  very  learned  hrochure  describes  the  Impression  which  an 
inspection  of  the  ten  koumiss  establishments  in  the  governments  of  Ssamara, 
Orenburg,  and  Ssaratow  had  made  on  bim.  He  has  had  no  personal  experience 
of  and  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  koumiss,  but,  having  great  tlieoretical 
behef  in  this  treatment,  he  wished  to  indicate  to  the  public  andtheprofession 
where  and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  koumiss  eure.  He  remarks  on  the 
very  superficial  acquaintance  of  Eussian  physicians  generally  with  this  branch 
of  therapeutics,  although  the  treatment  has  in  numerous  diseases  many  advan- 
tages  over  mineral  waters  and  other  health  resorts.  Of  the  existinginstitutions 
the  author  has  a  very  gioomy  impression,  as  being  defective  both  in  their 
medical  and  domestic  resources.  The  majority  of  patients  who  firequent  these 
places  .siitler  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  or  from  various  forms  of 
anasmia  or  catarrhs  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  examination  of  patients  by 
the  physicians  Herzenstein  finds  too  superficial ;  especially  is  the  analysis  of 
the  urine  neglected  and  diseases  of  the  kidney  overlooked,  though  they  are 
among  the  most  important  contra-indications,  and  the  writer  has  known 
sevcral  such  patients  seriously  injured  by  the  treatment.  Its  prejudicial 
effects  in  these  diseases  we"re  early  recognised. 
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The  limil  ing  of  tlie  pasture  lands  by  the  countiy  being  more  cultivated  and 
the  difficulty  of  get.ting  milch  raaves,  have  prompted  several  speeulato'rs  to 
try  a  reductioii  of  the  doses  while  soeldng  advantage  in  meat  diet,  better 
quarters,  &c.  If  these  difficultiea  be  not  overcome  in  some  way  the  koumiss 
eure  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Of  special  dietetic  rules  Herzenstein  heard  notliiug ;  the  diet  was  generally 
bad,  consisting  chiefly  of  mutton,  which  certainly  is  digestible  but  soon 
becomes  disliked.  The  mauagement  of  most  institutions  was  bad  in  the 
extreme;  the  patients  cnjoyed  few  comforts,  and  every  trifle  had  to  be 
extorted  by  a  struggle,  a  serious  consideration  with  a  number  of  irritable 
and  Sick  persons.  Most  of  the  establishments  are,  however,  well  situated, 
securing  the  dry  air  from  the  Steppes;  but  those  on  the  Volga  are  exposed 
to  malarious  exhalations.  He  did  not  see  in  any  of  these  buildings  the 
epidemic  diseases,  as  malaria  and  dys^ntery,  noticed  by  Ulcke,  a  fact  he  con- 
siders  due  to  hygienic  improvements  in  the  circumstances  of  the  inmates. 
Statistical  evideuce  shows  that  malaria  and  dysentery  prevail  mostly  in  the 
Summer. 

Deaths  from  lung  diseases  form  but  7-2  per  cent.  of  the  whole  mortality, 
a  Tery  small  number  compared  with  other  countries.  Herzenstein  considers 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  district  of  Ssamara  very  favourable.i  The 
life  of  the  patients  being  entirely  occupied  with  the  healing  drink,  everyone 
keeps  to  himself  as  niuch  as  possible,and  this  business  is  interrupted  onlyby 
diuner  and  sleep.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  essential  advantages  of  the  koumiss 
eure  in  these  places  are  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  country — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  climate. 


Herzenstein,  in  common  witli  all  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
looks  on  koumiss  as  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  the  easy  digestion 
of  which,  combined  with  a  stimulating  and  then  calming  action,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  foods.  It  is,  then,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  one  should  meet  persons  who  liave  gained  4  kilos.  in  1^  to  2 
months.  The  employment  of  koumiss  appears  indicated  first  of  all  in  that 
large  gronp  of  derangements  of  the  general  nutrition — ansemia,  chloi-o- 
sis,  scurvy,  sci'ofula,  rickets,  diabetes  (at  least  on  theoretical  grounds),. 
as  well  as  in  convalescence  from  grave  diseases,  in  debility  after  abuse 
ioiBaceho  et  Fe7?e?'e,  morphinism  and  mercurialism.  The  writer  further 
recommends  the  use  of  koumiss  in  the  adynamic  period  of  typhoid, 
and  believes  that  it  might  be  tried  in  cholera  on  the  strength  of  the 
very  suecessful  results  achieved  by  Devolf  in  the  so-called  cholera 
infantum.  Koumiss  Las  received  great  praise  in  chi-onic  catarrhs  of 
the  stomach,  and  it  is  well  borne  even  in  cancer  of  that  organ.  Of 

•  Lodgings  are  rather  cheap  but  dirty  ;  the  closcts  especially  are  wretcbcdly 
arranged.  Ventilation  is  verygood,  because  tlic  Windows,  thanks  to  the  wam> 
climate,  are  kept  open  all  day.  •  There  are  baths  in  almost  all  establishments,. 
but  slovenly  kept. 
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aU  diseases  of  this  group  there  is  only  one  in  wliich  its  aciclity  contra- 
incHcates  it,  viz.  civcular  ulcer  of  the  stomach.    In  the  class  of  re- 
spiratoiy  diseases  koumiss  plays  a  gi'eat  part,  and  Hei-zenstem  ascribes 
to  it  Over  and  above  its  nutritive  value  a  specific  action  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  secretions  being  increased  and  a  slight  Irrita- 
tion set  iip.    Chronic  bronchitis  is  thus  rapidly  and  radically  cured  by 
koumiss.    Consumption  is  not  cured,  but  the  strength  of  the  patients  ■ 
is  maintained,  the  fever  lessened,  and  a  number  of  concomitant  Sym- 
ptoms removed,  especially  catarrhs  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  digestive 
Organs,  and  thus  a  great  influence  for  good  is  exerted  on  the  general- 
condition.     Ouly  copious  hasmoptysis  and  a  high  temperature  con- 
traindicate  it.    Its  beneficial  effects  in  emphysema  are  also  due  to 
the  relief  of  bronchial  catarrh.    Koumiss  has,  on  account  of  its 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  action,  great  influence  in  the  removal  of 
pleuritic  efiusions.     [The  diuresis,  &c.,  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
the  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  ingested  in  the  form  of  the- 
koumiss  itself,  and  consequently  any  influence  on  pleural  efi"usions, 
<fec.,  is  more  than  doubtful.— TßANS.]    In  diseases  of  the  heart  not 
involvins:  the  valves  it  has  been  found   useful.     Cases  too  are- 
described  of   the    eure   of    chronic    Urethritis   and  leucorrhcea. 
Among  diseases  of  the  nervous  System  those  only  can  be  success- 
fully  treated  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  organic  changes  in 
the  brain.^ 

Koumiss  is  obviously  contra-indicated  in  general  plethora  and 
any  tendency  to  apoplexy.  In  abdominal  plethora  Herzenstein  and- 
almost  every  authority  except  Postnikofl^  are  opposed  to  its  employ- 
ment.  In  acute  febrile  disease  few  physicians  would  give  it,  but 
this  has  no  bearing  on  the  exhausting  fever  of  phthisis,  diseases  of 
the  bones,  &c. 

Herzenstein  does  not  think  pregnancy  any  contra-indication, 
having  himself  seen  a  pregnant  woman  -with  infiltration  of  the  apices 
who  bore  the  treatment  very  well.  Koumiss  is,  however,  unsuited 
for  renal  calculus  and  hypertemia  or  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
kidney,  and  absolute  contra-indications  are  presented  by  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  pericax'dium  (excepting  scrofulous  pericarditis),, 
as  well  as  aneurism  and  inflammation  of  the  arteriös.  Chronic 
metritis  and  Oophoritis  are  indeed  held  to  be  contra-indications  by 
some,  but  fm-ther  Observation  is  wanted  in  this  direction. 

It  is  clear  that  when  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  inflammations  of  this  organ,  koumiss 

'  It  is  but  right  to  observe  liere  that  this  part  of  bis  werk,  as  well  as  that 
wliich  follows  on  the  contra-indications,  is  entirely  based  on  published  records. 
and  theoretical  conclusions. 
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may  act  very  injuvionsly,  since  it  must  increase  the  mass  of  the  blood 
aiid  tüe  alcohol  acts  as  a  stimulant. 

Ilerzeusteiu  Insists  on  the  necessity  of  prescribing  the  particular  kind  of 
Jcouimss,  siuce  the  weak  form  will  generally  cau.se  a  liquid  stool,  while  the 
stronger  often  tends  to  constipation.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
treatment :  it  should  be  drunk  as  long  and  as  much  as  possible.  As  to  the 
disputed  qiiestion  of  the  advantages  pos&essed  by  the  Ssamara  district 
whether  as  regards  climate  or  pasturage,  he  is  in  favour  of  the  Steppes' 
Koumiss  in  and  by  itself  demands  no  particular  diet ;  this  must  be  determined 
by  the  State  of  the  stomach.  It  is  advisable  not  to  take  any  large  quautity 
•  of  flmds,  so  as  not  to  limit  the  consumption  of  koumiss.  There  is  sufficient 
alcohol  m  koumiss  to  render  the  use  of  other  alcohohc  drinks  inexpedient.i 

Schermasanoff  2  sees  in  koumiss  a  nutritious  food,  but  considers  a 
six  weeks' course  quite  insufficient;  it  should  be  drunk  as  long  as 
possible.  Without  denying  the  utility  of  the  koumiss  eure  in  other 
places  than  Ssamara  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Steppes.  He 
estimated  the  proportions  of  fat  and  of  sugar  in  mare's  milk,  and  his 
figures  closely  approach  those  of  Biel,  for  he  found  the  sugar  to  be  6 
per  cent.  and  the  fat  2-9  per  cent.  He  further  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  making  a  distinction  between  the  weak  and  the  stroug  koumiss, 
the  latter  containing  more  alcohol,  carbonic  and  lactic  acids,  but  less 
sugar  than  the  weak. 

The  diet  during  the  koumiss  eure  should  be  piain ;  alcoholic  drinks 
■and  fat  foods  should  be  avoided.  Beginning  with  small  doses  gulped 
down,  one  may  rise  to  6  or  10  bottles  daily  if  so  much  can  be  borne. 
The  effects  of  the  treatment  are  best  seen  in  the  gain  of  weight. 

The  figures  fuvnished  by  SchermasanoiF  show  a  gain  of  2  kilos.  in  a 
week  whüe  the  patients  were  drinking  on  an  average  5  bottles  daily. 
Eight  patients  exhibited  after  two  months  of  the  treatment  an  enormous 
increaseof  weight,  amounting  to  as  much  as  11  to  13  kilos.,  while  they  had 
drunk  from  5  to  10  bottles  daily.  The  writer  himself  drank  as  mauy  as  7 
bottles  a  day  for  3i  months,  and  his  weight  increased  7  kilos. ;  during  the 

'  Ät  the  end  of  his  pamphlet  Herzenstein  describes  the  best  koumiss 
establishments,  having  ]3reviously  dwelt  more  on  their  defects  than  on  their 
merits.  In  the  most  celebrated — those  of  Annaeff,  Postnikoff,  Chembubatoff,  and 
UstinofE— the  living,  iucluding  koumiss,  costs  about  löl.  montlily,  but  there 
are  others  vvhere  one  can  exist  on  6Z.  a  month. 

ScliermasanoflE,  '  On  the  Practice  of  the  Koumiss  Cure,'  Journ.  of  Hijdro- 
therajnj,  1881,  No.  1  (Eussian).  This  author  lias  for  several  yeai's  been  prac- 
tically  acquainted  with  koumiss,  and  is  pleased  to  find  it  beginning  to  take  its 
merited  place  in  theräpeutios,  but  laments  at  the  same  time  that  koumiss 
establishments  scarcely  pay  at  all.  The  number  of  jjatients  who  resort  thilher 
yearly  he  estimatcs  at  about  1,500.  He  names  as  the  best  those  of  Annaeff, 
l'ostnikoff,  and  Chembubatoff,  all  not  far  from  S.samara. 
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following  Winter  he  loat  3  kilos.,  which  he  recovered  in  the  next  summer. 
The  greatest  Lncreaae  of  weiglit  observed  by  him  amouuted  to  14  lulos, 
When  efFusions  are  present  an  improvement  of  the  health  may  be  attended 
by  a  loss  of  weight,'  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  the  fluid. 

The  effects  of  the  koumiss  are  seen  in  several  ways ;  tlie  elevated 
temperature  falls ;  respiration  is  at  firsfc  accelerated,  but  afterwards 
becomes  less  frequent  and  deeper.  Weak  koumiss  and  mare's  milk 
set  np  diarrhoea,  but  the  streng  tends  to  constipation.  Large  doses 
produce  a  degree  of  intoxication,  which  soon  passes  into  an  inclination 
to  sleep.  In  June  and  July,  when  the  Steppes  are  parched,  the 
koumiss  is  not  so  rieh  in  fat  as  in  the  spring.  In  the  selection  of  the 
several  kinds  of  koumiss  the  writer  recommends  that  regard  be  had 
not  merely  to  the  day,  but  to  the  number  of  hours  that  fermentation 
has  been  in  progress;  thus  on  the  second  day  there  is  a  difFerence  of 
twelve  hours  between  the  morning  and  eveniug.  When  diarrhoea 
occurs  a  lifctle  cognac  should  be  added  to  the  koumiss. 

Since  koumiss  is  essentially  a  nutritious  drink  which  aids  the 
Solution  and  absorption  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  it  is  indicated 
in  exhaustion  of  every  kind.'  It  is  very  affective  in  scurvy,  scrofula, 
and  rickets.  In  bronchial  catarrh  a  liquefaction  of  the  Sputa,  with 
easier  expectoration,  is  observed  no  less  tban  an  improvement  of  the 
nutrition.  In  the  treatment  of  consumption  koumiss  presents  an 
invaluable  remedy ;  for  even  though  one  cannot  hope  for  a  radical 
eure  one  may  often  see  surprising  improvement :  the  fever  disappears, 
the  strength  returns,  and  the  destructive  process  is  arrested.  The 
writer  adduces  a  whole  series  of  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  un- 
doubted  chronic  pneumonia  with  Infiltration  of  the  apices  of  the 
lungs,  high  fever,  and  repeated  hsemoptysis,  the  patients  gained 
several  kilos.  in  weight,  the  temperature  became  normal,  and  only  the 
percussion  signs  persisted.  Very  many  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  were 
also  cured  by  koumiss.  The  absorption  of  pleuritic  effasions  was 
frequently  observed.  Chronic  lu-ethritis  and  leucorrhcea  yielded  to  it 
in  like  manner. 

A  very  interesting  case  is  one  of  hystero-epileptic  attacks,  developing  in 
a  young  consumptive  woman  in  consequeuce  of  vaginismus.  The  patlent 
was  entirely  freed  from  the  attacks,  the  cough  relieved,  and  her  weight 
increased  by  5  Inlos. ;  but  the  temperature  did  not  become  normal  and 
reached  100°  F.  in  the  evening.  The  patient  went  through  the  treatment 
for  three  seasons. 

'  A  woman  who  after  nine  pregnancies  had  become  extremely  exhausted 
and  presented  a  very  low  state  of  nutrition  gained  during  a  six  weeks'  course 
with  a  daily  consumption  reaching  four  bottles  daily,  four  kilos.  in  bodv" 
weight.  •' 
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Pregnancy  does  not  contra-indicate  koumiss ;  in  support  of  this 
view  the  writer  refers  to  several  cases,  but  in  diseases  of  the  lieart, 
great  vessels,  and  kidneys  it  is  inadmissible.  The  majority  of  tlie 
patients  go  as  far  as  five  botfcles,  and  the  instances  of  larger  doses,  as 
'ten  to  jSfteen  bottles,  are  exceptional. 

Karrik  ^  undertakes  in  his  work  '  On  Koumiss '  a  discussion  of  its 
•chemical  properties. 

On  the  strength  of  observations  made  by  Iiis  predecessors  Karrik  says 
that  mare's  milk  is  much  poorer  in  albumen  aud  fat  than  woman's  milk,  and 
far  more  so  than  cow's,  but  in  respect  of  sugar  it  Stands  midway  between 
these  two.  But  a  qualitative  difference  has  also  been  estabhshed  between 
the  properties  of  the  caseiu  of  these  millis,  that  of  woman  and  the 
mare  beiug  much  more  soluble  in  lactic  acid,  forming  a  light  flocculent  de- 
posit,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  pale  colour  and  dissolves  easüy  in  distilled 
water.  Neither  gastric  juice,  acetic  acid,  nor  carbonic  acid  throw  down  all 
the  albumiaates  from  mare's  milk,  and  only  by  heating  with  neutral  salts,  as 
Glauber's  salts  or  sodiiun  chloride,  is  the  whole  of  the  casein  preeipitated. 
The  fat  of  mare's  nulk  is  marked  by  a  very  soft  consistence  ;  the  sugar  too 
appears  to  be  more  easily  broken  up  in  fermentation,  since  that  process  setsin 
Tery  quickly.  This  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  milk  sugar  iato  alcohol, 
carbonic  acid,  and  lactic  acid.    At  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  the 

-casein  is  preeipitated,  though  a  small  part  remaius  dissolved  in  the  whey. 
The  quantity  of  the  albumen  and  lacto-protein,  at  the  expense  of  which  the 
fermentation  takes  place,  is  somewhat  diminished.  In  decomposition  with 
yeast  (Penicilhum  glaucum  and  Torula  cerevisii)  the  lactic  acid  fermentation 

is  succeeded  by  alcohohc  fermentation,  and  when  this  has  reached  a  certain 

*  Karrik,  '  On  Koumiss,'  The  Physician,  1881  (ßussian).  The  autbor 
depicts  most  grapMcally  the  Steppes  of  South-Eastern  Eussia,  with  their 
Sandy  soil,  with  their  clear  continental  climate,  with  severe  winters  and 
bot,  dry  summers,  the  rieh  pastures  where  herds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  camels 
graze.  He  describes  the  winter,  fertile  in  hardships,  hunger,  and  disease  to 
thenomads,  and  the  lovely  summers,  which  quickly  restore  their  bealth,  thanks 
to  the  air  of  the  Steppes  and  the  abundance  of  mare's  milk  that  they  drink 
in  a  fermented  condition  as  koumiss.  This  fact  had  long  come  under  the 
notice  of  travellers  and  served  to  introduce  koumiss  into  medicine.  The 
history  of  koumiss  is  very  ancient,  for  even  in  Herodotus  there  are  indications 
■of  its  preparation  by  the  Scythians.  Then  many  travellers,  from  the  eleventh 
Century  onwards,  describe  it  as  a  spirituous  driak.  The  first  serious  work  on 
koumiss  was  that  of  John  Grien  in  1788  ;  then  there  exists  a  mass  of  State- 
ments about  it  in  various  journals  by  persons  who  have  never  seen  it.  Only 
since  Postnikoff  opened  the  first  establishmcnt  have  any  serious  works  on 
koumiss  appeared,  and  the  chief  subject  of  all  these  is  a  general  assertion  of 
its  nutritive  and  therapeutic  properties.  Those  authors  ouly  who  have  never 
seen  koumiss  in  its  own  place  venture  to  doubt  its  valuc,  and  among  them 
he  reckons  Boikoff,  who  drew  some  veiy  remarkable  conclusions  as  to  its  ction 
from  observations  made  on  a  hcalthy  man. 
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:polnt  the  former  ceases,  tlie  fücjliolic  coatinuing  alone.  The  latter  is  aided 
Jjy  frequent  stirriiig,  through  the  readier  access  tlius  given  to  tlie  oxygen 
■of  the  air.  This  procedura,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pasteur,  tends  to 
preveiit  the  development  of  the  hutyric  fermentation,  oxygen  heing  fatal 
to  the  vibrios  that  excite  this  change.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  fer- 
raentatiou  is  the  easier  set  iip  the  richer  the  mük  is  in  fat.  But  the  most 
remarkable  chemical  phenomenon  in  the  fermentation  of  mare's  milk  is  the 
•change  iu  the  sohibility  of  the  casein  ;  that  which  had  already  been  thi-own 
■down  begins  again  to  dissolve,  the  quautity  of  redissolved  casein  reaching 
13-5  per  cent.  on  the  third  day,  and  35-5  per  cent.  on  the  sixteenth.  The 
■  change  iu  the  milk  sugar  proceeds  very  fast  at  first.  Thus  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  two-thirds  of  the  wbole  quantity  will  have  disappeared,  after 
which  it  goes  on  very  much  slower. 

For  the  manufacture  of  a  proper  koumiss  good  mare's  milk  is  the  first 
requisite.  This  should  be  rieh  in  sugar  and  fat.  To  obtaiu  such  a  milk  the 
nomads  never  put  the  mares  to  any  labour,  and  for  eight  months  they  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  and  rieh  pastnre  of  the  Steppes.  Düring  the  winter,  however, 
they  are  exposed  to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  weaker  animals  succumb.  The 
frequent  müking  of  the  mares,  viz.  four  to  eight  times  daily,  tends  to  reduce 
the  qiiantity  of  fat.  The  act  of  milkiug  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  for 
the  sphincters  of  the  udders  are  strongly  developed,  and  the  mares  yield  milk 
only  in  the  presence  of  their  foals,  which  are  therefore  allowed  access  to  the 
■dams  at  night.  Sometimes  the  mares  have  to  be  fettered.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  belong  to  the  Steppe  breed,  that  has  for  long  been 
-employed  exclusively  for  milch  purposes,  since  only  such  yield  a  milk  rieh  in 
sugar,  and  the  pasture  of  the  Steppes  is  eqnally  easential.^  In  addition  to 
good  pasture  there  must  be  plenty  of  good  water  at  band  for  di-inking  and 
bathing,  and  salt  must  be  given  to  the  mares  to  lick.  Only  wlien  all  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  can  one  get  really  good  milk. 

In  the  preparation  of  koumiss  Karrik  lays  special  stress  on  cleanliness, 
and  also  considers  frequent  stirring  and  a  uniform  temperatiu-e  of  from  73° 
to  90°  F.  to  be  important.  Good  koumiss  is  very  palatable,  of  a  pleasant 
acid  taste,  and  smells  of  the  aromatic  Steppe  plants.  The  streng  kind  is 
thinner,  sourer,  and  richer  in  caa-bonic  acid  than  the  weaker. 

Karrik  confirms  nearly  all  tlie  observatJons  of  Poloubensky,  See- 
land, and  Postnikoff  on  the  physiological  action  of  koumiss,  and  lays 
great  stress  on  its  nutritive  value  and  high  digestibility,  explainino' 
the  last  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  alcohoh 
Koumiss.  is  digested  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely  absorbed ;  the  dejections  are  scanty,  pale-coloured,  and  odour- 
less,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation ;  only  the  weak  koumiss 

'  Besides  the  Stipa  pennata,  which  for  a  long  time  has  ceased  to  be  foimd 
everywhere,  good  pastures  are  rieh  in  the  following  plants  :  Artemisia  absin- 
thium,  Achillea  millefolium,  folium  serum  [sie],  draba,  sinapis,  origanum, 
thymus,  mentha,  salvia,  galeopsis,  voronica,  plantago,  alchemilla,  geum] 
potentilla,  malva,  althea,  rannnculus,  senecio,  delphinium,  briza  scabiosa' 
«uphorbium,  &c.  '  ' 
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at  first  leads  as  a  rule  to  three  to  five  liquid  evacuations  daily.  Soort 
after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  the  author  noticed  an 
increase  of  five  to  ten  beats  per  minuto  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  respiration  to  be  somewhat  accelerated ;  but  these  Symptoms 
soon  gave  place  to  the  normal  condition.  Later  on  the  heart's  beats 
were  stronger,  the  pulse  fuller,  and  the  cutaneous  capillary  neibwork 
more  filied  with  blood,  giving  a  ruddiness  to  the  complexion.  On  the 
temperature  of  non-febrile  patients  koumiss  has  no  effect. 

The  intoxicating  effect  of  koumiss  is  very  slight  and  never 
produces  headache,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  purity  of  the 
alcohol,  the  action  of  which,  as  in  Champagne,  is  aided  by  the  car- 
bonic  acid.  The  excitement  of  the  nervous  System  soon  passes  into 
a  desire  for  quiet  and  for  sleep,  due  to  the  alcohol  and  lactic  acid. 
The  writer  confirms  the  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  action,  and  quotes 
the  analyses  of  the  urine  by  Biel  and  Boikoff",  remarking  on  the  in- 
creased  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  He  admits  that  koumiss  in  and 
by  itself  is  not  suflicient  for  the  requirements  of  the  oi-ganism,  which 
even  ten  bottles  cannot  satisfy,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of 
carbohydrates. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  koumiss  shows  itself  in  the  improvement 
of  the  general  nutrition,  and  even  a  feeble  and  diseased  stomach  will 
digest  large  quantities  of  koumiss ;  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  heart- 
burn  ceases,  the  appetite  increases,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  digest  any 
kind  of  food.  The  appetite  becomes  specially  great  in  persons  who  have 
previously  suffered  from  indigestion  and  in  consumptives.  Abnormal 
frequency  of  the  pulse  due  to  ansemia  or  to  fever  usually  disappears 
under  the  use  of  koumiss.  The  dry,  short  cough  of  consumptives  is 
relieved  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  the  sputa  becoming  fluid  and 
expectorated  with  ease.  From  his  own  observations  Karrik  cannot 
think  that  koumiss  has  any  tendency  to  excite  hsemoptysis.  This 
Symptom  does  not  occur  more  frequently  during  the  koumiss  treat- 
ment than  without  it,  since  the  vessels  sharing  in  the  generally 
improved  strength  are  better  able  to  resist  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  blood.  The  exhausting  sweats  of  consumptives  become  less 
and  frequently  cease  altogether.  Sleep  is  uninterrupted  and  deep ; 
menstruation  occurs  more  freely  and  regularly.  The  increase  of 
strength  is  very  conspicuous  in  ansemic  and  phthisical  subjects ;  their 
weights  increase  and  their  figures  become  fuller,  which  cannot 
be  mainly  due,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  a  mere  deposition  of 
fat,  or  the  muscular  power  could  not  be  so  raised  as  it  actually 
is.'     The   author  has  himself  observed  the  results  of  koumiss 

'  Karrik  adduces  several  examples  of  enormous  increase  of  weigbt  in 
consumptives  ;  some  he  has  seen  who  have  gained  asmuchas  six  kilos.  These 
cases  are,  it  is  true,  onl^^  exceptional. 
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treatment  in  anjemia,  gastdc  catarrh,  and  consumption,  but  does  not 
doubt  that  otlier  diseases  attended  by  exhaustion  would  be  either 
entirely  cured  or  arrested  in  their  course.  Gases,  indeed,  have  come 
witliin  Iiis  knowledge  of  gastric  and  intestinal  nlcers  successfully 
treated  by  it.  Very  good  results  were  obtained  in  scurvy,  scrofnla, 
and  Syphilis.  In  one  case  of  Bright's  disease,  that  of  a  man  who  had 
had  albuminuria  for  three  years,  Karrik  saAv  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  successful  result  of  koumiss  treatment,  the  albumen  permanently 
disappearing.  He  woiild  attribute  this  to  the  flushing  out  of  the 
nrinary  tubules  "with  water,  the  uiuretic  and  diaphoretic  action  of 
the  koumiss,  combined  with  its  influencefor  good  on  the  general  nutri- 
tion.  From  the  successful  results  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus 
with  lactic  acid  by  Oantani  the  author  advises  the  trial  of  koumiss 
in  a  number  of  future  cases.  Karrik  saw  also  several  cases  of  val- 
vulär disease  of  tbe  heart  in  which  koumiss  was  very  useful ;  this  he 
explains  by  the  strengthening  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself 
and  the  improvement  of  the  blood ;  and,  in  Opposition  to  all  other 
authorities,  he  declares  that  heart  disease  is  no  contra-indication  to 
its  use. 


Karrik  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  treatment  of  consumption  by 
koumiss.  Uuder  plithisis  he  includes  all  diseases  of  tbe  lang-  in  which 
soliditieation  and  destruction  of  the  pareucbyma  can  be  proved.  He  next 
brings  forward  a  number  of  highly  interesting  accounts,  taken  from  reports 
of  tbe  military  surgeons,  which  relate  to  the  cases  of  over  a  tbousand 
officera  and  men,  mostly  suffering  from  ehest  alfections,  for  which  the 
Ministry  of  War  bad  opened  a  koumiss  estahlishment  not  far  from  Ssamara. 
Tbe  reports  cover  a  period  of  several  years,  and  we  get  tbe  following 
figiires :  In  the  course  of  six  years  tbe  number  of  patients  reached  993  ; 
of  these,  551  were  cured  or  greatly  improved,  in  314  there  was  a  material 
alleviatiou,  and  128  remained  in  tbe  same  condition,  grew  worse,  or  died. 
Of  tbe  990  patients,  86G  were  cases  of  lung  disease.  Tbe  increase  öf  weight 
hl  660  cases  reached  an  average  of  4  kilos.,  the  maximum  gain  being  12  kilos. 
in  six  weeks.  ° 

Karrik  regrets  that  tbe  majority  of  observations  to  be  found  in  tbe 
hterature  of  tbe  subject  relate  to  Single  seasons  only,  the  furtber  proo-ress 
of  tbe  disease  being  rarely  recorded.  He  contributes  25  cases  of  phthisis 
wbicb  be  bad  watcbed  for  longer  or  sborter  periods.  In  nine  of  these  tbere 
was  a  great  increase  in  weight,  and  perfect  recovery  was  attained  so  that 
tbe  patients  were  enabled  to  resume  their  former  occupalions ; '  in  five 
tliere  was  great  relief,  but  their  condition  made  a  repetition  of  the  treatment 
necessary;  in  six  there  was  some  rehef  obtained  tbrough  the  koumiss  but 
they  succumbed  after  some  time  to  plithisis,  a  few  almost  Immediatelv '  In 
tbe  course  of  one  to  ten  years  eleven  died  of  tbe  twenty-five;  amon^  tbe 
fourteen  surTivors  thirteen  were  living  five  years  after  having  gone  tbrough 
VOL.  I.  C  Q 
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tho  eure.  Tlie  mean  gain  of  -weight  among  the  wliole  twenty-five  was  5 
kilos.  They  were  all  well-marlied  cases  of  phthisis,  witli  solidißcation  and 
Lreaking  down  of  the  apices,  moisl  crepitant  rales,  fever,  and  night  sweats. 
The  wi-iter  then  gives  the  history  of  persona  still  living  who,  in  their  youth, 
had  had  lifemoptysis,  fever,  emaciation,  and  night  sweats,  witli  solidiö'cation 
of  the  apices.  All  were  cured  by  koumiss,  and  three  of  them  (Professors 
]\janassein,  Lesgaft,  and  Owsjarmikoff)  are  now  lectiiring  without  the  least 
inconvenience.  He  quotes  also  several  cases  of  eure  of  consumption  on  the 
authority  of  other  observers,  some  of  whom  the  writer  had  recently  seen  in 
good  health. 

From  tbe  observations  of  tbis  writer  koumiss  wonld  appear  to  be 
contra-indicated  in  pletbora,  hyperjEtnia  of  the  brain,  liver,  and 
spieen ;  in  overfiUing  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  in  aneurisms  and 
degeneration  of  the  arteries,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  rbeumatism. 
On  the  occurrence  of  hsemoptysis  it  should  be  prohibited,  and  after  its 
Cassation  should  be  resumed  only  in  the  weaker  form  and  in  small 
doses. 

Koumiss  sbould  be  drunk  warm,  about  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and 
in  the  largest  doses  possible  without  overfilling  the  stomaeh.  It  is  especially 
important  in  phthisis,  when  emaciation  is  considerable,  to  administer  as  much 
as  can  be  assimilated.  That  of  medium  strength  is  most  used,  bat  replaced 
on  the  appearance  of  diarrhcea  by  the  strong,  or  in  constipation  by  the  weak 
or  by  unfermented  mare's  milk. 

Altbough  Karrik  acknowledges  tlie  value  of  koumiss  made  elsewhere, 
he  gives  the  preference  to  that  of  the  Steppes,  since  the  curative  influence  of 
the  aromatie,  clear,  dry  aii'  of  the  summer  at  Ssamara  is  not  inconsiderable. 
He  says  that  the  treatment  of  consumptives  on  the  Steppes  should  be  under- 
taken  during  the  summer,  and  should  extend  over  at  least  two  months.  The 
climate  presents  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  paiient  to  driuk  such  quanti- 
tiesas  he  could  elsewhere  only  on  veryhot  days.  Ansemic  subjects  and  those 
with  diseases  of  the  stomaeh  may  employ  the  koumiss  eure  with  benefit  in 
other  places  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Karrik  further  advises  consumptives  to  ride  regularly  on  the  Steppes, 
since  their  strength  is  greatly  improved  thereby,  although  the  weight  gained 
may  be  somewhat  less.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  Steppes  he  reckons  also 
the  metbodical  course  of  life  and  the  fi-eedom  from  anxiety  aud  work.  The 
diet,  raeanwhile,  should  be  a  varied  one ;  only  such  foods  aud  drinks  as  quench 
the  thirst  should  be  avoided,  so  that  tbe  more  koumi.?s  may  be  drunk.  One 
ought  never  to  send  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  to  the  Steppes,  since  success  is 
very  doubtful  in  rapid  extension  of  the  process.  Nevertheless  he  reports  two 
cases  of  successful  treatment  of  this  disease.  A  young  girl  of  nineteeu  years, 
whose  brother  and  sister  had  died  of  galloping  consumption,  had  one 
autumn  a  severe  attack  of  htemoptysis ;  in  winter  she  emaciated  fearfully  and 
sufferedfrom  night  sweats,  cough,  and  dyspncea,  and  the  hremoptysis  recurred. 
In  the  spriug  her  condition  seemed  hopeless;  sbe  was  unable  to  walle,  aud 
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in  this  coiidltiou,  wlieii  Postuikoff  diagnosed  a  large  eavity  and  solidification 
of  both  Upper  lotes,  slie  bfgan  the  koumiss  eure.  Slie  remained  there  tlie 
whole  Summer,  and  drank  lioumiss  also  in  the  following  winter;  in  the 
meantime  she  gained  7  kilos.  in  weight,  and  her  strength  so  far  returued  that 
she  coiüd  not  only  walle,  but  even  dance,  altliough  subcrepitant  rälea  were 
audible  nuder  both  clavicles.  The  patient  lived  for  two  and  a  half  years 
froni  the  commencement  of  the  koumiss  eure.  Another  case  is  still  more 
remarkable.  A  young  professor  of  thirty-one  years  was  attacked  with 
hfemoptysis,  after  which  hectie  fever,  cough,  emaciation,  and  dyspnoea  super- 
vened.  On  examiuation  resouance  was  found  dull  beneath  both  clavicles, 
with  crepitant  räles.  After  eight  weeks'  koumiss  eure  the  patient  could 
Bcarcely  recognise  himself.  He  had  drunk  up  to  five  bottles  daily  wlien 
improvement  at  once  appeai-ed  ;  the  fever  had  snbsided  in  the  second  week, 
and  he  gained  6  kilos.  in  weight.  At  the  end  of  the  course  weak  vesicular 
breathiug  was  audible  under  the  left  clavicle,  but  dulness  and  subcrepitant 
rales  remained  under  the  right.  Sonorous  rhonchi  disappeared  after  three 
months.  The  patient  passed  the  following  winter  and  spring  in  Italy,  and 
is  now  quite  well.  This  and  other  cases  convinced  Karrik  that  in  the  fivst 
place  fever  is  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  koumiss,  and  in  the  second  that 
hereditary  cases  are  haj'der  to  eure  than  others.  In  ulceratiou  of  the  larynx 
koumiss  is  taken  with  difficultj'  because  the  carbonic  and  lactic  acids  irritate 
the  xdcerated  surfaces.  In  severe  cases  of  phthisis  the  patients  should  be 
sent  during  the  following  winter  and  sprmg  to  the  Southj  and  they  should 
resume  the  koumiss  eure  in  the  Steppes  next  summer. 

■  After  having  given  the  opinions  of  different  authorities  on  kou- 
miss and  koumiss  cm-es,  so  far  as  they  apjiear  to  be  of  any  value,  I 
shall  report  my  own  observations,  which  I  have  already  published  in 
a  treatise  on  this  subject.'    I  have  in  my  report  shortly  reviewed  the 

'  '  Keport  on  the  Koumiss  Cure  by  AnnaeflE  on  the  Dats-cha  for  the  Season 
1881,'  Journ.of  TTydrothprapy ,  1881,  No.  11  (Kussian).  The  author  passed 
the  summer  of  1881  in  Annaeff's  establishment,  where  he  undertook  the 
suxjerintendence  of  the  medical  nnd  hygienic  department.  Wishing  to  observe 
the  physiological  and  therapentical  action  of  koumiss,  he  directed  special 
attention  to  Its  preparation,  to  the  clioice  of  mares  of  the  Steppe  breed,  to 
cleanliness  in  its  manufactxire,  to  the  prevention  of  falsification,  to  the 
accurate  selection  of  the  different  strengths,  &c.  Together  with  tlie  principal 
lie  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  good  quarters  and  table  for  their  patients  •  a 
task  so  much  the  easier,  as  Annaeff's  is  one  of  the  best  and  wcalthiest  of  these 
establishments.  In  this  season  there  were  more  than  a  liundred  pa'ients  in 
the  place,  sixty-two  of  whom  were  subjectcd  to  dose  clinical  Observation.  He 
sbared  the  wish  of  the  Kassian  physician  to  extend  the  employment  of  the 
koumiss  eure,  since  so  many  patients  are  sent  away  to  take  foreign  mineral 
waters,  the  action  of  which  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  that  of  koumiss 
The^therapeutic  action  of  koumiss  most  noarly  resembles  that  of  the  waters 
at  Ems,  althongli,  of  course,  these  have  no  nutritive  value. 

Annaeff's  establishment  Stands  on  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Vol^ra  three 
versts  distant  from  Ssamara.    It  is  surronnded  by  a  park  and  is  wdl  arränged, 
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establisliment  of  Annaeff,  tlie  preparation  of  konmiss,  and  its  physio- 
logical  and  therapeutic  action  pavtly  on  tlie  strength  of  the  informa- 
tion  contained  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  partly  on  that  of 
my  own  observations. 

The  chemical  process  in  the  manufacture  of  koumiss  consists  in  the 
convevsion  of  the  milk  sugar  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  lactic  acid. 
I  pei-formed  several  analyses,  and  found  that  the  figures  differed  biit 
little  from  those  of  Biel  and  Gartie ;  from  these  I  calculated  what 
amount  of  nutritive  materials  were  ingested  with  an  average  dose  of 
five  bottles  daily.  Of  two-day  koumiss  I  found  that  III  grammes  of 
albumen,  58  grammes  of  fat,  and  70  grammes  of  milk  sugar,  besides 
31  grammes  of  lactic  acid,  79  grammes  of  alcohol,  and  16  grammes  of 
salts,  were  contained  in  the  five  bottles.  These  figures,  when  com- 
pared  -with  the  numbers  giveu  by  Moleschott,  show  that  koumiss  by 
itself  is  no  luxurious  fare  and  that  the  five  bottles  contain  only  ^  of 
the  albumen,  |  of  the  fat,  ^  of  the  salts,  and  but  i  of  the  carbohydrates 
necessary  for  health.  The  impossibility  of  living  on  koumiss  alone  is 
evident,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  appetite  is  not  lost  during 
its  use  and  fat  mutton  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  dietary  of  the 
nomads.  But  though  a  koumiss  diet  is  insufficient  from  a  quantita- 
tive point  of  view  it  excels  every  other  qualitatively ;  the  casein  is  in 

with  libraries,  attached  verandalis,  theatre,  carriages,  &c.,  and  the  table  is  good. 
The  climate  of  Ssamara  is  somewhat  warmer  than  one  would  expect  from  its 
geographica!  position.  The  Gigulöff  Mouutains,  which  play  a  great  part  in 
the  climatology  of  this  district,  rise  about  fifteen  kilometres  to  the  north 
Ssamara  lies  under  the  53°  of  north  latitude  and  5°  of  longitude  E.  from 
Greenwich.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  41°  F.  In  May  the  mean  is 
61°  F.,  in  June  66°  F.,  in  July  72°  F.,  and  in  August  61°  F.  These  figures,  taken 
from  Ukke,  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  observed  by  the  writer.  The  diurnal 
variations  do  not  exceed  46°  F.  [!].  These  facts  justify  the  claim  of  Ssamara  to 
a  uniform  and  warm  climate  [?].  Kain  falls  on  an  average  on  one  day  in 
three,  but  is  of  short  duration  and  small  in  quantity.  The  air  is  dry,  the 
winds  are  mostly  west,  south-west,  and  south.  The  writer  agrees  with  Ukkc 
in  considering  such  a  ohmate  well  suited  for  the  treatment  of  ehest  diseases. 
The  milch  mares  are  obtained  from  the  Bashkirs  for  the  summer,  but  some 
belongto  AnnaefE  himself .  Theygraze  either  on  the  Steppe  or  are  fed  on  fresh- 
cut  gx&ss  from  the  same.  They  are  milkcd  thrice  daily  and  give  each  timo 
two  to  three  bottles  of  sweet  milk  with  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1,033  to  1,036.  In  very  hot  weather,  when  the  mares  drink  freely, 
the  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  less.  The  koumiss  is  prepared  by  a  Tartar 
family  who  have  served  the  establishment  for  twenty  years.with  ascrupulous 
cleanli'ness  and  in  the  sight  of  the  patients.  Aftei-  one  day's  stirring  it  is 
poured  into  bottles  and  kept  in  the  cellai-  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  V. 
The  sorting  is  strictly  observed,  a  separate  part  of  the  cellar  being  reserved  for 
each  kiad. 
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a  form  most  susceptible  of  digestion,  and  in  a  state  of  fine  division, 
.vhile  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  lactic  acid  asßist  the  digestion. 
The  veiy  great  influence  on  the  increase  of  body  weight  exerted  by 
koumiss  is  Seen  in  the  tables  given  in  the  report,  which  also  show 
that  the  gain  is  gveatest  in  cases  of  ansemia  of  different  kmds.  and 
in  chronic  pneumonia.  The  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  and  the  number  of  bottles  drunk ;  the 
age  of  the  patient,  too,  has  some  intluence;  for  the  older  he  is 
the  greater  the  gain.  This  gain  cannot  be  wholly  explained  by 
assnming  the  storing  up  of  fat,  for  the  total  quantity  of  fat  taken 
in  during  the  treatment  scarcely  equals  half  the  weight  gained, 
while  the  general  condition  of  the  patients,  their  complexion,  and 
muscular  power  all  point  to  the  better  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
generally. 

Koumiss  exerts  a  marked  effect  on  the  secretion  of  urine,  for  not 
only  is  the  quantity  passed  three  times  as  great  as  the  normal,  but, 
thoiigh  the  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  lowered,  the  total  solids  are 
absolutely  increased,  especially  the  urea  phoephates  and  Chlorides. 
The  uric  acid  is  diminished,  indicating  the  completeness  of  the  oxida- 
tion  processes,  and  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  gives  way  to  a 
neutral.  These  changes  are  indeed  very  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  when  large  quantities  of  pure  water  are  imbibed.  Koumiss 
causes  no  change  of  temperature  in  a  healthy  individual, 
the  daily  variations  observed  not  exceeding  2°  F.  In  febrile 
cases  there  is  often  a  fall  of  temperature  observed  along  with  the 
general  improvement  and  depending  on  the  subsidence  of  the  morbid 
process. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  koumiss  on  single  organs  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  becomes  moist  and  led  and  the  tongue  clean. 
Koumiss  has  no  effect  on  sound  teeth,  but  caries  is  accelerated  by  it, 
while  any  traces  of  it  left  in  the  oral  cavity  speedily  undergo  decom- 
position.  The  sour  taste  of  the  drink  excites  an  abundant  secretion 
of  salivaj  gurglings  in  the  stomach,  soon  extending  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  are  caused  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  active 
peristalsis  it  excites.  Even  large  quantities  of  koumiss — as  much  as 
a  litre — quickly  disappear  from  the  stomach,  which  can  be  shown  by 
percussion  to  be  empty  after  the  lapse  of  one  hour.  Absorption  is  per- 
formed  so  rapidly  and  completely  in  the  small  intestine  that  there  is 
little  residuum  to  be  found  in  the  large.  The  large  proportion  of 
sugar  in  weak  koumiss  and  in  mare's  milk  explains  their  laxative 
uction.  The  small  bulk  of  the  excreta,  and  the  absence  from  them  of 
aiijthing  irritating,  easily  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  coiistipation 


noticed  by  all  observers.  The  alcoliol  excites  the  heart's  action  and 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  fuller 


I,  too,  have  observed  the  effects  so  often  noticed  on  the  respiratory 
Organs,  the  increased  mass  of  blood  demanding  more  oxygen,  while  the 
distended  vessels  of  the  lung  rednee  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  the 
resiilt  of  these  two  factors  being  seen  in  an  acceleration  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  to  the  extent  of  8  to  15  per  minute,  and  later  in  an 
increased  depth.  The  high  tension  of  the  arteries  iu  the  lesser  circu- 
lation  is  also  indicated  by  the  streng  accentuation  of  the  second  sound 
at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  The  indolent  mucous  membrane  of  the 
broncbi  is  stimulated  by  the  alcohol  excreted  thi-ough  the  lungs,  and 
chronic  catarrhs  are  often  removed. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  gonorrhcea  and  cystitis  made  worse,  but  one 
can  scarcely  assume  any  Irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  alcohol,  for 
it  is  eliminated  by  them  to  a  very  small  extent;  the  lactic  acid  too 
passes  into  the  urine  in  the  form  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  lastly 
the  large  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine,  a  conseqnence  of  the  high 
arterial  pressure,  cannot  be  looked  on  aa  in  any  way  provocative  of 
kidney  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  diaphoretic  action 
of  koumiss,  for  with  large  potations  in  a  hot  climate  and  in  a  diy 
atmosphere  free  perspirations  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic  actions  of  koumiss  depend  entirely  on  the  volume 
of  water,  though  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  therapeutic  employment  with  this  Intention.  The  treatment  of 
chronic  nephritis  by  koumiss  has  been  frequently  undertaken  of  late 
and  with  successful  results.  The  free  Perspiration  is  also  of  import- 
ance,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  in  aiding  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
from  the  bowel. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  siugle  constituents 
with  that  of  koumiss  as  a  whole  I  came  to  the  foUowing  results  :  The 
happy  combination  of  easüy  digested  materials  with  others  that  excite 
the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  themselves  aid  in  digestion, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  accelerating  metabolism  by  means  of  the 
quantities  of  water  imbibed  düring  the  koumiss  eure ;  the  efiects  of  the 
active  Perspiration  on  the  processes  of  absorption;  the  speedy  and  coni- 
jjlete  elimination  of  the  products  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis — all 
these  properties  taken  together  give  to  koumiss  its  therapeutic  valiie. 
To  these  we  must  add  a  lessened  irritability  of  the  nervous  centi-e-, 
due  to  a  greater  Saturation  of  the  nerve-tissue  and  to  the  sedative 


>  In  two  cases,  which  exliibited  such  a  sensitiveness  to  the  effects  of  wine 
tliat  a  Single  glass  caused  congestion  of  the  head,  flushed  cbeeks,  &c.,  the 
saine  Symptoms  appcared  after  the  use  of  koumiss. 
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action  of  the  lactic  acid.  It  is,  then,  m)t  to  be  widercd  at  if  under 
favourable  conditions  of  climate,  and  aided  by  the  phys.ca  and  mental 
rest  enjoyed  by  the  patients,  koumiss  should  give  the  best  results. 

In  myreport  sixty-two  cases  are  referred  to,  of  which  twenty-seven 
made  a  perfect  recovei-y  and  twenty-four  were  materially  improved  by 
Ozeans  of  the  koumiss  eure,  niae  left  the  establishment  no  better,  one  case 
of  acute  tuberculosis  got  rapidly  worse,  and  another  died  m  the  Institution. 
Thus  m  fifty-one  of  the  sixty-two,  or  82  per  cent.,  there  was  either  recovery 
or  material  impiovement,  and  in  the  remaining  eleven  the  cause  of  the  want 
of  success  lay  in  the  specially  severe  form  of  the  disease  (phthisis  florida, 
acute  tuberculosis,  &c.)  or  in  the  duration  of  treatment  bemg  too  short. 
Amon<^  the  twelve  cases  of  consumption,  there  were  five  of  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  well-marked  Symptoms  of  consohdation  and 
ulceration  of  the  hing,  elevated  temperature,  and  haemoptysis.  Koumi^s 
coidd  not  be  given  m  large  doses  on  account  of  the  hfemoptysis,  and  couse- 
quently  the  gam  of  weight  was  small,  viz.  1  to  3  kilos. ;  the  cough  became  less, 
and  the  temperature  sank,  but  the  objective  Symptoms  were  unclianged. 
On  the  other  band,  in  those  cases  of  consumption  in  which  the  process  was 
more  of  an  mterstitial  character,  in  which  cicatrisation  and  contraction  with 
the  formation  of  bronchiectasic  cavities  played  the  principal  part,  the  ioi- 
provement  was  considerable.  The  Symptoms  of  the  bronchial  catarrh  which 
accompanies  the  changes  in  the  lung  substance  disappeared  rapidly,  but 
even  in  these  the  objective  signs  remained  unaltered,  and  in  no  Single  instance 
could  I  assure  myself  of  the  complete  healing  up  of  the  cavities.  In  five  of 
the  twelve  cases  h^moptysis  recm-red,  so  that  the  patients  were  compelled  to 
use  the  koumiss  sparingly. 

Of  ten  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  seven  recovered  completely ;  the  rales 
disappeared,  together  with  the  cough,  pains,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  In 
the  remaining  three  the  bronchitis  was  associated  with  emphysema,  which 
obviously  could  not  but  persist,  and  in  one  other  haemoptysis  occurred  during 
the  koumiss  treatment.  The  patient  was  a  man,  with  a  narrow  paralytic  {sie) 
thorax  and  extreme  emaciation,  who  had  previously  had  several  attacks  of 
hffimoptysis.  He  could  bear  only  small  doses  of  koumiss,  and  this  naturally 
detracted  from  the  füll  success  of  the  treatment ;  yet  he  gained  2'5  kiloa. 
And  lastly  the  remaining  case  of  bronchitis  in  which  there  was  only  an 
improvement  was  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  of  a  consumptive  family, 
who  had  frequently  suö'ered  from  bronchitis,  with  fever,  dry  pleurisy,  and 
hfemoptysis.  After  an  unhappy  marriage  she  developed  hystero-epileptic 
attacks,  and  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  had,  too,  a  constantly 
elevated  temperature  of  104°  to  108°  F.  After  a  course  of  koumiss  she  could 
scarcely  be  recoguised  ;  she  had  gained  5  kilos,,  was  quite  free  from  cough, 
and  able  to  take  part  in  tlie  dancing,  but  the  temperature  remained  above  the 
normal.  During  the  foUowing  winter  she  took  a  fresh  chill,  lost  flesh  rapidly, 
high  fever  and  bloody  expectoration  set  in,  and  she  was  at  length  unable  to 
walk.  In  this  condition  she  came  to  me,  and  I  found,  on  examination,  oulj"- 
a  fow  dry  rhonchi  over  both  lungs,  and  also  the  signs  of  an  old  pleurisy  at 
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the  left  apex,  moderate  dulness,  weakened  breathing,  and  Tocal  fremitus 
w,th  shght  accentuation  of  the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonary  ZL  B^' 
h  trea  ment  several  purely  hysterical  attacks  occurred.  The  glt  k- 
ness  m  the  legs  and  mcreased  tendon  reflex  improved  greatly  under  the  use 
o  strychma  After  six  weeks'  residence  in  the  Institute  she  was  lo  mul 
better  as  to  be  able  to  dance ;  her  weight  had  increaaed  3-5  kilos.  and  the  rales 
had  disappeared  from  the  längs,  bat  the  enigmatical  elevation  of  the  eveuin. 
temper atm-e  to  38°  R.  remained.i  ° 
I  have  described  in  detail  a  case  of  bronchitis  in  a  scrofulous  boy  with 
Clus  ers  of  large  glands  in  his  neck,  Conjunctivitis,  and  constant  diarrhoea. 
\V  Ithin  two  months  he  was  completely  cured  and  gained  2-5  kilos 

Of  six  cases  of  pleurisy  five  were  improved.  The  sixth,  in  which  th»re 
was  a  large  eHusiou  of  several  years'  standing,  remained  in  the  same  state, 
and  was  advised  to  undergo  surgical  treatment. 

_  The  most  briUiant  results  were  achieved  in  many  cases  of  gastric  and 
intestmal  catarrli,  the  increase  in  weight  reaching  5  to  7  kilos.  Especially 
worthy  of  notice  was  one  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  persisted  after  an  attack 
of  epidemic  djsentery.  For  four  years  the  patient  had  tried  diflerent  modes 
of  treatment,  but  the  slightest  indiscretion  in  diet  invariably  brought  on  the 
diarrhcBa.  Six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  koumiss  eure  he  had 
gained  4  Mlos.,  and  could  take  any  kind  of  food  with  impunity.  I  have 
published  another  case  in  which  a  severe  gastric.  catarrh,  with  morning  sick- 
uess  and  complete  loss  of  appetite,  enlargement  of  the  liver  without  ascites, 
considerable  emaciation,  constant  inability  to  sleep,  and  premature  sclerosis 
of  the  arteries  existed  in  consequence  of  chronic  alcoholism.  While  under 
treatment  the  patient  took  no  wine,  sleep  and  appetite  returned,  and  he  gained 
2  kilos.  in  one  month. 

Of  two  cases  of  chronic  cystitis  one  was  dependent  on  a  gonorrhoea 
which  was  at  first  increased  by  the  koumiss,  but  later  disappeared.  The 
eecond  case  had  been  very  much  neglected  and  had  existed  for  over  two 
years  ;  it  remained  unimproved. 

Ansemic  subjects  formed  the  last  category,  and  in  these  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  so  far  as  pos.'^ible  the  original  cause  in  each  case.  In  threö  it 
was  clearly  a  malarial  iufection,  and  quinine  was  given  along  with  the 
koumiss ;  but  the  repuguance  of  the  patient  to  koumiss  during  theparoxysms 
presented  a  difficulty  in  the  treatment.  In  one  case  the  antemia  was  the 
consequence  of  profuse  epistaxis,  the  patient  was  greatly  exhausted  and 
suffered  also  from  chorea.  Fearing  a  return  of  the  epistaxis,  we  began  the 
treatment  with  only  half  a  glass,  and  ai  the  end  of  four  weeks  only  two 
bottles  were  reached,  but  the  residt  was  brilliant.  The  patient  improved 
visibly  and  gained  3  kilos.  in  weight.  The  severe  nem-otic  Symptoms  also 
disappeared  completely ;  but  the  most  astonishing  results  were  attained  in 
cases  of  antemia  dependent  on  disturbances  of  general  nutrition.    The  appe- 


'  [There  must  be  a  mistake  here.  38°  R.  =  1]  7°  F.,  which  is  impossible.  He 
doubtless  means  33°  R.  -  106°  F.,  which  was  her  temperature  before. — Trans- 
lator.] 
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tite  returned  on  tlie  first  weelt,  and  recovery  went  on  band  in  hand,  and  tlie 
-ain  in  weigbt  reached  3  to  5  kilos.  'Iben  came  a  case  of  anJBmia  induced 
bv  frequently  repeated  parturition— a  young;  woman  wbo  m  tbe  course  oi 
four  years  bäd  f-iven  birtb  to  eigbt  cbildren,  and  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exbaiistion.  In  seven  weeks  ber  bealtb  and  streiigtb  bad  been  completely 
restored.  Tbe  last  case  was  a  woman,  of  31  years,  wbo  bad  bad  an  attack 
of  typboid,  was  tben  infected  witb  sypbilis,  and  bad  gone  tbrougb  a  course 
of  mercurial  immctions  wbich  bad  set  up  a  Stomatitis,  tbe  traces  of  wbicb 
were  still  present  wben  sbe  came.  Tbis  patient  went  as  far  as  eigbt  bottles 
daily,  and  gained  7  kilos.  in  two  montbs.  Her  bealtb  was  perfectly restored. 
In  four  litres  of  urioe  sbe  excreted  40  grammes  of  urea. 

At  tbe  end  of  my  report  I  mentioned  tbe  indications  for  tbe 
koumiss  eure  and  insisted  on  its  efficacy  in  cases  wbere  tbe  nntrition 
must  be  rapidly  improved.  Tbe  effect  of  koumiss  on  catarrh  of  tbe 
respiratory  and  digestive  organs  is  so  conspicuous  tbat  it  is  not  stränge 
that  many  persons  should  look  on  it  as  a  specific  in  the.'je  diseases ; 
but  wbere  tbere  are  destructive  processes  going  on  in  the  lungs,  Avith 
frequent  bsemoptysis,  koumitis  is  not  borne  and  does  no  good. 


Postsa-ipt. — Since  my  work  has  not  appeared  in  print  until  nearly 
a  3'^ear  later  tban  I  at  first  expected,  and  several  important  researclies 
bave  been  carried  out  meanwhile,  I  will  bere  give  tbe  results  of  tbese 
investigations  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Dr.  Docbmann  '  examined  tbe  casein  of  the  Steppe  milk  and 
Steppe  koumiss,  and  found  that  the  casein  of  mare's  and  of  woman 's 
milk  presented  a  finely  flocculent  maf^s,  of  a  yellowisb  colour,  which 
wben  dried  assumed  a  greyish  hue :  nnlike  tbe  casein  of  cow's  milk,  this 
is  not  completely  tbrown  down  by  mineral  acids,  nor  by  several  organic 
acids,  as  acetic  and  tartaric.  An  excess  of  acid  redissolves  the  casein 
of  mare's  milk,  wbicb  is  never  tbe  case  with  that  of  cows.  Gastric 
juice  dissolves  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  of  cow's  milk  most  slowly,  the  casein  of  mare's  milk  holding  a 
middle  place  in  this  respect,  These  different  properties  do  not,  hoAv- 
ever,  in  Dochmann's  opinion,  justify  ns  in  looking  on  the  several 
forms  of  casein  as  distinct  chemical  bodies,  for  a  mere  modification  of 
external  conditions  serves  to  make  the  differences  less  sharply  marked  ; 
tbus  the  results  of  the  experiments  closely  resembled  one  anotber 
when,  for  example,  cow's  milk  was  diluted  with  water,  or  sugar  added 
to  it,  or  the  casein  broken  up  into  finer  flocculi,  or  on  the  otber  hand 
Avhen  Cream  was  added  to  mare's  milk.  Tbe  casein  precipitated  from 
koumiss  soon  begins  to  redissolve,  taking  on  the'  character  of  ixira- 
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Peptone  (Meissner) ;  wlien  boiled  it  does  not  form  a  pelKcle  on  tlie 
«urface,  and  it  is  thrown  doxvn  by  a  trifling  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda :  this  precipitate  is  insoliible  in  disfcilled  water,  althougk  very 
easily  soluble  in  weak  acids  or  alkalies.  Bochmann  precipitated  tlie 
casein  of  koumiss  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  boiled  the  Jil träte  to  separate  tlie  albumen.  The  parapeptone  he 
threw  down  by  neutralisation  with  carbonate  of  soda.  After  the 
removal  of  these  three  constituents  he  precipitated  the  peptone  from 
the  filtrate  by  means  of  alcohol.  From  the  researches  of  Doch  mann 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  casein  in  koumiss  of  the  third  day  has 
been  reduced  by  half,  as  also  the  albumen;  in  place  of  these  one  finds 
in  each  litre  7  grammes  of  parapeptone  and  5  grammes  of  peptone. 
The  peptonising  of  the  albumen,  as  Dochmann  has  proved,  takes 
place  more  rapidly  when  a  little  pepsin  is  added  to  the  koumiss,  the 
Proportion  of  peptone  being  trebled  by  this  means. 

Dr.  Kostjurin  >  has  published  his  observations  on  the  koumiss 
eure  in  Slawuta.  This  establishment  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
vast  pine  forest,  and  cannot  boast  of  the  best  arrangements  for 
lodging  and  bnard,  and  the  mean  humidity  is  74  per  cent.  (in  the 
Steppes  of  Ssamara  it  is  only  55  per  cent.) ;  the  koumiss  is,  however, 
of  good  quality.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  conditions 
Kostjurin  observed  a  considerable  gain  of  weight  among  the  patients, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  5  kilos.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his 
work  lies  in  the  measurements  of  the  vital  capacity,  of  the  force  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  (by  the  help  of  Pneumatometers),  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  upper  extremities  (by  the  dyuamometer).  Kost- 
jurin found,  by  measuring  with  the  Spirometer,  that  after  a  course  of 
koumiss  the  capacity  of  the  Inngs  increased  by  50  to  500  ccm.,  the 
force  of  inspiration  by  4  to  90  mm.,  the  strength  of  the  right  band  by 
2  to  20  kilos.,  and  of  the  left  by  1  to  18  kilos.  From  these  observa- 
tions it  is  clearly  impossible  to  attribute  the  increase  of  weight  during 
the  koumiss  eure  solely  to  the  storing  up  of  fat  and  water  in  the  body. 
So  rieh  a  nourishment  as  koumiss  presents  to  every  organ  a  mass 
of  the  requisite  material.  Lastly  Kostjurin  found  an  increase  in  the 
circumference  of  the  ehest  of  as  much  as  2'5  cm.  and  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  the  band  of  0*5  to  1-5  cm. 

In  the  past  summer  I  undertook  some  experiments  with  koumiss, 
examining  the  chemical  composition  of  the  several  strengths  and  the 
changes  induced  in  the  urine.  As  a  final  result  of  my  work,  which 
is  now  in  print,  I  ^obtained  the  following  tables,  from  which  it  will 
be  Seen  that  the  fermentation  of  koumiss  ceases  after  thirty  hours  : — 
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Jlaro's 
Milk 

Kouiiüss 
aftcrd  Hours' 
FermeiUtt- 
tion 

ICoumiss 
afrcrieHoOTS' 
l''ermeiita- 
lion 

Kouiiiiss 
;iftei'3()  Hours' 
Fermenta- 
tion 

Kouraiss 
after  4  Days' 
I'cnnenta- 
tlon 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Alcohol  . 
Lactic  acid 
Milk  suß-ar 
Albumen  . 
Fat  . 
Salts 

51 
23 
19 
5 

3-8 
18-5 

3-  9 
18'8 
22o 
18-9 

4-  5 

6-0 

19-  5 
5-6 

lG-3 
22-f) 

20-  0 
4-0 

< 

7-0 
300 
C-4 

20-0 
19-0 
4-0 

11-0 
3()-0 
6-4 

16-0 
190 
4-0 

The  nexfc  table  shows  the  clianges  in  tbe  urine  following  tlie 
koumiss  eure  : — 


No.  of  Litres  of 
Jvoumiss  Uruuk  in 
24  Hours 


Xlriue  Passed 
in  :i4 
Hoiire 


1,100 
2,000 
3,140 
3,000 


Specific 
Cri'aYity 


Urea 


Chlorides 


1,019 
1,011 
1,009 
1,009 


25-7 
34-8 

48-  3 

49-  2 


13'0 
15-6 
15-7 
12-0 


From  a  review  of  my  work  I  come  to  the  following  concliision : 
The  fermentation  of  the  Steppe  konmiss  is  complete  in  thirty  hours, 
after  which  the  chemical  changes  are  not  constant.  The  medium 
dose  of  5  litres  is,  as  regards  fat  and  albumen,  a  luxurious  diet ;  the 
quantity  of  carbohydrates  and  of  salts  is,  on  the  contrary,  smaller 
than  Moleschott  demands  for  an  ordinary  day's  work  of  an  average 
man.  Favourable  results  can  onlybe  obtained  from  the  koumiss  eure 
in  the  Steppes,  since  besides  the  employment  of  a  genuine  koumiss  a 
hot  and  di-y  climate  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  manufacture  of 
a  really  good  koumiss  a  particular  breed  of  mares  is  essential,  which 
must  be  fed  exclusively  on  the  Steppe  grass,  and  never  be  used  for 
labour. 

All  these  conditions  one  meets  with  only  in  the  Steppes,  'where  the 
mean  svimmer  temperature  is  68°  F.,  the  mean  humidity  55  per  cent., 
and  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  754  mm. 

The  ferment  of  koumiss  maintains  itself  ab  the  cost  of  the  sugar, 
but  so  soon  as  this  is  destroyed  the  albumen  is  probably  attacked. 

A  daily  ration  of  5  litres  ^^ius  a  certain  c[uantity  of  carbohydrates 
and  salts  constitutes  a  liberal  diet,  meeting  all  reasonable  requii'ements 
(Voit).  The  twenty-four  hours'  excretion  of  ui'ea  increases  with  such 
a  diet :  in  Ssamara  the  increase  amounts  to  100  per  cent.,  while  at 
St.  Petersburg  it  never  exceeds  50  per  cent. 

The  temperature  of  a  healthy  man  is  unafFected  by  koumiss.  In 
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chronic  diseases  attendecl  by  fever  koumiss  exhibits,  in  addition  to  its 
general  action,  a  ]  owering  of  the  temperature.  which  not  unfrequently 
sinks  to  the  normal. 

In  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  (consolidation)  the  effect  of  koiimiss 
is  almost  without  exception  successful ;  in  the  second  (while  the  de- 
structive  process  is  still  limited)  it  acts  only  by  improving  the  general 
condition ;  in  the  third  stage  (strongly  marked  destruction  of  lung- 
tissue)  koumiss  is  badly  borne  by  the  patients,  and  only  in  the  rarest 
cases  gives  any  relief. 

In  catarrhs  of  the  upper  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  best 
i'esnlts  are  attained,  but  in  those  orly  of  the  lower  division  as  are 
associated  with  ckronic  diari'hoea. 

In  cases  of  ansemia,  chlorosis,  malarial  cachexia,  &c.,  the  koumiss 
treatment  effects  a  radical  eure. 


[P-S. — An  artificial  koumiss  made  from  cow's  milk  is  prepared  at  the  works 
of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vieth,  and  is  sent 
out  in  syphon  bottles.  It  has  been  pronounced  '  exquisite '  by  the  highest 
Ilussian  authorities,  and  its  flavour  is  certainly  delicious.  It  dilfers  from  the 
'  genuine  '  koumiss  in  its  greater  stability,  the  f  ermentation  being  greatly  pro- 
longed  and  the  transition  from  the  mild  to  the  strong  form  occupying  thres 
weeks  instead  of  as  many  days,  a  great  convenience  to  patients  living  at  a 
distance.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  Information  as  to  the  process 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  that  being  a  trade  secret  of  the  Company. — 
Translator.] 
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ABB 

ABDOMINAL  Plethora,  157  ;  treat- 
meut  x>{,  by  grapo  eure,  332 
Adamkinvicz  ou  peptones,  24,  25,  87 
Agaricus,  see  Fuugi 

Albumen  and  albuminates :  amount 
required  by  the  human  organism  in 
rolation  to  exercise  of  iiiucCioiial 
actirity,  150-157 ;  and  to  State  of 
nutrition  for  the  time  being,  20-22, 
155;  digestionof  albumen  in  stoniach, 
102-Uü;  in  bowel,  262-264;  vege- 
table  albumens,  55 

Albuminous  metabolism,  in  health  and 
in  fasting,  18-22,  150-155  ;  in  fever, 
194-199,  202,  224,  227  ;  incomplete, 
]57  ;  relation  of,  to  the  inge&tion  of 
albumen,  18-21  ;  to  oxygen  inspirei, 
27,  28 ;  circulating  and  organised 
albumen,  18,  19.  See  also  Fever, 
Diabetes,  Obesity,  Liebig,  Voit,  and 
under  the  several  articles  of  food  for 
the  percentage  of  albumen  in  each 

Alcohol  as  food,  69  ;  drinks  containiiig, 
70-76  ;  as  stimulants,  186  ;  in  fever, 
231,  232  ;  in  diabetes,  308  ;  twofold 
action  of,  as  regards  fat  formation, 
38 

Aleoholic  strength  of  wines,  beers,  and 

spirits,  72-75 
Ale,  see  Beer 
Alexander  nj  Tralles,  7 
Amidic  acid  in  pdtatoes,  62 
Amygdalin  in  bitter  almonds,  67 
Ansemia,  diet  in,  275.  See  also  Koumiss 

eure 

Animal  foods,  42  ;  digestibility  of,  138- 
141  ;  cooKiug  of,  89,  00  ;  in  chronic 
Kkin  diseases,  319 

Annaejf  on  koumiss  ciu-e,  357-359, 
380,  387,  388 


BAH 

Apollinaris  -water  in  feveE,  231 

Apples,  see  Fruits 

Apricots,  see  Fruits 

'  Arabian  eure,'  325 

Arabians,  dietetics  among  the,  7 

Areiffus,  6,  187 

Aroma  of  fruits,  65 

Arraek,  74 

Arrowroot,  62  ;  in  the  milk  eure,  33" 
Artichokes,   see  Vegetablos,   Diet  in 

obesity  and  diabetes 
Artmann,  146 

Ash,  see  ehemical  composition  of  the 
difFerent  articles  of  food  in  Incis.  54- 
67  ;  of  grapes,  329  ;  of  whey,  340 

Asklopias,  6 

Asparagin,  56  ,  in  potatoes,  62;  in  iis- 

paragus,  64 
Atkiiiwn,  3,  187 

Atrophy  of  infants  and  koumiss,  348 
'  Auflauf,'  96 

Augsburg,  sc«  Hospital  dietaries 
Aüicenna,  187 


'UäBO,  Von,  327 

Bacon,  4G 
Baginskij,  284 

Baking  and  baking  powders,  92,  93 

Balance  stieets  of  the  human  eeoiioniv, 
by  Voit,  showing  the  total  iiitake  aiid 
outpi-t  under differeut  circumstances, 
151-153 

Balestnri,  333 

Baltus,  261 

Baltzer,  4 

Bamhn-ger,  98,  100,  255 
Bantiny,  311-314 

Barley,  ^  see  Cereals,  Pearl  bailey, 
&c.,  and  Hospital  dietaries 
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Bar  ml,  166 

Bartels,  195,  2ö4,  289,  324 
Bäsch,  Von,  132 
Bascment  cells,  103 
Bauer,  28,  187,  107,  211,  260 
Beak;  187 

Beans,  60,  61  ;  Pronch,  64.    See  also 

Huspital  dietaries 
Beanmont,  99,  107,  109,  112,  113,  115 
Becliamp,  261 
Beef,  44 

Beef  tea,  83  ;  in  acute  fever;  228  ;  in 
rickets,  287.    See  also  Liebig 

Beer,  75,  76,  158 ;  in  fever,  232  ;  in 
iirolithiasis,  157  ;  in  scurvy,  278  ;  in 
gout,  293  ;  in  diabetes.  308  ;  in  milk 
eure,  338.  See  also  Hospital  diet- 
aries and  Balance  sheets  of  human 
economy 

Bencio  of  Siena,  7 

Beneke,  4,  60,  146,  155,  157,  160,  164, 

237,  321,  322,  333,  340 
Bennett,  4,  187 
Berg,  333 
Bernard,  99, 126 
Berndt,  187 
Bibra,  Von,  46,  94 
Bidder,  99,  114,  14  6 
Biel  on  kcumiss,  343,  380,  384,  388 
Bierfreund,  328 
Binz,  69 

Birch  Hirschfeld,  281,  282 
Bischoff,  3,  i37 

Bladder,  catarrli  of,  grape  eure  in,  332, 

and  koumiss  eure,  392 
Blondlot,  112 

Blood  as  food,  48,  270,  271  ;  infliience 
of  nutrition  on  tlie,  275  ;  alterations 
of,  in  health  and  disease,  275  ;  in  the 
koumiss  eure,  349  ;  io  Schroth's 
method,  325  ;  fibriii  and  gastric 
juice,  109 

Boehm,  69 

Boerhaave,  8,  187 

BoqojawUnsK-y  on  koumiss,  354,  355 
Boikof  on  koumiss,  343,  346,  372.  373, 

374,  375,  376,  382,  384 
Boletus,  see  Fungi 
Bonet,  328 

Bordeaux  wines,  72  ;  in  diabetes,  308 
Bouchardat,  304.  306 
Bouillaud,  9,  187 
Bonssinqault,  365 
Bouie,  146,  154 

Brandy,  74,  und  egg  mixture,  230 
Braun,  339,  341 

Bread,  92;  digoslibility  of,  142;  frecesin  a 
breaddiot,137;crustof,91;dumplings, 


CAIt 

&c.,  181  ;  Liebig's  diabetic,  304  ; 
Pavy's  almond,  305  ;  gluten,  304  ; 
Iceliind  moss,  68,  296  ;  iuulin,  296 
See  also  Hospital  dietaries,  Balance 
Sheets  of  the  human  economj',  Diet 
in  obesity,  Milk  eure,  Koumiss  eure, 
and  Eye,  &c. 
Brehmer,  236,  238 

ßright's  disease,  milk  eure  in,  330  ; 
koumiss  eure  in,  385 ;  whey  eure  in, 
336 

Brillat  Savarin,  311,  312 

BriinTner,  54 

Brinion,  261 

Broccoli  in  diabetes,  308 

Bronchitis,    see    Grape,   Whey,  and 

Koumiss  eures 
Broussais,  8,  187 
Brown,  8,  187 

Brücke,  23,  100,  107,  108,  121,  123, 133, 
262 

Brunner's  glands,  128 
B'uchheim,  282 
Buckwheat,  59;  groatb,  169 
Budge,  128 
Bunge,  79 

Burgundy,  see  Wines 
Busch,  129 

Buss,  188,  220,  228,  229 

Butter,  49  ;  rancidity  of,  50  ;  absorption 
of,  in  alimentary  canal,  144,  145; 
in  diabetes,  307  ;  in  obesity,  317. 
See  also  Hospital  dietaries  and  Ba- 
lance sheets  of  the  human  economy 

Butter  milk,  51 

Butyric  acid  fermentation  in  stomach, 
118 


pABBAGE,  64,  65  ;  digestibility  of, 
\J    97,  104.  Äfcalso  Hospital  dietaries, 

Diet  in  diabetes,  obesity,  &c. 
Cacao,   chemical  composition   of,  78. 

See  Hospital  dietaries 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  293 
Caffein,  76-77 

Calf  s  feet  in  soup  and  jelly,  227 
Calf  s  fry,  48 
Camercr,  285 

Cancer,  dietetic  treatment  of,  321-323 
Canstatt,  99 

Canfani.  157,  292,  293,  294,  308,  309, 
311 

Carbohydrates,  their  place  in  nutrition, 
31-32  ;  in  fever,  213,  217,  220.  237  : 
in  diabetes,  294-297  ;  in  gastric  ca- 
tarrh,  249,  250  ;  in  convalesceiioc. 
244,  245  ;  action  of  saliva  on,  108 ;  of 
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gastric  jxiiee  on,  108;  of  bileoii,  123  ; 
of  pancre<atiejxiice  on,  12ö;  iitilisatioii 
of,  139.  See  also  Chemical  coraiDO- 
sition  of  foods,  Hospital  dietaries  and 
Balance,  sheets  of  the  human  econoniy 

Carbonated  waters  in  goiit,  292.  See 
Aerated  watei's 

Carbonic  acid  in  beer,  75  ;  in  Icoumiss, 
366,  395;  excretion  of,  in  fever,  203 

Carcinoma,  see  Cancer 

Caries  and  koumiss  cure^  372 

Carrot,  chemical  compusition  of,  63. 
See  also  Diabetes,  307,  308 

Casein,  see  Milk 

Cash,  123 

Cassava  meal  or  starch,  62 
CaiiUon,  260 

Caviar,  54  ;  in  diabetes,  308 
Celery,  63 

Cellulose,  56,  see  Cliemical  compositiou 

of  yegetable  foods 
Celstts,  6,  187,  261,  328 
Cereals,  ö7-59 
Chambers,  312 
Champagne,  73,  74 

Cheese,  manufacture  and  composition 
of  the  different  Idnds  of,  52,  53,  158, 
172;  digestibility  of,  112,  Ul.  See 
also  Balance  sheets  oi  the  human 
eeonomy  and  Hospital  dietaries 

Chemical  composition  of  foods,  41-9-t ; 
and  elsewhere  under  eaeh 

Cherries,  66,  98 

Chestnuts,  67 

Chevalier,  260 

Chicory,  66 

Chlorides  in  ash,  see  Chemical  compo- 
sition of  foods,  54-67  ;  in  the  urine 
in  fever,  208 

Chlorosis,  see  Koumiss  eure 

Chocolate,  78.  -See  Hospital  dietaries 
and  Fever 

Cholera  infantum,  see  Koumiss  eure 

Chossat,  9,  146 

Chretien,  333 

Chrysippus,  5 

Chyme,  its  passage  from  the  stomaoh 
to  the  intestine  and  impedinients 
thereto,  118-120 

Cider,  74  ;  in  habitual  constipation,  257 

Citrons,  see  Lenions 

Ciaret,  see  Bordeaux  wines 

Cnoop  Koopmans,  109 

Crwpf,  183 

Cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula,  282;  subcu- 

taneous  injection  of,  271 
Coifee,  compositiou  and  nutritive  value 

of,  76,  77,  177,  277.    See.  also  Hos- 
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pital  d)etaries,Diet  in  fever,  obesity, 

and  diabetes 
Comac,  74  ;  in  diabetes,  308 
Cohnheivi,  99,  119,  120,  129,  134,  201, 

214,  215 
Colasanü,  205 

Compöts,  98;  in  obesity,  313 
Coustitutioual  anomalies,  diet  in,  273 
Convalescence,  appetite  in,  241  ;  diet 

in,  240-245 ;  digestion  in,  240  ;  car- 

bohydrates  in,  244  ;  from  typhoid, 

errors  in  diet  in,  241 
Coükiug  of  animal  foods,  81-91  ;  of 

vegetable  foods,  92-98 
Cow's  milk,  see  Milk 
Crasso,  328 
Cream,  49,  51 

Cucumber,  66,  97.    See  Diabetes 
Culier,  261 
Curchoä,  328 

Curdling  or  coagulation  of  milk,  50 
Cyr,  3,  146 

Czerny,  23,  261,  262,  264 
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Damhax,  318 
Daniel,  311 
Barwin,  365 
Bauglish,  93 
Dcbove,  239 

Degeneration,  parenchymatous,  in  fever, 

200,201.  &cFat 
Dcjvst,  333 
Devolf,  378 

Dextrin,  56  ;  in  beer,  75 

Dhurra  {sorghum),  59 

Diabetes,  diet  in,  294-310.  See  Koumis.s 

eure 
Biacoiiow,  23 

Diarrhcea,  134,  135;  diet  in,  257,  258. 
See  Milk  eure  and  Koumiss  eure 

Diastase  in  beer,  75 

Diet  in  intestinal  catarrh  and  diarrhcea, 
246,  247,  257,  258;  in  acute  fever, 
225-232  ;  in  chronic  fever,  233-238  ; 
in  biliary  disorders  and  diseases  of 
liver,  268-260  ;  in  anaemia,  275-277  ; 
in  diabetes,294-310;  in  scrofula,  280- 
283  ;  in  acurvy,  277-280  ;  in  rickeis, 
283-288  ;  in  gout,  288-294  ;  in  ulcer, 
251,  252;  in  catarrli,  246,  247  ;  in  dihi- 
tation,  254,  255 ;  and  in  Cancer  of 
the  stomach,  253;  in  diseases  of  the 
paiicreas,  268 ;  in  habitual  consti- 
pation, 256,  267  ;  in  atonic  dyspepsia, 
24  9;  vpgetariau,  320.  See  also 
Koumiss  eure 
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Dieteticmethodsof  tmitment,  13,  311- 
b23 

Dietetics,  in  antiquity,  4;  amnng  Ihe 
Greeks,  5  ;  Romans,  6  ;  Arabians,  7  ; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  7,  8 

Digustion,  its  successivo  etages,  100- 
136;  action  of  saliva  in,  100,  101; 
of  gastric  juice  in,  102-120;  of  bile 
in,  120-124;  of  pancreatic  juice  in, 
124-127  ;  of  intestinal  seeretions  in, 
127-129;  of  tlie  peristaltie  move- 
ments  of  bowel  in,  1  30-132  ;  derange- 
ments  of  peristalsis  in,  133-136  ;  in 
febrile  states,  217-224;  relation  to 
loss  or  gain  of  body  weight,  193,  194; 
effect  of  stimulants  on,  39-41  ;  Beau- 
mont  and  Gosse's  observations  on, 
1)2-115;  ttie  iitilisation  of  nutri- 
ment,  137-140;  of  animal  food.  140. 
141  ;  of  vegetable  food,  142-144;  of 
fat,  144,  145;  of  animal  and  rege- 
table  foods  oompared,  139.  See  also 
linder  each  food  stufF  and  artiele  of 
food,  in  Diet  in  fever,  eonvalescenee, 
and  diseases  of  digestive  organs,  &;c. 

Dinscoridcs,  328 

Diuresis  :  iufluence  of  drinks,  39;  of  salt 
food,  151-153.  See  Koumiss,  Milk, 
Grape,  and  Schrotli  eures 

Dohell,  3 

Bochmann,  393 

Bon/cin,  306,  333 

Brewke,  109 

Duchek,  37 

Bujardin  Bcaimets,  261 
Büring,  Von,  307 

Dyspepsia,  febrile,  115,  120,  218,  219  ; 
in  ulcer  of  stomach,  262.  See  also 
Koumiss,  Milk,  and  Grape  eures 

■jTiBSTRIN,  280,  294,  311,  316,  317 

^    Eels,  47.    «See  Fish 

Eggs,  62,  158;  digestion  of,  109,  114, 
141;  in  fever,  222;  subcutaneous  in- 
jectiön  of  yolk  of,  271.  See  also  Ditt  in 
fever,  gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  gastric 
catarrh,  ulcer,  &c..  and  Hospital  diet- 
aries  and  balauce  sheets  of  the  human 
economy 

Ehrlich,  271 

Eichhorst,  23,  260,  264 

'  Eiergerste  '  soup,  85,  176 

Emaciation  in  fever,  190,  200 

Emulsin,  67 

English  hospital  dietaries,  civil,  163- 

164  ;  army,  172,  173 
Erasisiraius,  5 
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Erismaim,  4 
Erkr,  206 
Krvalenta,  60 
Erythrudexirine,  108 
Ewald,  99,  116 

Extraetives,  sec  Chemical  cornposition 
of  foods 


FjECES,  in  relation  to  thedigcstibility 
of  tlie  food,  137-140  ;  loss  of  uitr.>. 
gen  thereby  in  relation  to  food  in 
febrile  states,  209-211;  in  biiiary 
fistulse,  122;  cornposition  of,  129- 
130.  See  Koumiss  eure 
Falck,  79 

Farinaceous  foods,  95,  96  ;  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  250-256.  See  also 
Diabetes  and  Hospital  dietaries 

Farwick,  46 

Fat,  amount  required  by  man,  150-160  ; 
antagonism  of  albumen  and  fat,  in 
nutrition  and  metabolism,  27-31  ; 
deposit  of,  in  luxiirious  living,  157; 
digpstion  and  absorption  of,  122,  123. 
125,  141,  144,145;  in  bowel,  263  ;  fat 
derived  from  albumen,  27  ;  metabol- 
ism of  fats  and  of  carbohydrates 
oompared,  31-32;  value  of  fat  in 
treatment  of  scrofula.,  282,  283  ;  in 
rickets,  288 ;  fatty  degeneration, 
201-203  ;  of  liver  and  obesity  due  to 
diseases  of  that  organ,  259  ;  dietetic 
treatment  of  fatty  infiltration  and 
obesity,  31 1-318.  For  fat  contained 
in  difFerent  articles  of  food  see  under 
each 

Feder.  26 

Felix,  159 

Fermentation,  alcoholic,  71  ;  laetic  and 
butyric,  in  btomacii,  117,  118 

Fever,  emaciation  in,  190,  191,  2"0  ; 
and  inanitiou  conipared,  20i>;  ocea- 
sional  gain  of  wtight  during,  192, 
J93,  236;  albumiuous  metabolism 
in,  194-198;  efi'ects  of  food  lhcr°on, 
208-213,  217,  224  ;  increased  elinii- 
nation.of  cnrbonic  acid  in,  203-206; 
diminished  excretion  of  chlorides  in, 
208  ;  elevation  of  tcmperature  in, 
212-216;  its  relation  to  the  excre- 
tion ofurea,  195;  appeiiteand  dige- 
ciou  in,  218-224;  diet  in  acute,  225- 
2ö'2  ;  iind  in  chronic,  233-238  ;  forced 
feoding  in,  239;  condiments  in.  225; 
effeets  of  alcoholism  on,  195  ;  of  aleo- 
hol  on,  231  ;  starvation  diet  in.  10  ; 
efficts  of  a  diet  mainly  albuniinous 
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011,  235  ;  ofii  iion-nitrogenous  diefcon, 
237  ;  of  gelatin  on,  231  ;  suptic  und 
aseptic,  196  ;  excretion  of  nitrogen  iu 
iirine,  faeces,  aud  sputa  in,  197,  209- 
211 

Figs,  66  ;  in  grape  eure,  331 

ImsIi,  composition  of  the  flesli  of  dif- 
fei-ent  kinds,  47;  preserving  and 
cookiog  of,  90,  91  ;  digestibility  of, 
114.  See  also  Hospital  dietaries, 
Gout,  Diabetes,  Obesiry 

'Flauiiisuppe'  =  ciistardj  85;  and  scc 
Hospital  dietaries 

FIcsli,  composition  of,  42,  43,  54;  of 
ox,  44 ;  of  calf  and  sheep,  45 ;  of 
deer,  hare,  pig,  &c.,  46  ;  of  birds  and 
fishes,  47  ;  cooking  of,  81,82,  88-90  ; 
preserving  of,  90,  91 ;  various  pre- 
parations  of,  including  brotli,  beef  tea, 
meat  extracr,  peptonised  and  soluble 
meats,  infiisions,  &c.,  82-88  ;  digesti- 
biliry  of,  112,  113,  140,  141.  See 
also  Animal  foods,  Hospital  dietaries, 
Balance  sheets  of  human  economy ; 
and  Diet  in  fever,  gout,  diabetes, 
diseases  of  stomach,  rickets,  scurvy, 
obesity,  &e. 

Fliiffffe,  146 

Fluid  meat,  87 

Fonsoffrives,  3,  187 

Food,  relationof,  tofieces,  189  ;  depriva- 
tion  of,  as  a  means  of  treatment,  8,  9, 
11,  311-327  ;  also  Diet  in  fever,  dis- 
eases of  stomach,  &c.,  administration 
of,  in  different  diseases,  aee  undei* 
eac.h.andby  enomata,  261-273  ;  utili- 
satiin  of,  See  Digestion  and  Diet.  See 
also  each  article  or  class  of  foods 

Food  stuifs,  15;  qnantity  of  each  re- 
quirea,  150-157;  albumiuates,  see 
Albumen,  Diet  in  fever,  and  Nutri- 
tiou  ;  fats,  se<!Fats,  Nutrition  ;  carbo- 
liydrates,  6«  Nutrition,  Diet  in  fever, 
&c. 

For.H/er,  4,  19,  35,  79,  84,  141,146,  153, 

155, 162,  178,  286 
Fra77k,  328 
Fiänkel,  27,  195,  205 
Freeacidinsaliva,  100, 101;  in  stomach, 

U)3,  104;  wann  of,   116,  117,  118. 

See  also  Fruits  and  Wines,  chomical 

composition  of 
French  wines,  see  Wines 
Frerichs,  4,  99,  100,  113,  146,  260 
J'reseniutf,  329 
Frei/,  260 
Friedreich,  1 24 

l'ruits  as  food,  05;  cheniical  conipo- 
VOL.  T.  1) 
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.fition  of  diflferent  kinds  of,  66  ;  as 
food  for  the  sick,  97,  98  ;  in  gastric 
catarrh,  249;  in  diseases  of  the  liver, 
260  ;  in  constipation,  256.  See  also 
Scurvy,  Gout,  Diabetes,  Obesity,  and 
Fever 

Fundus  glandsof  the  stomach,  102,  103 

Fungi,  chemical  composition  aod  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  edible  species  of, 
67,  68 

Fmke,  99,  131 

Fürbnnger,  158 


pAD,  123 

^    Gaethqens,  298 

Galen,  6,  7,"  8,  323,  333 

Gall  stones  from  dietetic  errors,  260. 

See  Grape  eure 
Game,  46 
Garrod.  36,  37 
Gartie,  365,  388 

Gases  in  stomach,  118  ;  in  the  intestina, 
130 

Gastric  catarrh,  diet  in,  250 
Gastric  juice,  see  Digestion 
Gastric  ulcer,  diet  in,  251 
Gastritis,  diet  in,  246,  247 
Gcigel,  160 

Gelatin  and  albumen,  33,  34,  213,  217, 
221,  227;  digestiou  of,  107,  114. 
See  Chemical  composition  of  foods 

Gcnth,  375 

Gentiiis  da  Fo'igno,  7 

'  Geuussniittel,'  15,  noie 

Genzma;  192,  196 

Gliadin,  55 

Glucoside,  56 

Gluten,  ö5,  59  ;  aetion  of  gastric  juice 
on,  109;  gluten  bread,  94;  in  dia- 
betes, 304,  306.    See  Bread 

Glycerin  in  beer,  75  ;  in  diabetes,  303; 
nutritive  value  of,  31 

GohiUot,  3 

Guldstein,  109 

Golt;:,  107 

Goose,  47 

Gorup  Besanez,  50,  99 
Gosse,  112 

Gout,  diet  in,  288-293.  See  Grape  eure 
Grach  Laprade,  1 87 
Grape  ash,  328,  329 ;  eure,  327-332 
Grape  sugar,  57,  69  ;  as  ibod  in  fever, 

220.    See  Chemical  composition  of 

eggs,  almonds,  fungi 
Grapos  as  food,  06 
Graves,  9,  187 
Gravi! s,  99 

IJ 
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(.ireuks,  dietetics  ainoiig  tlie,  5 

Green  peas,  vegotabk-s,         Are  Yege- 

tables 
Grien.  382 
Griesinger,  3(i6 

Groats,  59.    See  Hospital  dietaries,  &e. 
Giuel.  8.J.    See  Hospital  dietaries,  &(>. 
Grimherr/,  333 
Gri'mhagen,  99,  131,  132 
GiiitaiKT,  1 17,  128 
Giim.  56,  ö9 
üuyhiot,  187 
Gijvrgijai,  24 

Gypsuni,  scp  Wines,  adultcratioii  of 


rjABIT  in  relation  to  uutrition,  160- 
Jl  162 

'  Hacliee,'  90.  See  also  Hospital  dietaries 
H;emoptysis,  see  Kouiniss  eure 
HaLler,  187 
Ham,  46 

Hammarsien,  121,  122 
Haroey,  313 
'  Hauptzellen,'  102,  103 
Hausmann,  328,  330,  331 
Hecker,  188 

Heidenhain,  99„  102-100,  125,  128 

Heiis,  284 

Heller,  99 

Heiincberg,  27,  211 

Heraklides,  6 

Herodotus,  343,  382 

Herrings,  s«e  Fisii 

Herzenstcin,  347,  377-380 

Heusner,  3 

Hildesheim,  3,  146,  165-168.  18S 

Hippokrates,  5-8,  11, 187, 188,  217,  333 

HH'sslin,  Fmi,  222 

Hof  mann,  55,  139,  140,  289 

■Hoffmann,  Fr.,  8,  334 

Homenko,  349 

Honey,  69 ;  in  constipation,  256 ;  in 

diabetes,  306 
■  Hoppe  Segler,  99, 100,  127,  130,  133,  löij 
Hops,  64  ;  oil  in  beer,  74 
Horsford-Liebig  bread,  92;  digestibility 

of,  141 

Hospital  dietaries,  164-183;  Miinich, 
1 74-173;  Augsburg,  180-182  ;  Schwe- 
rin. 182;  Kussian  army,  165-167, 
174;  Pru.ssian,  168-172;  French, 
172;  English  civil,  163,  1C4;  Eng- 
lish  armv,  172,  173 

Howe,  26 1 " 

Euhcr,  328 

Müfner,  126 
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Hunger,  sonse  of,  147;  eures,  5.  Sn 

Inauitioii 
Huppert.  195,  197,  208-210,  298 
Hydraeiniu,  diot  in,  275 
Hypocliondrla,  milk  eure,  330 
Hysteria,  milk  eure  iu,  33Ö  ;  kouraiss 

eure  in,  367 


TATKOCHEMICS.  8 

L    Litrophysicisls.  8 

Ice  in  gastritis,  247  :  in  diabetes.  307 

Iceland  uio.ss,  56,  290 

Ideler,  3 

Im  Timm,  108 

Immer  mann,  36,  37,  157,  209,  278-280, 
-  311. 

Inanition  and  febrile  emaciation  eom- 

pared,  200 
Indican  in  urine  and  albuniinous  meta- 

bolisni,  25 
Infective  matters  in  milk,  51 
Iiifusum  carnis  frigide  pr.'eparatum.  86 
Injpctions,  subcutaneous,  of  food,  209, 

270 

Inosite,  57,  296 

Intestinal  gases,  130 

Intestines.  diet  in  diseases  of,  240,  217, 

256,  257.    See  Digestion 
Inulin.  56.  296 

lodine,  enemata  of  panereatised  meat  iu 

poisoning  by,  268 
Iren  in  food  in  relation  to  anspmia,  276 
Iron  oxide  in  tlie  ash  of  foods,  sie 

chemical  composition  of  each 


TACQUENET,  318 
^    Jarotsh/,  348 
Jürgensen,  183,  228,  254,  324-327 


jr ALTSCHMIED,  187 

Kareil,  333,  335,  330 
Karrik,  see  Koumiss  cxxio  passim 
Kaufmann,  327.  330 
Kuuffman»,  260 
Kirchner,  3,  146,  167-173 
Kisch,  311,  333 
Klein,  79 
Klose,  128 
Knapp,  3 
Knauthe,  328,  330 

Koenig,  see  Cheinieal  composition  of 

foods 
Kostjurin,  304 

Koumiss,  pcrcentago  of  alcoliol.  casein, 
fat,  siigar,  carbouic  and  lactic  acids 
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.  niifl  siiltJ,  370.  li.sa,  ;)0ö ;  prcpiiriil 'pm. 
:M8,  an2,  ;5ö  1,  3ö7,  JiöS,  3ö9  ;  from 
cow's  milk,  3öS,  S59,  ;59G  ;  riiuiiitily 
druiik,  3-17,  3.5(»,  352,  363,  372_; 
forapared  with  cfFeets  of  milk,  37ö, 
393 

Kouraiss  cxire,  diet  diiriiin;,  347,  3  t9, 
3ö0,  357  ;  effect  on  uppetite,  3ÖÜ, 
366-371,  37-1  ;  on  body  woigiit,  346, 
3ÖÖ,  361,  366,  375,  389,  394;  on 
bowels.  3Ö0,  3ö5,  36Ü,  383 ;  on  brain, 
3,56,  361,  374,  384  ;  on  outaneons 
cxeretion,  352,  355,  361,  370,  375, 

384,  385  ;  on  expectoratiou,  355,  360- 
371,373;  on  genital  organs,  361,  366, 
370,  373  ;  on  the  heart  and  vascnlar 
»ystem,  349,  360,  37«,  373,  38_4,  390  ; 
on  Tuueons  iiicmbranes,  355,  370,  373 ; 
on  renal  excretion,  346,  353,  366, 
370,  373,  374,  385,  389,  390,  394  ; 
on  salivary  secretion,  389  ;  on  res]!]- 
ration,  390  ;  on  vital  capacity,  350, 
361,394 

Konniiss  eure  in  ansemia  and  chlorosis, 
349,  353,  367,  370,  378,  385,  392. 
396  ;  in  atrophy  of  childbood,  348, 
353 ;  in  broncbitis,  362,  371,  379, 

381,  391,  393  ;  in  caneei-  of  stnnuu'h, 
367;  in  caries,  372;  in  coiivalescenetj 
frora  acute  diseases,  349;  inciitaneous 
ernptions,  372  ;  in  cystitis,  357,  367, 
379,  392  ;  in  diabetes,  367,  378,  385  ; 
in  diarrbcoa,  378  ;  in  dobiiity,  348  : 
in  diseases  of  digestive  organs.  347, 
367,  392,  396;  in  diseases  of  liver. 
367,  379  ;  in  diseases  of  nervous 
System,  363,  367,  390;  in  dropsy. 
349  ;  in  eniphysenia,  379  ;  in  gastric 
catarrh,  347,  381,  385,  392.  396  ;  in 
haemoptysis,  356,  360,  379,  381,  386; 
in  heart  discase,  347,  363,  367,  379, 

382,  385  ;  in  hysteria  and  hypochon- 
driasis,  367,  381,  390  ;  iii  kidnov 
diseases,  347,  357,  367,  372,  379. 
382,  385  ;  in  leneorrhcca,  351,  362, 
367,  370,  372,  379,  381  ;  in  malarial 
diseases,  392,  396 ;  in  mercurialism. 
349,  357,  363,  367,  378;  in  mor- 
phinisni,  378  ;  in  phtliisis  and  tuber- 
cnlosis,  346,  353,  367,  371,  379,  381, 

385,  386,  391,  396  ;  in  pleiirisy,  379, 
381  ;  in  pregnancy,  347,  363,  379. 
382;  in  riekets,  348,  381 ;  in  .scrofula, 
348,  354,  367,  378.  381  ;  in  scurvv, 
348,  ;Mn,  353,  357,  363,  367,  370, 
372,  378,  381  ;  in  stenlity,  370  ; 
Syphilis,  385;  in  tabcs  dorsalis,  348; 
in  'typjins'  ( ^ lyphoid),  354.  378; 
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in  iirctliritis,  362,  370.  .372.  379, 
381  ;  in  venercal  excc'ssi-.s,  348,  357> 
378 

Krauch,  48,  82 
Krause,  187 
Krnlo'W,  128 
Knicii,  261,  271 
Kiihiw,  99,  122,  126 
KüL.  295,  302,  303,  305 
Knmtlc,  197,  211 
~-  /«/•,132 


TABORVE,  261 

^    Latxvhmhcnjer,  23,  260,  262,  264 
Lavoittier,  10 
Lv/wrt,  333,  337,  338 
Lcdcrc,  333 

Logiiniinosai,  60,  61  ;  foods  proparcil 
Irom,  94;  digestibvlity  of.  143;  in- 
testinal gases  üvolved  by,  120.  8cr 
Diet  in  obesity 
Logumin,  see  Vcgetable  Ciiseiu' 
Lchmrmu.  99,  110,  14(i,  340 
lA  ichlcif^trru,  99.  256,  257,  274,  275 
Lenioiiado  in  fever,  231  ;  in  diabetes, 
308 

Leutils,  60,  61  ;  digestion  of,  143.  See 

Diet  slieets 
Lersch.  328,  330,  331 
Lesgal't,  380 

Lcnhc,  88,  99,  117,  US,  119,  129,  2(>0-, 
267,  268 

Lc'ube's  Solution  of  meat,  204,  220,  22S. 
265 

Lex,  4,  146.    See  Ho.^pital  dietaries 
Lei/den,  191,  204,  205 
Lichenin,  53,  68;  bvoad,  296 
Lieberkühn"s  glands,  128 
Lichtrnicisür,  187,  191,  193,  195,  20>, 

203,  215,  229 
Lichii],  Von,  3,  10,  13.  17,  3'8,  146,  286. 

304,  312,  314,  315,   390;  bis  bepf 

tea,  86  ;  extract  of  meat,  83  ;  int'anls' 

füod  in  fever,  231 
Linie  and    lime  salts,   see  Chcmieal 

coniposition    of    füod.s  ;    sve  aUu 

Eiekets 
IJ:ppe  Wcissmfcld,  Von,  146 
Liqueurs,  73,  74 
lAUen,  206 

Liver,  as  food,  48  ;  milk  eure  in  hypcra-- 
ntia  of,  336  ;  grape  eure,  332  ;  ilirb 
in  eirrhosis,  200  ;  diet  in  liver  kWh- 
uasos,  259 

Loiniidiis,  8,  1 87 

Loiiffc/.,  132 

Lvvhsiiificr.  90 
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Liidm,  99 
Ludwig,  99,  132 
Lungs  iis  food,  48 
'  Luxusconsumption,'  18 


MACARONI,  U2.  See  also  Hospital 
dietaries 
Madeira,  see  Wiiies 
Magen  die,  10 

Magnesia,   see  Chemical  coniposition 
of  foods 

Maize,  57,  58,  158 ;  digestion  of,  142 
Malai'ial    diseases,    see    Grape  and 

Koumiss  eures 
Maly,n,  24,  99,  103,  109,  122,  126, 

195 

Manassein,  116,  386 

Mannite,  57,  67  ;  in  diabetes,  295 

Marckwald,  262 

Marotte,  187 

May,  338,  340 

Mayer,  G.,  142 

Mayer,  S.,  99,  132,  107 

Meal,  see  Cereals  and  Leguminosae  and 

Hospital  dietaries 
Meal  times  in  health,  161 ;  for  the  siek, 

185 

Meat  juice,  84 
Meissner,  22,  108,  109 
Meldon,  261 
Melitose,  57 

Melons,  67,  98  ;  in  diabetes,  309 
Mensel,  261,  271 
Mcrcurialis,  7 

Mercnrialism,  spc  Koumiss  eure 

Merbig,  Vm,  295 

Metzger,  327 

Metzler,  108 

Meyer  Ahrens,  333 

Miaiho,  330 

Michelacci,  261 

Mitchell,  333,  336,  337 

Milk :  chemical  coniposition  of  coVs 
milk,  perceutage  of  water,  milk 
sugar,  cascin,  fat,  and  salts  in  whole 
and  skimmed,  49,  50,  51,  158;  Con- 
densed, 51 ;  abnormal  milks,  ropy,  51 ; 
blue,  51  ;  bloody,  51  ;  and  infected, 
51  ;  coagulation  of,  by  rennet  and  by 
acids,  50, 109  ;  composition  of  mave's, 
oO,  351,  365,  380,  395  ;  of  goat's, 
sheep's,  &c.,  50  ;  digestibility  of,'113, 
141,  109.  See  Hospital  dietaries  and 
Diet  in  diiferpnt  diseases 

Milk  siigar  in  diabetes,  206 

Wolasses,  69 


OIL 

Moleiichott,  3,  04,  72,  108,  146,  152 

270,294,206,313,388,395 
Montcgna,  7 
Moreau,  129 
Morell,  see  Fungi 
Morphinism,  see  Koumiss  eure 
Mosclle,  see  Wines  in  diabetes 
Mosler,  99 

Moutard  Martin,  261 
Mulder,  146 

Munich,  see  Hospital  dietaries 

Müller,  182 

Murri,  214 

Musculus,  99 

Must,  70 

Mutton,  45 

Myosin,  42 


2^ÄSSE,  99,  132 
Naunyn,  195 
Nencti,  226 

Nerves  :  inflnence  of  nervous  System  on 
nutrition,  29 ;  on  tlie  peristaltie 
movements  of  tlie  bowels,  131,  132; 
on  interchange  of  gases  in  tho  or- 
ganism,  156;  action  of  stimulants 
ou  the,  40,  41 ;  secrutory  nerves  of 
stomach,  splancbnic  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  104,  105,  107 

Nestle's  iufant's  food  in  fever,  231 

Neutralisation  precipitate,  105 

Memeyer,  F.  von,  236,  336 

Niemeyer,  P.,  311 

Nothnagel,  69 

'Nudeln,' 85,  179.  5ee  Hospital  dietaries 
Nutriment,  see  Food  and  Food  stuftk 
Nutrition,  14,  15;  Liebig"s  views  on, 
17  ;  Vüit's  researches  on,  18-34  ;  me- 
tabolism  of  albumen,  18-22,  27,  30  ; 
of  peptones,  22-26;  of  fat,  28-31; 
carbohydrates,  32;  of  gelatin,  33,  34  ; 
value  of  salts,  35-37  ;  of  water,  37- 
39  ;  influence  of  exercise,  28  ;  and  of 
externa!  tem j)erature  on  metabolisni, 
29 

Nutritive  value  of  the  different  foods, 
see  under  each,  in  Hospital  dietaries 
and  1 58 

Nuts,  67 


OATS  and  oatmeal,  see  Cereals  and 
Hospital  dietaries 
Oesferien,  3 

Oils  as  food,  56  ;  in  colfee,  76.  See 
also  Hospital  dietaries  and  Subcut.i- 
neous  injeetions 
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OLI 

Olive  oil,  50;  in  diabetes,  308.  See 
Oils 

Olives  in  dinbetes,  308 
Oppelner,  253 

Oranges  in  diabetes,  308-309;  in 
scurvy,  278.    See  Fruits  and  Obesity 

Organic  albumen,  increase  of,  in  body 
from  assimilation  of  fats  and  carbo- 
hydratos,  28-31 ;  metabolism  of,  18, 
19  ;  in  fever,  198-200 

Orihasius,  7 

Onisjttrmikoff,  386 

Oxalic  acid  in  urine  froni  excessive  in- 

jestion  of  mitriment,  157 
Oysters,  48.    See  Diet  in  diabetes 


pALMER,  305 


'  Panadelsuppe,'  85.    See  Hospital 
dietaries 

Pancreatio  duct,  obstruction  of,  dict  in, 
258;  juice,  124-127;  nieut,  265- 
268 

Pa.num,  275 

Parapeptone,  105 

Parkes,  4,  146,  173 

Parsley,  63 

Paschutin,  99 

Pasmvant,  319 

Paficur,  72,  383 

Pastry,  95 

Pauticr,  333 

Pavy,  4,  84,  94,  99,  305,  307,  309,  318 
Payen,  4 

Peaches,  66.    See  Diabetes 
Pears,  66,  98,  331 

Peas,  Chemical  composition  of,  60-61 ; 
green.  64;  pea  nieal,  55;  digestibility 
üf,  143,  158.    See  Hospital  dietiiries 

Pccholicr,  333,  336 

Pectin,  57 

Pemoldt,  95 

Pepper,  80 

Pepsin,  103,  106;  digestion  witli  defi- 

cioncy  of,  116 
Peptones,   their  ralue,  &c.,  compared 

with  that  of  allnimcn,  22-26 ;  jirti- 

ficial  peptones  as    food,    86,    228 ; 

formed  in  gastric  digestion,  105,  106  ; 

in  intestinal,  125;  onemata  ol,  263; 

vegetable,  95 
Pcrcn,  261,  271 

Peristaltic  movements  of  stoniach,  107  ■ 

of  bowel,  130-136 
Felrarc.i,  7 

Pctrequiu,  255 

Pcttniknfer,  Von,  3',  10,  27,  32,  80,  146 
160,  151,  153,  298,  301 


RAN 

PJlüger,  132,  156,  206 

Phosphoric  acid,  scc  Clieraical  com- 
position of  articles  of  food  ;  oxcreLioii 
of,  in  diabetes,  298 

Pick,  261,  271 

Pickled  meats,  90 

Pine  apples,  97 

Piorry,  306 

Planer,  118 

Playfair,  146,  152,  154,  155 
Pletzer,'^^^ 

Pleurisy,  grape  cxire,  334  ;  koumiss  eure, 

379,  381,  392 
Pliny,  328 
Plöesz,  24 

Plums,  66.  Äee  Diabetes  and  Hospital 
dietaries 

PobuhensJq/,  see  Koumiss  eure  j^ssim 
Ponfick,  99 
Pork,  46 

Porridge,  96.    See  Diet  slioets 

Port  wine  in  diabetes,  308.    Scc  Wiuo 

Porter,  see  Beer 

Postnikqff,  see  Koxiraiss  eure  pasiii/ii 

Potash  salts  in  scurvy,  36,  278,279  ;  ex-' 
cretion  in  fever,  208.  See  Clieniioal 
composition  of  foods 

Potato,  61,  62;  digestibility  of,  144; 
use  of,  in  scurvy,279;  pnree,  97;  salad, 
97.  See  Balance  of  economy,  Diet 
sheets,  and  Diet  in  obosity,  &c. 

PoUer,  261 

Poultry,  fleshof,  46,  47 
Praxagoras,  5 
Prout,  109,  305 
Psoriasis,  319 
Ptisane,  5 
Pudding,  96 

Pulse,  the,  in  milk  and  wliey  eures, 

337,  340.    See  also  Konmiss  eure 
Pumpernickel,  94  ;  digestibility  of,  142 
Punch,  313 

Purpura  idiopathica,  diet  in,  280 
Pylorus,  its  function,  105  ;  digestion  in 

stricture   of,    119;  pyloric  glands, 

their  part  in  digestion,  102 
Pylhagoras,  5 


Q 


UINCES,  scc  Fniits 
Quincke,  104 


ßADAKOFF,  353 

Eadish,  .scs  Vogotables,  Roots 
Txaisins,  scr.  I'^rnits 
liancidily  of  bulter,  50 
Ranke,  3,  140,  140,  171-173 
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Red  wiiics,  "0,72.    Sfr  Diet  iinliahotcs,  > 
diiiri'liQia,  gout,  obosity,  diseases  of 
stoniHch,  &c.,  and  AVines 

Refin,  283 

Bcii  /i,  3 

Reil.  187 

Reiil:,  13,  84,  89,  91,  üfi,  1G5, 1G8, 

182,  226,  227.  230,  242 
Reptiles  as  food,  47 
Respiration,   sra    Balance    8l;ec^ts  of 

human  econoniy,  also  Kouniiss  eure 
Respiratory  foods,  17 
Revalenta  arabica,  60 
Rha~cs,  334 

Rhiue  wlnes,  see  AVines 

Rice,  55,  i56,l;58,  59,  96,  158  ;  its  digcsti- 

bility.  143.    See  Hospital  dictaries 

and  Milk  eure 
Riuharchoii,  64 
Ric/ic(,  261 

Rickets.dietiu,  283-285.    /See  Kouniiss 
eure 

Riesell,  197,  208,  209 
Ringer,  195 
Ripening  of  elipcse,  52 
Rühmann,  208 
Röhr  ig.  156 
Rollo]  306 

Romans,  dicteties  aiiiong  tbe,  6 
Roots  as  food,  Gl  -  63 
Rosenthal,  87,  220,  223 
Rosshach,  69 
Roth,  4,  146 
Ruhner,  52,  87,  140-145 
Rüge,  130 
Rye,  see  Cereals 

Rye  bread,  93,   142.     8ce  Hospital 
dietaries,  &c. 

SAGO,  62  ;  soup,  85.     See  Hospital 
dietaries 

Salads,  64,  97.    See  Diet  in  diiferent 

di.seases 
Saleriiian  sehool,  7 
Salivation  and  digcstion,  100,  101 
Salkoivsky,  207 
Salmon,  see  Fish 

!Salt.s,  .see  Chemical  composition  of  foods 
Savihrsckitsky ,  347,  354 
San(krs-Rz7i,  87 

Sauccs,    sec    Cookcry    and  Hospital 

dietaries 
Sauerkraut,  97  ;  in  scurvy,  278 
Schcrinitnanolf,  380 
Schiff,  99,  124,  129 
Sahii-nicr,  328 
Schleich,  195 


si;i5 

Schmidt.  99,  102,  10«,  IH,  116 

Schiiiidl  Mülheim,  114 

Schneider,  328 

Schönlein,  187 

Schroth's  dry  eure,  325-327 

SchuÜzen,  303 

Schidze,  328 

Schüppe/,  99,  260 

Schwerin,  see  Hospital  dietaries 

Scorzoncra,  see  Vegntables 

.Scrofula.  diet  in,  277-280.    -S'cc  als-. 

Kouniiss  and  Grape  eures 
Seurvy,  potash  salts  in,  36,  278;  diet  in, 

277-280  ;  see  Diet,  309.     Sec  also 

Koumiss,  Grape,  and  .Schroth's  cun-s 
SeegeJi.  94,  305,  308,  368 
Seeland,  343,  351,  352,  353,  383 
Semmel,  see  Bread  and  Diet  sheets 
Senator,  68,  04.  187,  195,  203,  204,  2l:{. 

215,  285,  291,  294,  295,  298,  303, 

304,  305 
Scrrc  d'Alais,  333 
S/gi-ist,  174 

Silica,   See   Chemical    composition  of 

foods 
Silujanoff,  203 
Smith,  A.,  260 
Smith,  E.,  4,  87,  183 
Soda,  sec  Chemical  composition  of  foods 
Sorghum,  58,  59 

Soups,  see  Hospital  dietaries,  Diet  in 
different  diseases,  and  Cooking  of  food 
Soa-hlct,  49 
Spasski/,  348,  349 

Spiees,  80  ;  effect  of,  on  digestion,  112  ; 

in  atonic  dyspepsia,  250 
Spinach,  see  Vegetables 
Spirits,  74 
Sqnire,  183 

Sfahlherg.  343,  344,  345,  364-368 

Stange,  351 

Starch,  sec  Chemical  composition  of 
foods  and  Carbohydrates 

Starch  sugar,  69 

Steinhäuser,  260 

'  Stcinmorchel,'  see  Fungi 

Stomach,  movements  of,  107 ;  butyric 
and  lactic  fermentatiou  in,  117, 
118;  evolution  of  gases  in,  IIS; 
absorption  in,  115:  influ-nce  of  tlu- 
sympatheticandpnoumogastric  nervt  e 
on,  105  ;  dilatation  of.  digcstion 
in,  254,  255  ;  influence  of  Imlky  U^nU 
in  inducing,  160.  iSee  Digestion  aiid 
Diet  in  diseases  of  stomach 

S/romcgcr,  187 

Sh-iiiiipeK,  143 

Subboli»,  3,  27-5 


Sl  1! 

iSuhcutiUiPOiis  iuji'ftiüii  iif  TUitvimonl,, 

271  .  . 

Sulphide  of  animouiuiu  as  a  dniik  lu 

diubetes,  306  ■  1 

Sulpluu-  in  foud  stuffs,  see  Chemical 

composiliun  of  foods 
Siilplmrie  aeid  in  foods,  scc  Chemical 

compcsition  of  foods 
Sweet  wines,  see  AVincs 
Swelling,  cloudy,  iu  fatty  metamorpho- 

sis,  201 
,S\vis.s  red  wiiie,  see  AVines 
Si/denham,  8,  187 
Syntoiiin,  55 

Syphilis,  see  Koumiss  eure 
Syrup,  see  Molasses 
S.-al>o,  1Ü6 


TABES  dorsalis.  scc  Koumiss  ciii-o 
Tapioca,  62 
'J'dppeiiier,  115 
Talarinoif,  108 

Toa.  76,  77,  78.  See  Hospital  dietaries 
aiid  Diet  in  fever,  obesity,  diabetes, 
diseases  of  storaach,  and  Milk  eure 

'rciiiporature  of  foods,  115 

'l'lu'iu,  76,  77 

Thcübromiu,  77 

Jliessulus,  6 

Thicrfelder,  99,  260 

7 '//«■/•//,  129 

Thomas,  261 

Thymus  glaud,  see  Calf  s  fry 
Tissot,  328 
Tudd,  187,  22-1 
'l'oiiiatoes  in  diabetes,  309 
Training,  diet  in,  318,  310 
Ti-aahc,  187,  235,  236 
Truiisseau,  187 
Ti'ulfles,  see  Fungi 
Trypsin,  125- 
Tschemhuhatof,  380 

'  Typhus,'  see  Eifects  of  food  in  febrile 
State,  208-211,  242.  and  Koumiss  eure 


TTFFKLMANN,  3,  90,  108,  IM,  ll(i, 
120,  121,  187,  192,  193,  209,  226, 
232 

ZJ/i/cc,  345,  364,  378,  388 

l'rethritis,  see  Koumiss  eure 

Ui'ine,  changes  iu  coniposibion  of,  in 
fever,  207,  208  ;  presencu  of  indieaii 
in  digesl  ion  of  pupiones,  25  ;  rehit,ion 
to  food  in  fever,  209-211;  of  uric 


MICK 

aeid  and  of  oxalie  acid  in  exeessiye 
niitrition,  157;  exeretion  of  Urea  in 
fever,  194-198  ;  iu  diabetes,  298.  See 
also  Balance  slieets  of  human  eco- 
noray  aud  the  several  Cures 

Urolithiasis,  294 

Ustinoff,  380 

Uteriue  infaretion,  see  Grape  eure 
Utilisation  of  niuriment,  sceDigestioa 


rr^LENTIN,  146 
^     Vanilla,  80 

Variety  in  food  uecessary,  40,  160 
Veal,  45  ;   '  eingemachtes,'    89.  See 

Hospital  dietaries 
Vegetable  albiimen,  casein,  fibrin,  gela- 

tin,  55  ;  digestibility  of,  109 
V^egetable  fats,  56 

"Vegetable  foods,  54-68;  digestibility 
of,  139,  142-144  ;  cooking  of,  92 

Vegetables,  greeu,  chemical  compo.si- 
tion  of,  63-65 

Vegetarianisni,  320 

Veklen,  V.  cZ.,  116 

Verson,  79 

Vierordt,  286 

Vinegar,  79,  80 

Virchow,  3 

Vitellin,  54 

Voqd,  311,  314,  315 

Vogt,  311 

Voit,  C.  von,  4,  10,  13,  16,  18.  20.  22, 
23,  26,  27,  30,  32-34,  40.  79,  82,  86, 
122,  137,  140,  147-54,  156,  158,  159, 
162,  177,  194,  198,  199,  227,  260, 
263,  264,  275,  289,  298-301,  315, 
395 

Voit,-E.,  90.  224,  285,  286 
VolIcmaHn,-\%1.  196,  220 


T/UADD,  311 

^      Waijner,  99 
AValnuts,  67 
Wamdinoff,  351 
Warf  will  ffc,  195 
AVarm  beer,  1 82 

AVater,  37-39.  See  al.so  Bahince  sheets 
of  human  econoniy,  Chemical  compo- 
sitiou  of  foods,  Diet  in  fever,  diabetes, 
gout 

Wavjrins/ci,  109 

Wcqncr,  284 

Wdr  Mitchell,  333,  336,  337 
Weiske,  144 
Werdl,  90 
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W'KH 

Wertheim,  205 

Werlhof  s  flisease,  28Ü 

Whoat  and  wheaten  flour,  see  Cereals 

White  bread,  see  Bread 

"White  cabbage,  see  Vegetables 

WInttnker,  271 

Wiel,  3,  82,  92,  221 

"Wine  sonp,  .sre  Huspital  dietaries 

Wincs,  70-74;  adulteration  of,  72; 
their  effeet  on  digesliou,  112.  See 
Fever,  Diabetes,  Intestinal  catarrh, 
Sc'urvy,  AniEniia,  Rieket.s,  Obesitj, 
and  Hospital  dietaries 


ZUN' 

Winfernitz,  3,  :i33,  3.'{fj 
Widiccmis,  HC 
Witte,  87 
Wiitich,  Von,  99 
Witimaack,  3 
Woroschiloff,  143 


^ENKER,  99 

Ziemasen,  Von,  99 
Zimtz,  ln6 
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OCÜLAR  THERAPEUTICS.  By  L.  de  Wecker,  Professor  of  Clinical  Opluhal- 
niology  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited  by  LrrTON  Forbks,  M.A.,  M  D.,  KR.G.S,  late  Chnical 
Assi:Sant,  Royal  London  Opthalmio  Hospital.   Wich  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo.  16s. 

A  TRE.ATISE  ou  THERAPEUTICS.  Comprising  Materia  Medica  aud 
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